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ENTRANCE, CITY HOME OF MR. W. L. ELKINS. 


" ‘HE United States has no ‘ prov- 
inces.’’ Itisa result, alike unusual 
and unanticipated, of the conti- 

nental extent of our republican empire, 

that its cities play a more distinct and 
individual part in their growth and devel- 
opment, their importance and influence, 
than those of European lands or of any 
land, since microscopic Greece. Ours is 

a nation without a metropolis. It lacks 

any one centre, not because it is all cir- 

cumference, but because it is all centres. 
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No city leads alone. No State 
enjoys in our federation the 
imacy of Prussia in the Ger- 
bund. No municipality 
s the part of which Paris is 
familiar example among 
e cities of the earth, and 
none like London monopolizes 
the highest activities of a great 
realm and deals out its ulti- 
mate reputation. An Amer- 
ican may reach the Presi- 
dency, as Mr. Grover Cleve- 
land did, without ever having 
visited the capital on any 
errand of professional or pub- 
lic business. The editor of a 
provincial paper with a narrow 


local weight and power, may 
be selected to represent the 
national utterance and expres- 
sion at a great commemorative 
service like that at which Mr. 
Henry Watterson spoke in 
October. 

The republic is opportunity no less to 
places than to persons. Men search for 
literary centres. There are none. Each 
author of genius in a land like this stands 
at the centre of his own bow of promise. 
For the lesser man, the best literary centre 
is the place where he does his best work. 
So in law, in politics, in all the walks 
and wanderings of the professions: no 
place has a patent of conspicuity. The 
ablest of American public financiers, 
John Sherman, lives in a place which has 
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4 PHILADELPHIA. 


but a bank or two. He is himself without 
those close intimate and personal relations 
with the world of great finance which mark 
the careers of men abroad, who, like him, 
have created debts and redeemed them, 
or enjoyed the unique historical privi- 
lege of debasing a currency and redeem- 
ing it, of suspending specie payments 
as head of the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, and resuming them as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

So also of places: no one dwarfs the 
rest. No city has such vantage of situ- 
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centres of highly organized lands like 
England or France. Neither the fortune 
of empire nor of situation has given 
any one of them the primacy of Berlin 
or Vienna. Our national capital, made 
to order, still smells of the varnish after 
a century, as Madrid does after three ; 
and, like Madrid, it stands but one 
among cities older and better known. 

While every Englishman, who can, has 
his hair cut in London, New York is a 
necessity only to the American who, 
wanting his notes shaved on a magnificent 
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GRAND HALL, CITY HOME OF MR. W. L. ELKINS. 


ation, such historical dignity, or enjoys 
such public functions as enable it to sit 
at the receipt of reputation and permit 
no tribute to be paid to fame save in 
coin of its own mintage. Our cities, 
like the heirs of a patrimony too large 
to need the protection of primogeniture, 
share and share alike. ‘They stand to 
each other like the cities of Italy, new- 
welded of older domains, with never a 
Rome among them, rather than in the 
relation borne to each other by the urban 


scale, is placing his bonds by the mill- 
ion ; and, when he has done this, he is 


likely to find that he is borrowing th® 


money of banks not in New York, but 
elsewhere: for while, in financial Eng- 
land and France, London and Paris out- 
weigh ‘‘ elsewhere,’’ in financial America 
‘¢elsewhere’’ outweighs fivefold the banks 
of New York, and more than outweighs 
those of the four banking centres of the 
country—New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and Boston—put together. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 5 


To the many-citied man, this adds 
an individual interest and flavor to resi- 
dence, sojourn, or observation in Amer- 
ican cities. It is not always and alto- 
gether an advantage, it is true, that a 
city—like a well-known root-beer—is 
‘‘ unlike any other ’’ ; but much is gained 
in the dead level of democracy, if the 
cities of a land are unlike and each is 
not modeling its streets and its grand 
place, its park and its boulevards, on 
those of some central city, which waxes 
fat by sucking all the land dry of men 
and of careers. It is possible, of course, 
for a New Yorker to go through Ritten- 
house Square and think, if he does not 
say—and he probably says—‘‘ These 
people look as if they had money: I 
wonder why they don’t live in New 
York’’ ; but it is impossible for a Phila- 
delphian to see why they should, though 
this may be at bottom only because, like 
Leech’s organ-grinder, he ‘‘ understands 
the vally of peace and quiet,’’ or has a 
comfortable conviction that, since every- 
thing comes to him who waits, few cities 
are likely to outplace Philadelphia in such 
a contest. 

In short, while many American cities 


assert superiority, no American city con- 
cedes it; and Philadelphia has, in the 
long rivalry between American cities— 
a go-as-you-please on a course which has 
no common goal—the advantage of a 
singular staying-power born of the cir- 
cumstance that it is the most English 
of American cities. Boston is more 
Anglican in aspect, and there are South- 
ern cities which, though far smaller, 
have a more undiluted English descent 
in their white population; but, save a 
masterful spirit in affairs, the South has 
almost none of the distinctly English 
qualities, and Boston’s Anglicanism is an 
acquired taste, accent, and imitation. 
The mere outer dreary unbroken brick 
of Philadelphia has reminded many a 
man-who knows both cities, of London : 
although Philadelphia’s million would be 
a mere quarter-patch on the great wen 
by the Thames. Nor has it relation or 
resemblance to that double city, one half 
devoted to the business of state and the 
other half constituting a very State in the 
great world of business which differences 
the West and East Minsters of London. 
The resemblance goes far deeper than 
the brick each digs out of its foundations 
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to build its walls. Philadelphia was 
early settled by what an Englishman 
would call ‘‘city’’ people, as the type 
of early family portraits shows; its 
original English immigration came not 
from North or West England—Celtic, 
Gaelic, or Norse—but from Southern 
and Southeastern England; and the 
Saxon qualities which there perdured 
were reinforced by the first German 
emigration from Central and Saxon 


this solid—not to say stolid—foundation, 
Philadelphia displays most of those qual- 
ities which difference English cities from 
those of the Continent. It went through 
the Revolution without a street-brawl, 
and matches London by making “no 
popery”’ the cry of its only serious riot 
in a century. Its site originally taken 
up as a real-estate speculation, and set- 
tled—after the first Quaker ship-load or 
two—by those who sought freedom to 




















CITY HOME OF MR. P. A. B. WIDENER. 


Europe which this country saw. Add 
to this a dash of Sweden, the most 
conservative of Norse lands, a touch of 
Holland and the Friend, of all radicals 
in religion the quickest to become a 
conservative in society, and there is here 
a foundation, a groundwork, essentially 
similar. to the English subsoil, most of 
whose blossoms, as every student of its 
literature knows, spring from Celtic seed. 

To-day, as in all its past, thanks to 


make money, it grew, for the first half- 
century of its life, faster than any 
Colonial city, outstripping in thirty years 
places settled three generations earlier ; 
but its accretions, then and now, were 
as amorphous as those of any London 
suburb spreading over the clay banks of 
Middlesex, Kent, or Surrey. 

London itself has grown from two cen- 
tres, with an unorganized tertiary accre- 
tion. There is the Norman city of 
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Westminster, which has come to be the 
centre of government and society for the 
British Empire, and, so far as society is 
concerned, one might well believe in 
these days, of international mating and 
court presentations of the English-speak- 
ing race. ‘There is also the trading port 
of London Bridge, St. Paul’s, and the City, 
always hospitable to strangers, from the 
days of the Hanseatic League to those 
of the Rothschilds ; and lastly, the vast 
accretion and increase of Saxon work- 
people in all the country-side round 
about, which has engulfed greater 
London. Philadelphia is to-day, in final 
analysis, a double city. One is the 
centre of trade and banking, business 
and society, which grew so swiftly from 
river to river, and fills the space which 
the Post-Office has instinctively selected 
for the most frequent deliveries, from 
Pine to Vine, and which a familiar dis- 
tich has defined with like instinct : 


Chestnut, Walnut, Spruce, and Pine, 
Market, Arch, Race, and Vine. 


The other and outer shell of this 
central city is the vast manufacturing 


ES 
borough which has spread about and 
around it, first filling the plateau to the 
north, then spreading over the lower 
stretch to the south in the delta between 
the Delaware and Schuylkill, crossing the 
river meanwhile and filling West Philadel- 
phia witha city-full, some 90,000 strong, 
of young married people for the most 
part, or those who have been young mar- 
ried people, the hiving swarm of the city. 
It is the earlier central city, encompassed 
by a manufacturing population grouped 
about establishments of which many 
singly support 10,000 to 15,000 souls, 
which makes Philadelphia both so nar- 
row and so wide. ‘The activities of the 
city—its banks and its retail trade, its 
newspapers and most of its theatres, its 
galleries and most of its higher schools 
—nearly all its associate action, is gath- 
ered in the narrow parallelogram of a 
mile and a half by a mile, in its centre. 
Within this limit, everything is accessible, 
and one may easily forget the endless 
acres of small brick houses through 
which the horse-car bells tinkle for miles 
together, outside this limit. This outer 
city of manufacture and industry has 
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created its own residence-quarter on 
North Broad Street, of which the homes 
of Mr. P. A. B. Widener and Mr. W. L. 
Elkins are typical examples, and _ its 
growth has left untouched the smaller 
and less magnificent residence-quarter, 
which has steadily maintained its rela- 
tions to the lesser central city—as the 
Faubourg St. Germain lies nearer busi- 
ness Paris than its more splendid resi- 
dences—and, like all the city, full of 
personal and local attachment. 

For Philadelphia is alone among large 
American cities in having men, both 
rich and- poor, who have led active and 
energetic lives, and yet have died in the 
houses in which they were born. Imag- 
ination and interest are chiefly attracted 
by the larger and more costly houses 
which have been for three or four gener- 
ations in the hands of the same family ; 
but this is none the less true of houses 
in the alley. I know no other large 
American city—I doubt if there is one 
in the world—where you will find the 
laborer anc mechanic living in the house 
his grandfather owned. Such houses are 
less conspicuous ornaments to a great 
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city than the brilliant architectural 
renaissance designs grouped near and 
about Rittenhouse Square ; but they are 
more truly the bright jewels of a demo- 
cratic municipality. 

Growth governed by this dual develop- 
ment, which has surrounded with manu- 
factures the inner city without greatly 
altering its size and character, has spread 
rather than swept over the area it covers. 
It has never forced high the price of real 
estate, and consequently never forced to 
high rates the rents of households. The 
places which it has found in its track, it 
has embraced and annexed—without, if 
one may say so, digesting them. Ger- 
mantown, which has a clearly defined 
local tradition of two centuries, preserves 
it, though it has been for near half a 
century a constituent part of a great city. 
In their own share and fashion, this is 
true of lesser places; and such suburbs 
are saved by their habit of local action 
and organization from being mere places 
for board and lodging, vast caravanserais 
of the night, in which no man knows 
his neighbor, as in the suburbs of most 
modern cities. 
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Impinging as Philadelphia always together. The growth of Phila hia 


has on rich farm-lands and a rural 
region of singular beauty, it has been 
from its very foundation girdled with 
country places of native charm not to 
be matched on our Atlantic coast, and 
which Thomas Moore, near a century 
ago, was good-natured enough to deem 
likest those of England. <A group of 
these residences is to-day Fairmount 
Park. One of the most interesting has 
been recently acquired, to continue in 
the hands of the city the traditions of 
Bartram’s Garden. Wootton is their 
legitimate successor, in their extent, their 
beauty, and their tradition of a generous 
and distinguished hospitality. 

For a city which has had this growth 
and geographical history, no organic 
unity of development has been possible. 
New York, on its ridged island, has been 
vertebrate in its development, and at 
every step has been grouped and centred. 
Boston has always had its clear definite 
centre. Chicago, by a happy plan of 
park and boulevard, has hooped—one 
perhaps should say ‘‘ whooped ’’—itself 








The city was ‘‘ consolidated ’’ under thes 


charter which defined its present limits ; 
it was not organized. Such a city is 
almost certain to show none of that 
capacity for picturesque and individual 
action which the municipalities of Hol- 
land and of Italy have always shown, 
and in which Boston is conspicuous 
among American communities. Its pub- 
lic, now or in the past, has always been 
permeated with conservatism in all the 
social, religious, and political expression 
and activity of life. Its architecture and 
public works have too often lacked 
imagination and distinction, as those of 
South English cities would but for the 
Norman builders of their cathedrals. 
It has secured comfort, the English 
passion, for the general average, on an 
unprecedented scale ; and it is probably 
literally true that more men and women 
have lived comfortable lives on. the 
Delaware and Schuylkill than in any 
other civic population, greater or smaller, 
since the first of existing cities was built 
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10 PHILADELPHIA. 


by the waters of Abana and Pharpar. 
When such acity comes to be illustrated, 
as Philadelphia is in this article, it is 
natural and inevitable that the illustra- 
tions should be of residences and homes, 
and not of civic buildings and institu- 
tions. 

This capacity for persistent conserva- 
tism has given Philadelphia the most 
homogeneous development enjoyed or 


with General Howe. More than one 
New York Colonial family ends its record 
in the British service and closes its line 
in the grave-yard of some Anglo-Indian 
cantonment. In Philadelphia, the local 
aristocracy cast in its lot, save here and 
there an exception, with the Revolution. 
In the management of its churches and 
its charities, its libraries and its chartered 
schools, there has never been a break ; 





WOOTTON, COUNTRY HOME OF MR. G. W. CHILDS. 


endured—whatever your point of view— 
by any American city. For two cent- 
uries, it has never had a break. Charter 
has, grown from charter as naturally and 
inevitably as the English Constitution 
itself, and it is to-day the only city of a 
million in history which has never trusted 
the keeping of the peace within its limits 
to any guardians but its own appointed 
watch and police. The best Colonial 
families of Boston went to Nova Scotia 


and the student of their record, familiar 
with like corporate succession in other 
American cities, is amazed to find the 
children’s children still carrying on the 
work of the fathers. This has its lack 
and disadvantage; but it also has its 
guarantee of permanence and stability. 
It vests the operation and the fruits of 
many an institution with an accumulated 
momentum both effective and econom- 
ical in the highest degree. Change may 
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be difficult ; but reform, once secured, is 
permanent. In the civic and local rev- 
olutions which have enlivened the ward 
politics without always improving the 
municipal administration of American 
cities in the past twenty years, Philadel- 
phia is alone in having kept all it secured 
and in having begun the battle of good 
government and won the fight of honest 
administration without calling in the 
State Legislature to create commissions 
or pass charters until after successive 
elections had practically demonstrated 
what manner of government the voters 
preferred on their own account. 

When the history of American civic 
government comes to be written, no one 
of our cities will have given better proof 
that the way to secure ultimate good 
administration is to leave each city to 
work out its own problem. The patch- 
ing and plastering to which Boston, New 
York, and Chicago have been subjected 
by legislative interference, the daubing 
of the bowing wall of corrupt local 
administration with more corrupting 
State commissions, lave been in great 
measure absent from Philadelphia. The 
work of reform was done at home and 
in homes such as Mr. Strawbridge’s ; 
and the Committee of One Hun- 
dred—the most successful of all such 
bodies the country over, to one who 
saw the present end from its early 
beginning and 

placed its sessions 





in their full historical relationship—was 
but the assemblage of English burgher 
and guild headman gathered to set to 
rights the ‘‘corporation.”’ 

It is an English quality in Philadel- 
phians to be blind to much of this. 
It is easy, by dwelling on the manifold 
demerits of the city and its administra- 
tion, to forget how broad and deep are 
the foundations on which the general 
comfort has been erected. The death- 
rate of Philadelphia might be lower, 
and should be; but as it is, it is lower 
than that of any city with as high a 
summer temperature—high enough to 
make yellow fever once an annual visitor 
—and far lower than that of Paris and 
Manchester, cities of whose good gov- 
ernment one hears much. 

The capacity for recognition is one in 
which Englishry has always been defi- 
cient. It shines supreme in the Gallic 
equipment of social virtues. In this 
country, in Boston, everyone is recog- 
nized ; in Philadelphia, nobody. As a 
witty Philadelphienne has said, Boston’s 
geese are all swans, and Philadelphia’s 
swans all geese. But this lack of power 
to appreciate the individual, which so 
sadly diminishes the sweets and: rewards 
of civic life to those who. aspire and 
achieve, is accompanied, as it is apt 
to be, by an equal capacity to act in 
the mass and to be affected in masses. 
The journalist who has-worked at his 
trade in more than one American city 
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12 PHILADELPHIA. 


early comes to see and feel in Philadelphia 
that this population of a million, which 
looks so inert from without, is more open 
to the newspaper appeal than any other in 
the country. Nowhere else does a news- 
paper seem so ‘‘near’’ its readers, or 
come so close to their daily affairs. In 
no other American city do newspaper 
argument and attack have the same 
weight at the polls, and Philadelphia is 
almost alone among American cities in a 





mighty mass has never been wrong in 
great national crises. In both our great 
national struggles, it was supremely right ; 
and Philadelphia, often charged with 
being the most provincial of American 
cities, has ever been the most prompt 
to respond to national aims and aspira- 
tions. It has had a curious instinctive 
fashion of being in the national majority, 
and more frequently than any. other of 
our great cities has voted for the success- 
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voting population equal in the hot strife 
of a Presidential election to voting for the 
candidate of one party for President, and 
of the other for conspicuous local office. 
This might happen oftener with improve- 
ment both to the city’s politics and its 
administration, but it has happened often 
enough to improve both. 

Dull and Beeotian as this great com- 
munity of small householders and _tax- 
payers is often charged with being, its 


ful Presidential candidate. Passing suc- 
cess is no fit measure of right in cities 
or in men, in measures or in institutions ; 
yet, if one go back out of the smoke 
and reek of current contest and read 
the election returns of the past in the 
light and judgment of history, how rarely 
can one Say that this great American 
democracy has erred in the quadrennial 
decision with which this great city has 
so frequently agreed ? 
Talcott Williams. 




















A REST AMONG SIMPLE 


OME with me to Weyarn for your 

( sommer-frische,’’ says Fraulein 

Tilly ; ‘*you can live on the 

fat of the land for fifty of your Amer- 

ican cents a day, and you ‘can sketch 

cows and peasant lassies to your heart’s 
content.”’ 

Fraulein ‘Tilly is my companion in 
a Munich studio; her suggestion suits 
my pocket and inclinations exactly, so 
we pack up our color-boxes and camp- 
stools, and in due time set off toward 
the Bavarian highlands. 

An hour by train, and a half-hour’s 
walk up and down dale and through a 
fragrant fir-wood, drop us out of the 
busy world of to-day and land us back 
in the past century. Weyarn is tucked 
up out of harm’s way on a hill; fir 
thickets gird it snugly about and keep 
off the cold winds from the mountains 
beyond; there are crucifixes on the 
gables of the houses, and big stones hold 
down the thatch of the roofs. The rail- 
way has slipped out of sight and sound, 
and no noises are heard more modern 
than the buzz of a spinning-wheel or the 
tinkle of sheep-bells on the road—the 
sheep coming home to huddle snugly in 
their huts marked with a red cross for 
good luck. 

My American trunk, stuck over with 
many a foreign label, arriving later, 
causes a great sensation at the ‘‘ Blaue 
Taube,’’ the village inn. An admiring 
crowd, among which a spotted calf and 
a yellow dog on three legs are not the 
least curious, gathers around the trunk as 
it stands on the stone step. 

‘‘ Look at that old couple in the door- 
way,’’ whispers Fraulein Tilly. ‘‘ Pure 
Dachau costume—rapidly disappearing 
now, I’m sorry to say ; take a good look 
at the old woman’s clothes: being here 
on a visit, she has on every bit of her 
holiday finery.’’ 

The close furtive scrutiny I give her 
is certainly worth the trouble; she is 
a very well-to-do peasant, and the mate- 
rial of her costume is of the richest and 
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best of its kind. Her short-waisted bod- 
ice is of gayly brocaded silk—crimson, 
blue, yellow, and green—criss-crossed 
with chains and buttons of solid silver, 
the sleeves padded high and thick with 
wool. Wide black ribbon, with a scal- 
loped edge, is deftly bound round her 
head and arranged in loops, and wings 
shade gracefully her comely old, face. 
Her dark-blue woolen skirt is laid in deep 
close ‘‘accordion’’ folds edged with 
notched red braid, its vast circumference 
standing out from her hips in a shelf 
upon which one might safely set a tea- 
cup. Over this a plaid silk apron of the 
brightest colors, long and very full. Her 
skirt is short enough to show a good 
length of heavily ribbed white cotton 
stocking, and she keeps on her flapping 
heelless slippers with the skill born of 
long practice. 

A very quaint old doll indeed, and I 
think of the amusing contrast she would 
make, standing beside Sarah Hodges, her 
nearest representative in my native village 
—tall, gaunt, severe, in her black cash- 
mere gown, sad-colored shawl, and straw 
bonnet with sober gray ribbon. 

The buttons on the old man’s coat are 
of genuine_silver coins, large and close 
together in a double row ;_ he has a richly 
embroidered leather belt, but otherwise 
nothing striking about his dress. 

Rosel, the waitress at the Blaue Taube, 
deeply impressed with the elegance of 
my alligator-skin satchel, asks Fraulein 
Tilly in a hoarse whisper if it would do 
to call me plain “ Fraulein,’’ or shall 
she address me as ‘‘ gnadige Frau’’ ? 
They had never had an American in 
Weyarn before, and Rosel did not know 
their requirements. 

3eer and a bowling-alley make the inn 
undesirable for a long stay, so we take 
rooms in a cottage conveniently near. 
Our hostess is Frau Humpl, an old 
woman of sixty odd years, with a beam- 
ing smile and a goitre. Among other 
duties, she has the care of seven cows, 
and her appearance is rugged and sturdy. 
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Her daughter Cresenz, the youngest of 


thirteen children, helps with the milking 
and butter, and, when at work, wears the 
approved Bavarian milkmaid costume. 


It is very simple and naive: a pair of 


trousers, and any old bodice that will 
hang together, with the sleeves cut short 
for cleanliness and convenience. Cresenz 
wears gold earrings, a string of amber 
beads round her plump throat, and the 
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felt hat tilted back over her black curly 
hair has a goose’s feather and a bit of 
edelweiss stuck in the side. She has 
bright merry eyes, and, in spite of the 
preposterous, ill-cut, motley - patched 
trousers, is a pretty, pleasing girl. So 
also thinks Hansl, an humble admirer, 
proud for her dear sake to carry sour 
milk to the pig. 

In the garden is the bravest show of 
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poppies eyer seen: rose, salmon, and 
shades of royal purple, lilac, and mauve, 
fit to cause the despair of a fashionable 
milliner trying to imitate them in her 
ribbons and feathers. Here are the blue 
cabbages beloved of painters; and a 
pear-tree, generations old, trained like a 
grape-vine against the house, gives a rich 
dark background for these wonderful 
garden splendors. 

My room has a lemon- 
colored wardrobe big enough 
to hide away a brace of 
burglars. Gilded decorations 
start up from the top like 
ears, and its locks and hinges 
would suit the gates of a 
prison. On one door, St. 
Peter with his keys is painted 
in a red gown ; on the other, 
St. Paul with a sword is gayly 
clad in green and yellow. 
This imposing piece of fur- 
niture was part of a wedding 
outfit brought to the house 
of Humpl in 1782. The 
beds are quite magnificent 
in everything but sheets; a 
particularly harrowing ship- 
wreck is painted on the foot- 
board, to inspire pleasant 
dreams, while the pillows 
hide chubby cherubs wreathed 
in roses as big as cabbages. 
There is a deep feather bed 
to lie upon, and another red 
and white checked mountain 
of feathers as covering. The 
pillow-cases are girt about 
with crochet trimming, show- 
ing the red cover beneath ; 
the counterpane, removed 
always at night, is heavily 
bestrewn with knitted lumps 
and shells, and trails to the 
floor in massive fringe. 

Frau Humpl said we might have the 
rooms for three marks—seventy-five cents 
—each a week, with one sheet apiece 
thrown in out of consideration to our 
being strangers of distinction. She 
would furthermore serve us our coffee 
‘‘en prince’? in our rooms for seven 
cents each per day, including attendance. 
I beg for two sheets, agreeing to pay an 
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extra mark per week for this indulgence 
of an old prejudice. When bed-time 
comes, I find the second sheet neatly 
folded up on a chair, Frau Hump! think- 
ing I wished to drape myself in it, 
instead of a night-gown, as she after- 
ward confessed. 

In the morning, we are awakened by 
the slow heavy flap, as of bare feet, on 
the stairs; and our hostess appears with 
our breakfast and so cheery a greeting 
that we forgive the smell of the stable 
floating inwith her. The bare feet are a 
fact, and over them her homespun woolen 
petticoat is kilted well up out of the 
way ; a jacket, or ‘‘kittel,’’ as she calls 
it, has short sleeves which display to the 
shoulder her weather-beaten arms, the 
color of new mahogany and nearly as 
hard. She too has amber beads round 
her neck, which are never taken off, and 
her faded knot of hair is pinned with 
a silver skewer. In her young days, 
she, like Cresenz, wore trousers in the 
cow-stall ; but increasing years and girth 
obliged her to give them up long ago. 

The manner in which our breakfast 
is served is simple in the extreme. In 
one hand, she carries, without any plate, 
two great slices of brown bread; the 
other hand bears a tray, on which are 
two pewter pots of coffee and milk, 
eight lumps of sugar, two knives, and a 
brick of very good butter. 

Weask civilly for plates. Frau Humpl 
looks surprised. ‘‘ Is not the pine table 
scrubbed clean enough to eat upon ?’’ her 
face plainly says, but she brings the 
plates: without open remonstrance. 

We dine in the garden of the Blaue 
Taube. A very frequent dish is the pink 
under-done veal of which the Bavarians 
seem so fond. They say that tender 
young meat such as ‘‘ kalbfleisch,’’ spring 
chicken, and the like, should be slightly 
cooked, whereas you may bake beef and 
mutton until they are as brown as a 
berry: our ideas on those subjects are 
outlandish and all wrong. Cabbage and 
potatoes seem the only vegetables, and 
these always swimming in grease. Thus, 
and thus only, is Fraulein Tilly’s pre- 
diction verified, that we should live on 
the ‘‘fat of the land.’’ <As_ Rosel 
removes our soup-plates, she lays the 
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spoons therefrom at our right hand, a 
mute hint that we are to use those same 
unwashed spoons for the muddy gravy, 
salad, etc., that are to follow. Where 
the air is so fresh and the country so 
beautiful, one ought not to notice such 
sordid trifles; we are here to paint in 
solemn earnest, and good pictures are 
not made when comfort is the first 
thought. 

On Sundays, the highway is bright 
with holiday finery worn to church. 
Some of the costumes are preserved 
exactly as they were many generations 
ago, but these are seen on old people 
mostly ; and, with them, they grow every 
year more rare. ‘These costumes, with 
their embroidery of silver and gilt, silver 
chains, buckles, and buttons, full skirts 
and aprons of silk for the women, and, 
for the men, skillful needlework on 
leather, and heavy silver clasps and but- 
tons, are beyond the purses of most 
peasants to buy at the present day. If 
they have not costumes by inheritance, 
or if they have been tempted 'to sell this 
inheritance to artists or travelers, the 
peasants adopt a mixture of fashions old 
and new that is unpleasing and charac- 
terless. 

Many of the women still have the 
good taste to wind black silk handker- 
chiefs and wide black ribbon round their 
heads in the old graceful way, avoiding 
the ugliness of cheap modern hats. A 
blue cashmere apron trimmed with black 
lace, for show only, finds great favor, 
and the style of umbrella is quite genu- 
inely old. Wherever a half-dozen gaffers 
are gathered together, there you will 
surely see red, green, and drab umbrellas 
that, close-reefed, are thicker than their 
owners’ leather-clad legs. 

On Sundays, near the church-yard gate, 
I watch till I am giddy, a swarming of 
red petticoats and plumply filled-out white 
stockings ; old men with tall boots, and 
thick layers of coins for buttons on their 
waistcoats ; young men in gray and green 
‘‘calf stockings,’’ with flowers in their 
hats. 

I answer the <“ with 


xriiss’ Gott’’ 


which they all salute me till my ears 
ring, and I turn into the church-yard 
Here, though flowers run riot 


for quiet. 
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in the gardens and on the hillsides, the 
same bead wreaths and magenta-stained 
immortelles seen in the towns hang on 
the iron crosses. 

A fine rain was falling, and an old 
woman, the picture of grief, knelt on 
the sodden ground beside a grave. She 
had, on her arm, an old copper kettle 
of a graceful shape, containing holy 
water, with which she showered the grave 
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ashes!’ The old woman’s bereavement, 
therefore, was not very recent, but prob- 
ably none the less keen. 

The moss-grown stone cross marking 
the last resting-place of Margerethe 
Schwab, master-tanner’s widow, pre- 
served this interesting record, with the 
date 1792: ‘*What she possessed 
belongs now to others; what she gave 
away is now her own.”’ 

In the church, there is a 
skeleton St. Valerie, in a 
glass coffin: a pitiful human 
remnant that ought to be put 
away in the dark. His ribs 
and all his bones are wound 
round with kid, once white, 
and studded with glass jew- 
els; a gilt crown with bigger 
gems has slipped down side- 
ways over his skull, giving 
him a rakish look that, under 
the circumstances, is very 
ghastly. 

Adjoining the church is 
a tall gaunt building, with 
many deep-set Gothic win- 
dows looking into a charm- 
ing wild garden spreading 
far down toward the valley 
below. The place was for- 
merly an Augustine monas- 
tery ; but the monks having 
long since fled, it is now 
a boys’ school. When the 
well-to-do scholars are absent 
in July and August, poor 
boys from Munich, forty at 
a time, are brought here for 
the delights of a summer 
outing. ‘They bathe in the 
, | little Weyarn lake, take long 
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in spite of the rain. Tears and rain 
together ran down her withered cheeks, 
and she prayed incessantly like the hum 
of abee. ‘The cross at the grave’s head 
. bore this inscription: ‘‘’To the memory 
of the virtuous Barbara Schinabein, shoe- 
maker’s daughter in Weyarn. She 
departed this life June 12th, 1848, aged 
17 years. She was comforted with the 
Holy Sacrament. Peace be to her 


walks, fish and prowl in the 
woods, to their hearts’ con- 
tent, till their time is out 
and it is the turn of the next batch of 
boys. Their bed-room is a great place 
like a church, with a vaulted stone ceil- 
ing. On each of the forty beds, a swell- 
ing mound of feathers, with checked 
covers, like ours, and—great luxury !— 
one coarse clean linen sheet apiece. 
Each boy’s towel hangs on a numbered 
peg above a row of wash-stands. There 
need be little accommodation for clothes, 
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as each boy brings most of his wardrobe 
on his back, and through the day wears 
it all. 

As I return home, I beg a few blue 
cabbage-leaves from an old woman ina 
gold-embroidered cap. The leaves will 
make a pretty basket for some wild flow- 
ers I have a fancy to paint. Soon it is 
rumored in the village that the Ameri- 
can lady ‘‘ never saw cabbages before ; 
strange people, these foreigners !’’ 


Suddenly, one morning, we find the 
hillside sprinkled over with the delicate 
pink- purple bloom of the autumnal 
crocus—‘*‘ Lauswurzel,’’ Rosel calls them 
—to my deep disgust. 

Pretty though these frail blossoms be, 
they are an exceedingly unwelcome sight ; 
for they are an unfailing sign that the 
heavy autumn rains are rapidly gathering 
and the days of our delightful sommer- 
frische are numbered. 

Rachel Carew. 
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’VE lived to Hardscratch Corner nigh onto thirty year— 
| Peleg and'I, when we fust married, sot up housekeepin’ here ; 
And all that time I’ve traded into Capen Jones’s* store, 
That’s t’other side the Saco bridge, with a pump afore the door: 
There’s a shed to hitch yer hosses in, and that’s a grand idee 
To have yer critters under cover, as anyone can see. 


When Ben, my boy, got married to that city gal last May, 

And brought her here to live, with her grand highfalutin’ way, 
She kinder changed my notions, and last fall I went to town 
To git a meetin’ bunnit and a black alpacay gown ; 

And when the railroad stranded me at the depot, high and dry, 
I declare, I didn’t know myself—so dumfoundered was I! 


The rattle and the clatter, it had driv my sense away ! 

But I grabbed on a perliceman that was standin’ in my way, 

And he sot me right and showed me the store of Bent & Bly, 
That run up seven stories—land is cheaper in the sky ! 

And my goodness! there was more folks in there a-rushin’ round 
Than ever come on trainin’ days to Hardscratch muster-ground ! 
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And the noise was such, to save you, you couldn’t hear your ears! 
There was lots of women settin’ round in little no-backed cheers ; 
And rows of gals, all finified, behind the counters stood, 

And them settin’ women grabbed and felt of everything they could ; 
They passed it over, left and right, and tossed it back agin, 

And ‘* Cash! Cash! Cash !’’ them gals kept yellin’ out like sin. 





I stood there like a statoot! I dassent move or stir ; 
The confusion and the ’lectric lamps sot my brains all in a whir! 
But a nippant little feller, with his mustache waxed and pale 
Like the pindled-out extremity of a brindled mouse’s tail, 
Sidled up, and then I asked him for a bunnit and a gown. 
‘* Right hand,’’ says he, ‘‘ the middle aisle, about three sections down.”’ 


But, to save my soul and body, I couldn’t find the place ; 
So I asked a gal that was a-measuring off some yaller lace. 

‘« The other side, four sections up !’’ says she; and, like a gun 
Shot off by accident, she quit, and scooted on the run ! 
I looked around, and then I see some women settin’ down ; 
I told ’em that I’d come to git a bunnit and a gown. 


They stared at me, and then a door flew open in the wall ; 
They stepped into a little room, and up went room and all! 
Jest then, I met a man; says I: ‘‘I want a bunnit and a gown!”’ 
‘*Oh, yes!’’ says he; ‘‘ three flights above, left side, ’bout half-way down.’’ 
Then I went up. ‘‘ Next flight below !’’ the waiter-girl she sed ; 
Then I went down and flaxed around till I was nigh ’bout dead! 


At last, a pile of bunnits and a stack of hats I see ; 
But law! the gals that sold ’em didn’t pay no heed to me! 
‘¢T want a bunnit!’’ says I, loud enough for a dead man to hear. 
‘¢Oh, no; I shall not marry him! you’re quite mistaken, dear,’’ 
Says the fust gal to t’other one. ‘‘ Why, Jennie’s fiansee 
Give her a diamond ring ; and I am jest as good as she !”’ 


<¢T want a bunnit!’’ I yelled out, mad as a broke-up hen. 
‘¢Oh, t’other side!’’ says she. ‘‘ Here, forward No. 10!’’ 
He forwarded, and No. 10 says: ‘‘ Back, three aisles below !’’ 
And, like a blamed fool shuttlecock, they danced me to and fro! 
And all that afternoon I tramped that pesky city store, 
Up stairs and down, up back, down front, till all my bones was sore ! 


And then I shook that city’s dust off from my aching feet, 

And sometime arter dark made out to find the proper street 

That passed the railroad depot, and next day I bought my gown 

And bunnit where I’d ought to done, at Jones’s store in town! 

And when agin I gallivant them city stores to find 

Things that is kept by Capen Jones, you’ll know I’ve lost my mind! 
Clara Augusta. 
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OROTHY LAWRENCE, 
looking, one summer day, 
from the veranda of ‘ the 
big house,’’ saw the ferry 
toiling across the Black 

River. The ferryman paddled slowly, 

for the current is swift. ‘The passengers 

were a woman and boy, both black, in 

a white-covered ‘‘ mover’s wagon.”’ 
They had already reached the shore 

when the oxen became frightened, with 
the stupid strong fright of their kind ; 
and a clamor of shouts, a vast waving 
of the paddle, and backing and stum- 
bling of the oxen ended in the wagon’s 
being dumped in the river. 

Here the woman emerged from the 
wagon. Coolly dropping her dress-skirt 
on the seat, she jumped into the water 
after the oxen. Waist-high in the green 
waves, she swung her whip and shouted 
at the brutes exactly as if on dry land, 
finally driving them in good order up 
the bank. Then she disappeared behind 
the wagon, to emerge again, dry and clad. 

‘« There is a sensible darkey !’’ thought 
Dorothy, who by this time was making 
ready to go to the store for her husband. 
The store was only a stone’s-throw from 
the house, but Colonel Lawrence liked 
to have his wife come toward supper- 
time and walk home with him; after ten 
years of married life, the Lawrences were 
still in love with each other. As Dor- 
othy strolled under the shade of the row 
of gum-trees, she looked at the wagon, 
which stood by itself, with the oxen 
loose and the pole on the ground. The 
oxen were fat well-conditioned beasts. 
The wagon had a new top and was 
painted a bright-red of an uneven gloss, 
that, with the absence of decorating hair- 
lines and such bedizenments, suggested 
the home artist. A large Arkansas 
hound slept under the wagon-bed. Inside, 
one could see the swelling outlines of 
a feather bed, sacked in burlap, the 
corner of a covered sewing - machine, 
and a cooking-stove. Plainly this was 
a mover of means. 
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Thé little boy was playing near the 
wagon. He might be nine years old, a 
little brown creature whose cheeks dim- 
pled continually. All the buttons were 
on his shirt, and his short trousers were 
new and clean. 

The woman had walked toward the 
store. Colonel Lawrence came down 
the steps, and she addressed him. He 
beckoned to his wife to join him, which 
she did, perceiving that here was one of 
the times he preferred facing in company. 
She could see that he was listening to a 
tale of wrong; for he nodded his head 
and pulled at his black mustache, frown- 
ing at intervals, and murmured: ‘‘Hmn! 
hmn !’’ in the vague and non-committal 
sympathy of the man who-must listen to 
the complaints of many. 

‘*So Jake Willis is your husband,”’ 
were the first words that Dorothy heard, 
‘and you parted—”’ 

‘No, sah,’’ eagerly interrupted the 
woman, ‘‘we ain’t done. pahted. He 
run away wid Lize Ma’y Hunter. I 
never did give nare consent, sah !”’ 

The colonel recognized the distinction 
—a ‘‘parting,’’ among the negroes, 
being a’ mutual ceremony. There are 
negotiations and solemn division of the 
property and a semi-legal severance of 
the marriage bonds. 

‘“*T see,’’ said Colonel Lawrence ; 
‘‘you didn’t agree. And you want him 
back ?”’ 

‘<Dat’s it, boss—yes, sah; Jake, he 
did prommus me solemn, las’ time, he 
won’t never run ’way agin. Now, sah, 
will you please kin’ly have Jake turn dat 
nigger loose an’ come off back wid me, 
or let me go ’long er him, jes’ what he 
wantster ; I ain’t aimin’ to be ha’sh wid 
Jake! Hekin have his ruthers consarnin’ 
dat p’int!”’ 

While the woman talked—she spoke 
in a low mellow voice, with neither hurry 
nor excitement in the liquid notes— 
Dorothy was looking her over. There 
was something to look over, it may be 
said, since the deserted wife was nearly 
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five feet ten inches in height, and, though 
not stout, of a square and ample build. 
She had not the fatal gift of beauty, 
being of the genuine coal-black, flat- 
nosed, Nubian type of negro, and having 
cross eyes to the bargain; but there was 
something attractive in her exceptional 
tidiness of dress and in the anxious good- 
humor of her countenance, and some- 
thing almost graceful in her perfect com- 
mand of every muscle as she moved. 

<¢ She is not quite the ordinary darkey,”’ 
thought Dorothy. 

The colonel chewed the ends of his 
mustache and frowned, signs of perplex- 
ity recognized by his wife. 

‘«Well, you see, Mrs. Willis,’’ said 
he, ‘I don’t know much about Jake; 
he came here with a woman that he calls 
his wife, representing that they were just 
married, and took seventy-five acres on 
the yon side of the creek. I don’t know 
when he will be down to the store.’’ 

‘“<Dat’s all right, sah; I seen Jake 
a-settin’ on the steps of de sto’, when I 
come ’cross de river.’’ 

‘“<You say this girl isn’t his wife?’’ 
The colonel saw he could not postpone 
the question, and braced himself with an 
audible sigh. 

‘¢ Dat she ain’t, sah,’’ says the woman ; 
‘¢she ben Sol Hunter’s wife, but he died 
up. She got him to paht from his wife, 
she done so; and she done make her 
brags dat she wud git Jake way from me 
fo’ Christmus. She sayed as how Jake 
done runned away afo’, and he knowed 
de way !”’ 

‘¢Oh, he ran away before, did he?’’ 

“© Yes, sah; it ben like dis: we-uns 
got a fyarm down Memphis way, nigh 
*bout paid fo’; and, come time fo’ de 
morgige, we got de money tergedder. 
Jedge Covington, he lent us hunderd 
dolla’s, an’ we got de restis—dat’s hun- 
derd an’ forty-two, ’cause I did make 
dat up wid de crap an’ de aigs and de 
claybank colt we sole. An’ I ben a 
plum’ idjit an’ let Jake fetch de money 
from de jedge—two hunderd an’ forty- 
two dolla’s, sah—and Jake, he did feel 
so peart and gaily dat he jest ben 
obleeged, it look like, to stop at de 
cross-roads sto’ fo’ to git a drink; and 
dar he met up wid two wicked niggers 








from a boat, an’ dey got him to playin’ 
of craps. Well, sah, fo’ dat fool Jake 
cud bat his eve ’most, dem niggers got 
all his money plum’ ’way from him. So 
Jake, he does be mighty tender-hairted, 
and he cudn’t bear t’ come home to all 
dat sorrer an’ trouble, and he jest natch- 
elly lit right out wid dem same darkeys 
fo’ de cotton-boat. But fust he done 
sole his mule, an’ dat how come I got 
wu’'d from him. I ben nigh deestractid, 
sarchin’ fo’ him far an’ near !’’ 

‘What did you do?’’ said Dorothy, 
in a gentle voice, at the sound of which 
the muscles about the black woman’s 
mouth twitched a little. 

‘«< T’ank ye, ma’am,’’ she said; ‘‘ yes, 
ma’am, I p’intedly did have a rough 
time, dat fall. De jedge got so mad at 
Jake usin’ of him dat mean, not knowin’ 
how chicken-hairtid Jake did ben, an’ 
how he jest cudn’t bear nohow to see 
folkses suffer—so de jedge, not knowin’, 
wudn’t holp me; an’ de man wid de 
morgige, he come down on me de 
*p’inted time, an’ looked like I hadn’t 
no ways to turn. But I did reason wid 
dat man, an’ I got him to take a new 
morgige ’stidder dat ole one, if I wud 
pay fo’ hunderd dolla’s ’stidder two hun- 
derd an’ fo’ty; an’ den he let me off, 
an’ I did stay right along at my own 
place, a-waitin’ on Jake, ’cause I knowed 
he wud come back some day. And I 
got a mighty good crap nex’ year, an’ 
I made out wid de pickin’ an’ de stock ; 
an’ so I paid off most de morgige an’ all 
er de jedge’s money. I ben sho’ all 
long dat Jake be comin’ back; an’ one 
day, ’long ’bout sundown, I seen a cullud 
man a-comin’ down de lane mighty slow 
and tuckered-out like. Dat ar ben Jake. 
He suttinly did look distressid, w’arin’ 
de ve’y selfsame clo’es he done got on 
his back when he lit out, an’ kinder 
puny-lookin’ an’ coughin’ like he got 
de breas’-complaint. He says: ‘ Doesn’t 
ye know me, Persis?’? Den he cudn’t 
speak fo’ de coughin’ ; an’ me, I—’’ 

She stopped with a gulp; so unlike 
the ordinary African fashion of mani- 
festing emotion was her subdued self- 
restraint, that it took the Lawrences a 
moment to realize that she was overcome 
by the recollection of the meeting. 
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‘«T suttinly did feel good, dat time, 
to git Jake back. I got him inter de 
house, an’ got a cup of coffee down him, 
an’ kinder spirited him up; so den he 
tole me how he ben in Memphis, dat 
great big city, an’ had a turrible hyard 
time, and he seen a man—<dat ben Unk’ 
Jerusalem Coffin—come from we-all’s 
way, an’ he axed him to lend him some 
change, ’cause he didn’t know whar to 
turn fo’ a bite er bread or a bite er po’k 
—he got down so bad like dat! And 
Unk’ Jerusalem, he bu’st out laffin’ an’ 
tole him it ben right funny fo’ a man 
ownin’ a good fyarm to be gwine hungry 
dat-a-way! An’ wid dat, Jake got 
excited an’ axed him questins an’ borried 
what he cud an’ come right spang home 
by de nex’ boat. Well, ayfter dat, we-all 
paid de res’ er de morgige an’ got ’long 
right good, an’ sent de boy—dat ben 
Jake’s boy, ye know, sah—’’ 

‘¢He was a widower, then, when you 
married him ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, sah; suttinly, sah. Jake’s fust 
wife ben Sist’ Viney Griffin; belong to 
we-all’s chu’ch, a right good woman, 
dat made de bes’ kind er light bread. 
She died up an’ lef’ Jake wid de baby, 
de onlies’ chile dey got, him risin’ of 
two. Looked like dey didn’t have 
nobuddy to do fo’ dem, so I jes’ taken 
de chile to my own place. I ben doin’ 
well, an’ dey ben mighty po’. Dat how 
come I taken up wid Jake in de fust 
place ; I got sorter wonted to doin’ fo’ 
him, ’cause he’d be comin’ to see de 
baby, an’ I wud men’ him up—him 
havin’ nobuddy. An’ we did get ‘long 
right well tell dat ’ar Lize Ma’y, she sot 
er eyes on my Jake an’ made her brags 
she ben gwine t’ marry him afo’ nex’ 
Christmus. An’ she kep’ up a-laffin’ an’ 
a-laffin’ ; an’ ever’ festival Jake done go 
ter, dar ben dat Lize Ma’y a-laffin’ at 
him! Dat made him kinder curi’s an’ 
cravin’ fo’ to know what fo’ she keep up 
dat laffin’; men pussons is dat way— 
dey sots deir min’s on mo’ fool t’ings 
dan de women; I had de crap to look 
ayfter, an’ de keerin’ fo’ de stock an’ de 
cookin’, an’ a power er t’ings to keep 
me busy. ‘Sides, I cudn’t leave de 
chile by his lone, to go to festivals ; but 
I cudn’t enjure to ’prive Jake er takin’ 
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his time an’ his pleasure. So he did go, 
an’ he met up wid her ever’ time; an’ 
bymeby he got to axin’ of her ’bout de 
laffin’, an’ bymeby agin she didn’t laff 
no mo’, an’ dat how come all de trouble. 
One day, he lef me in de mo’nin’, 
makin’ out like he ben gwine to take a 
load er wood to de jedge; an’ I ain’t 
seen him tell dis day. - But a man come 
an’ showed me a paper dat he sayed ben 
sign by me; an’ dat like ‘nuff, seein’ 
Jake got me to sign my name to whut he 
did call jest a lettin’ him sell de bit of 
wood. ‘An’ he say, dat man, dat I done 
sign ’way de hull plum’ place, an’ dat 
Jake got de money—’’ 

Husband and wife exchanged glances, 
both recalling that Jake had come to the 
Black River with a most surprising plen- 
itude of ready money. 

‘¢ Well, sah,’’ she continued, ‘‘ I wen’ 
to de jedge; but he did say as how I 
done sign de paper, and de place ben 
Jake’s fo’ to sell, an’ I cudn’t do nuffin’. 
An’ I went to ax him to-.cotch Jake fo’ 
me, an’ git him back; but he sayed dat 
he cudn’t fin’ him. An’ den I sole de 
truck an’ de stock, an’ pack up what I 
cudn’t sell, an’ come a-sarchin’ fo’ Jake ; 
*cause I knowed ’t didn’t ben no good 
waitin’ on him, ’cause dar didn’t ben 
nuffin’ fo’ him to come back ter! I ben 
trackin’ him ever since; but I got him 
now, sho’.’’ 

She smiled; the inscrutable part of 
the whole business was that she should 
be so confident that it would be con- 
cluded in her favor, if once she were 
face to face with the fugitives. 

««T ’lows,’’ she said, ‘‘ Jake done fool 
away a heap er dat money ; but he kain’t 
of got shet er it all. We kin make 
mo’—’’ 

Here she stopped and stared down the 
winding road from the forest. 

Along the sun-dappled roadway, rat- 
tling and jingling, came a smart new 
wagon, drawn by two young horses of 
mettle enough to toss their heads and 
shy at pools of water here and there. 
The front seat of the wagon was filled 
by the voluminous white draperies of the 
only occupant, a handsome yellow girl 
whose eyes rolled under an astonishing 
flower-pot of a hat, and whose white 
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gown was decked with a motley flutter 
of ribbons. She glittered with plated 
jewelry and red and green and yellow 
glass and Arkansas diamonds. 

Pompously she held herself erect and 
tossed her ringleted head at the gaping 
crowd of darkeys. 

‘‘Heabenly name! dat sho’ de colts,’’ 
muttered the wife; ‘‘ look a’ de way dat 
fool nigger dribe—wabble fom one side 
er de road to de udder, like a goose 
a-runnin’. lLize Ma’y, I done come fo’ 

ake.”’ 

The splendidly attired stopped and 
looked at the old wife standing in the 
dusty road in her homely gown. 

At first, she winced; but in a second, 
recovering herself, she tossed her head in 
vast scorn. 

‘Go ’long, nigger, then,’’ she said, 
distinctly ; ‘* you wicked. woman, ain’t 
you ’shamed to come runnin’ ayfter my 
husband? You’ a heap too old to be 
actin’ so scandilous !’’ 

Persis only gasped ‘‘ You’ husband ?’’ 
and stared at her as a fish stares, jerked 
out into the maddening air. 

Some intention that Lize Ma’y had of 
stopping at the store she must have 
quickly abandoned, for she lashed the 
horses. 

‘Stop !’’ thundered Lawrence, not 
that he was excited, but to be heard 
above her wheels and the laughter of the 
idlers. : 

She made as if she did not hear; but 
he waved his arm at her, and she had not 
the audacity to sail past him, the white 
man. Sullenly she drew in her horses ; 
but then, as if by the switching away of 
a curtain, her face was revealed, all coy 
smiles, and she said : 

‘Was you seekin’ anything, sah ?’’ 

‘““Yes; I have something to say to 
you. Why did you inveigle that poor 
woman’s husband away from her ?”’ 

‘¢ Laws, sah, she does be po’ and old, 
but that ain’t my fault; I kain’t holp 
her bein’ born so long befo’ me—that 
ben the Lord’s will, and not mine. And 
I does hate to say it bout her, but she is 
the one takin’ away husban’s, for ‘she is 
aimin’ to take away mine. She never 
was Jake’s wife—no, sah, never; and 
when he met up with me, he got ashamed 
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of himself, and he lef’? his wickedness 
and married me. And then she threat- 
ened his life, and so we come ’way down 
here.”’ 

This was said with a touching mien 
of modesty that had like to have 
impressed the man who listened, but his 
wife laughed. 

‘*Do you mean to say you are Jake’s 
wife, and not this one?”’ 

‘Yes, sir—yes’m. I ben married by 
Squire Nixon, and I got de writings cor- 
rect. Ax her who married her to Jake.” 

‘¢It ben a minister, an’ he is daid!’’ 
said Persis, frowning. 

‘¢ But you is sho’ got some writings 
"bout it, to show?”’ said Lize Ma’y, inso- 
lently gentle. 

** You knows I ain’t; you knows Jake 
stole de stockin’ wid de money whar dey 
ben !’’ said Persis, between her teeth, 
still staring in the same daze. 

“I like for to go to my husband, if 
you please, sah,’’ said Lize Ma’y, with 
much suavity; ‘I ain’t ’customed t’ be 
holdin’ talk with sich pussons. I don’t 
aim to give her no bad talk, but I ask 
her jest to leave us ’lone and quit inter- 
ferin’ with married folks. ’Tain’t 
decent.”’ 

She inclined her bedecked head to the 
colonel and his wife, and was for making 
off again. Again the colonel stopped 
her. 

‘‘Hold a minute,’’ said he—his wife 
had whispered in his ear; ‘‘I want to 
hear what Jake has to say for himself, 
before you talk it over together. Hi! 
you Jim, run up and tell Jake to come 
over here !’’ 

There was a pause that the discarded 
wife filled up by going over to the little 
boy. She was visibly agitated. ‘‘ You’ 
daddy a-comin’, Jakey,’’ she said. ‘Is 
you got you’ face clean? Make haste 
an’ git you’ new cap on!”’ 

The erring Jake, when he appeared, 
escorted by no less than six interested 
black brethren, showed a mild, rather 
attractive, yellow face and a smart new 
suit of clothes of the gay plaids that lie 
in heaps on the counters of ‘<all-sort 
stores’’ in the South. A flimsy red silk 
handkerchief stood in a triangle out of 
one pocket. He drew it forth, wiped 








his face, and grinned feebly, first at one 
claimant and then at the other. 

‘*I done come fo’ ye, Jake,’’ said 
Persis, in a quiet way. 

Lize Ma’y writhed her shapely head 
and shrugged her shoulders, giggling : 

‘¢Cunnel is cravin’ to know if you is 
my husban’ or hers, Jake.’’ 

Before Jake answered, he hopped 
nimbly into the wagon. Then he said: 

‘‘T reckon I belongs to Lize Ma’y.”’ 

‘¢ But this woman here says you mar- 
ried her first,’? objected the colonel ; 
‘<hold those horses still, will you, Jake ?’’ 

‘Does be powerful skeery and rest- 
ive,’’ muttered Jake, while he drew in 
the reins with a wide crooking of his 
elbows and loud ‘“‘ Huh! quit you’ fun- 
nin’ !’’ and hissing sounds between his 
teeth. 

“‘T nev’ did marry her ’tall,’’ says he, 
‘‘nev’ in dis worl’: jes’ ta’en up wid 
her, an’ dat’s all—ain’t it, Lize Ma’y ?”’ 

<‘Dat’s a lie!’’ says Persis. 

‘“‘Who knows that you were married 
up in Tennessee ?’’ Dorothy struck in. 

To her surprise, Persis’s face fell. 

“‘T done tole de jedge dat, an’ he 
sayed whar did I ben mah’ied, ’cause it 
ben afo’ we-uns did move to Tennessee ; 
an’ he sayed did I got are writin’s, an’ 
I didn’t, ’cause Jake stole dem; an’ he 
sayed I cudn’t prove it. But I don’t 
guess Jake wud t’ar up dem papers dat 
we allus did keep so keerful—’’ 

Lize Ma’y’s muttered chorus of scorn 
rose into a groan: 

‘¢Oh, jes’ hark to the lies of her! 
She knows there ain’t no papers !”’ 

‘“‘T am sorry,’’ said the colonel ; 
‘‘but, if you have no proof of the mar- 
riage, I really can’t interfere, under the 
circumstances.”’ 

«‘T’ank you, sir,’’ said Lize Ma’y; 
‘but one t’ing mo’: Jake and me, we 
is right willin’ to take little Jakey home 
and keer fo’ him.’’ 

«Yes, sah—suttinly, sah; we is, fo’ a 
fac’ !’’ Jake agreed, eagerly, with a look 
at the boy. ‘‘ Come on by, Jackey ; ain’t 
ye gwine speak to dad ?”’ 

But Jakey, though he grinned respon- 
sively, held back, saying: 

‘¢ Mummer too ?”’ 

For the first time, Jake looked uncom- 
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fortable; he stole a glance at the ugly 
sad face of the woman standing in the 
dust, and then winced at some unseen 
prod from the girl by his side and tried 
to pass it off with a laugh. 

“*Come on,’’ said Lize Ma’y, ‘‘the 
chile belongs to you; she cayn’t claim 
him.”’ 

‘*T don’t like for to toll him ’way 
from ’er,’’ muttered Jake; ‘‘ but if ye 
want to git shet er him, Persis, I are 
right. willin’—’’ 

The woman’s face quivered a little. 

‘‘No,’’ said she, quietly, <‘I don’t.’’ 
At the same time, she suddenly flung 
both her arms about the small body 
pressed among her skirts, and glared at 
Lize Ma’y, who smiled back. 

‘You ain’t got nothin’ to say ’bout 
it,’’ was the taunt in which Lize Ma’y 
expressed both hate and triumph; ‘‘he 
ain’t no kin to you!”’ 

Mrs. Lawrence came to the rescue of 
her perplexed husband with a calm femi- 
nine disregard of the visible claims of 
the law of the land. 

“<Jake, you go right on home,”’ she 
said ; ‘‘you both ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves. We are going to find out 
about this. You can come back to-mor- 
row.”’ 

Lize Ma’y would have spoken, but for 
her companion; he read the light in 
Dorothy’s eye too shrewdly for resistance. 
Without a word, he hit the horses a 
swinging clip with the twig that served 
as whip, and the wagon whirled off in a 
cloud of dust. 

Only Dorothy noted the tears slowly 
gather in the deserted wife’s eyes. Not 
a word did she speak. She made a rude 
kind of courtesy to the white lady, and, 
with the child still clinging to her skirts, 
she moved away. They saw her climb 
into the wagon. 

‘‘ Well, I am sorry for her,’’ said Dor- 
othy; ‘‘I think she was his wife.’’ 

‘« There’s no telling,’’ said the colonel, 
philosophically ; ‘‘I reckon she can’t do 
anything if she is.”’ 

‘¢Can’t she go to law?”’ 

‘‘She could not prove anything if she 
did.’’ 

‘““Well, I don’t think much of the 
law, then!’’ cried Dorothy, with true 
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feminine logic, according to the mascu- 
line notion of it. 

The colonel dismissed the matter from 
his mind. Dorothy was less easily swayed 
when her sympathies were moved. 

“‘T wonder if she can wash,’’ she 
mused aloud, in the morning. 

‘There, I nearly cut myself,’’ said 
the colonel, who was shaving himself, 
and thus easily ruffled. ‘‘Who can 
wash ?”’ 

‘* Why, Persis, of course—Jake’s wife. 
We might have her do our extra washing 
this week, and then she could stay on 
and have a chance to win back Jake.’’ 

‘¢She is more likely to lose the child 
—Lize Ma’y means business; and she 
has no legal claim.’’ 

‘‘Isn’t there any court she could 
go to?”’ 

** Well, hardly.”’ 

‘¢T think it a very great shame, Phil ; 
and I am going to talk to that Jake.” 

Mrs. Lawrence was in earnest. The 
colonel laughed, but he drove her to 
Jake’s in the cool of the morning, quite 
the same. 

They were both surprised to find, in 
front of the house, a white-covered 
mover’s wagon ; and their surprise deep- 
ened and thrilled into amaze when a tall 
woman put her head out of the door. 
The woman was Persis. At the same 
moment, Jake’s slim figure and gentle 
smile drifted into view from around the 
wood-pile. 

He smiled sheepishly at the colonel’s 
salutation. 

‘¢ Oh, yes, sir,’’ said he; ‘‘ dat Persis 
fo’ sho’, boss! You see,’’ he rubbed his 
hands softly together, ‘‘she come by 
right early, befo’ sun-up ’most. I ben 
kinder upset by dat ’ar Lize Ma’y ony- 
how, an’ I ben studyin’ ’bout t’ings. 
Den up comes Persis and gits out befo’ 
ye cud bat you’ eye, and is gwine in de 
house, an’ all she says ben: ‘I done 
come fo’ my Jake,’ Says she; an’ dat ’ar 





fool yaller gell, she ben fixin’ to laff an’ 
laff. Persis, she nev’ did git mad—jes’ 
says: ‘I ben to de cunnel, an’*I ben to 
de jedge, an’ no redressance nur holp, 
an’ I taken it inter my own han’s, Lize 
Ma’y,’ says she; an’ ’clare if dat triflin’ 
Lize Ma’y didn’t bu’st out laffin’ so ye 
cud hear ’er clear an’ across de creek. 
An’ den Persis, she nev’ did pyart lips 
wid ’er no more—jes’ falled on her and 
pulled out a big pawpaw switch an’ guv 
"er de bud most outrigeous. Yes, sir, 
she did lick dat  gell twell she squealed 
an’ hollered an’ run outen de house, an’ 
den she made me run fotch all ’er clo’es 
an’ fling dem ayfter her.’’ 

‘‘But did not you interfere?’’ said 
the colonel, with a strong desire to 
laugh. 

Jake rolled his mild eyes. 

‘<I don’t reckon you ev’ did see Per- 
sis excited,’’ answered Jake, solemnly ; 
‘¢ Persis, she don’ sull nor she don’ r’ar 
on ye, but she’s terrible hefty in her 
arms! No,sir: I doesn’t ’low to bunch 
rags wid dat nigger, if I kin holp it!’’ 

‘« But you were mighty easy with her 
yesterday !”’ 

‘¢ Den I ben in de wagin, sir; dat ’ar 
does make a heap o’ differ.’’ 

‘¢ What did you do?”’ 

‘“‘Why, I stan’s mighty still and 
reasons wid Persis, and begs her not to 
hu’t Lize Ma’y too hyard; and den I 
goes in, an’ Persis done make me some 
er de bestis coffee an’ corn bread.”’ 

At this moment, Persis put her head 
out of the door, and both man and 
woman grinned. 

‘‘Well, you got him back, didn’t 
you?’’ said Dorothy. 

‘¢In_.co’se,’’ Persis replied; ‘I 
knowed I cud git Jake back, if I jest got 
a little place to argy wid him in!’’ 

‘“‘T was  mistaken,’’ the colonel 


‘explained to his wife; ‘‘ there was still 
a resource, and Persis appealed to the 
court of last resort.’’ 


Octave Thanet. 











: THE LADY OF THE ALAMO. 


across the Alamo Plaza, with 

suddenly aroused interest, 
turned into that old gray building from 
which the square, derives its name. 

He had visited the Alamo before, as 
orthodox tourists in San Antonio are 
bound to do, and, finding little there 
save historical associations, with the cal- 
lous irreverence of one not nurtured in 
proper awe of Texan traditions, had 
declared the place a bore: and he would 
scarcely have entered its portal a second 
time but for the unreasoning impulse 
which prompted him to follow a young 
woman who had been walking in front 
of him for a couple of blocks. It was 
one of the luxuries of his present exist- 
ence that he had plenty of time to indulge 
his caprices, and he had, man-like, taken 
full advantage of the delightfully welcome 
privilege. 

The usual mixed company was there, 
clustered about the veteran custodian of 
the place, who was wearily exhibiting his 
meagre collection of relics. The lady, 
frowning slightly with the effort to see 
after the sudden plunge from the brilliant 
April sunshine outside into the semi- 
twilight of the old cloister, stopped apart 
from the others, while Pendleton, a little 
withdrawn in the deeper shadows at one 
side, stood furtively regarding her. 
There was something about her face that 
seemed to him wondrously attractive. 
It was not that she was so beautiful. 
Harriet Gordon, to whom for more than 
a year now he had been engaged to be 
married, was far handsomer than this 
woman, he idly reflected. 

He had developed a habit, lately, of 
comparing his betrothed with most 
women he met. He thought it argued 
weli of his fondness for her that she was 
so constantly in his mind ; but, although 
generally prompt to decide that she was 
handsomer or more graceful or more 
accomplished than the other who hap- 
pened to be under observation, it was 
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still a little disconcerting to discover in 
other women so many charms in which 
his Harriet seemed more or less wanting. 
In this woman, it was a certain appealing 
gentleness that seemed so_ irresistibly 
winning. An imperious temper flashed 
in Miss Gordon’s black eyes, while her 
manner conveyed almost too plainly an 
impression of girlish arrogance developed 
out of rare beauty and life-long indul- 
gence. 

This woman’s face, moreover, was not 
so freshly fair as that to which he had 
vowed his life’s fealty; but Pendleton 
seemed, of a sudden, to have reached 
that epoch that comes to most’ men of 
ripe years, when the rose-bloom loveli- 
ness of girlhood seems something to be 
admired like the flowers, the innocent 
insipidity of its society scarce more to be 
desired than a dinner of candied violets. 

A wickedly perverse conviction had 
subtly grown upon him in this last year 
—while his betrothed, traveling abroad 
with her mother, had fed the flame of his 
passion with letters of school-girl sim- 
plicity, ingenuously saying nothing in 
an angular English hand that tediously 
wandered over many pages—that Miss 
Gordon was almost objectionably young 
and girlish. 

It was a fault on the right side, one 
which time was sure to mend ; and yet— 
And, at this point in his reflections, poor 
Pendleton always loyally stopped short 
with a sigh. 

This woman looked as if she had 
conned much of life’s lessons of good 
and ill, to find the weight of its wisdom 
only saddening ; but there was that pecul- 
iar sweetness about the lines of her 
mouth, a purity and tenderness in the 
depths of the soft gray eyes, which told 
that, if she had perhaps passed through 
the fires of sorrow, the process had but 
been a refining of character. She was 
pale, as if she might have been ill, and 
she moved with a certain languor, as if 
she felt the almost tropical heat of that 
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radiant spring morning. Pendleton, not 
over-strong himself, was full of impulsive 
sympathy, anathematizing the place that 
there was not a chair he might fetch 
for her. Already his interest had bred 
in him an unreasoning sense of posses- 
sion, as if it were his right, more than 
that of any other there, to minister to 
her comfort. He was roused from his 
abstraction by a stir in the small assem- 
blage. 

‘‘And now we will go upstairs,’’ the 
veteran was saying. ‘‘All keep together, 
please.’’ 

But, as the perspiring people, cheered 
by momentary hope of discovering some- 
thing really interesting, trooped eagerly 
up the dingy staircase, Pendleton drew 
back in ludicrous alarm. The lady was 
turning back as if she were minded to 
slip away by the open door. 

‘‘Aren’t you going ?’’ he impulsively 
questioned, with rather inane pretense 
of doubt he felt as to whether it were 
proper that he should go before her, 
bent on discovering her intention before 
he committed himself to the stairs. 

‘¢ T suppose there is not much to see,’’ 
she murmured, glancing undecidedly 
after the last pair of shoes disappearing 
at the turn above. 

‘¢Qh, I think so,’’ he mendaciously 
returned, yet with studied indifference, 
lest undue eagerness on his part should 
deter her from coming. ‘‘ Whatever it 
is, one should hardly leave San Antonio 
without seeing it.’’ 

She glanced upward again with a 
slight movement of acquiescence, and 
Pendleton, curiously relieved, stepped 
courteously before her up the stairs. 

‘¢ You were right, you see.; there are 
only the bare walls to look at,’’ he vent- 
ured to observe, when they were in the 
great room above, where the veteran was 
cheerlessly disclosing the spot where 
Crockett fell and Bowie was so ruthlessly 
butchered. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ she assented, rather icily ; but 
Pendleton thought her manner perfect. 
He could not have wished her to be 
over-ready to accept advances from a 
man of whom she could know nothing, 
except perhaps his somewhat impertinent 
interest in herself. 


‘«So far as architecture goes, it seems 
to be the least interesting of all the 
Mission buildings,’’ he. persisted, bent 
on improving the opportunity so far as 
he might. ‘* You have seen the others ?”* 
he added, with a bland assumption of 
unconsciousness that such impersonal 
observations could give offense. 

“‘Yes,’’ she said, after a slight pause, 
as measuring in one sweeping glance what 
manner of person he might be, her tone 
distinctly more friendly as she added: 
‘“We have been to the First Mission 
several times.’’ 

Clearly she belonged to the tourist 
class. Pendleton exulted that he had 
discovered so much. 

‘« Those old friars knew how to choose 
for themselves the best of earth, to say 
nothing of their hold on the hereafter,’’ 
he smilingly went on. ‘‘ But, it seems 
to me, the other Missions had rather 
the best of it as to situation.’’ 

‘‘Ah, but here was always the river,’’ 
she quickly protested, with a smile 
which, to Pendleton, was simply enchant- 
ing: ‘this wonderful sea-green river. 
It seems to me that nothing in the world 
can be more beautiful.’’ 

They seemed to have attained a cer- 
tain intimacy, all ina moment; and they 
idly talked, as they followed the others 
about, of the old battle of the Alamo: 
of San Antonio, with its quaint Mexican 
drowsiness, its curios and its climate, 
Pendleton heroically repressing the eager 
questions as to herself that trembled on 
his lips. She wore a spray of cape jas- 
mine pinned at the bosom of her gown, 
and the heavy languorous fragrance of 
the flower haunted his -senses for days. 

‘You will want to put your name in 
the visitors’ book,’’ he said, when they 
were downstairs again. It was an oppor: 
tunity he had waited for; but perhaps, 
despite the studied indifference of his 
manner, his eagerness was too apparent, 
for she drew back with a sudden chill 
reserve, murmuring that she could not 
write with her gloves on—going on to 
bid him good-morning in a tone which, 
while sweetly courteous, somehow put to 
confusion his half-formed resolve to fol- 
low her down the street. 

With a vague unpleasant sensation of 
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rebuff, he hurried across the Plaza toward 
his hotel; but no sooner was he sure 
that she was well out of sight than he 
had repented the delicacy that had staid 
_his steps, and was eagerly following in 
the way she had gone. After all, there 
seemed to him no good reason why he 
might not try to discover where she was 
stopping. It was quite possible, indeed, 
that he might find there some chance 
acquaintance who could vouch for his 
respectability by regularly introducing 
him to her. His daring fancy even 
reflected that, since hotels were public to 
all, it would even be possible for him to 
establish himself beneath the selfsame 
roof, if he wished. At least, he would 
like to see her again—to know her name 
and somewhat about her. But, though 
he walked on quite to the far end of the 
town, he caught no smallest glimpse of 
the lady in gray. He was not particularly 
concerned at the failure, however ; upon 
reflection, he was sure, in a place so 
small as San Antonio, that to meet her 
again was a mere question of time. 

He stopped in a mood of luxurious 
enjoyment on one of the bridges span- 
ning the limpid green river, dreamily 
watching the flickering lace-work of 
deeper greens playing on the smooth 
surface of the water. ‘‘It is beautiful,’’ 
he absently remarked at length, becom- 
ing aware that an acquaintance had 
stopped beside him—a man of whom he 
only knew that his name was Emerson, 
and that he came from Denver. 

‘<Do you refer to the river or to love’s 
young dream ?”’ laughingly demanded that 
gentleman, lazily lighting a cigarette. 
‘‘T have spoken to you twice without 
your paying the slightest attention ; there 
can be but one explanation when a man 
is so absent-minded as that.’’ 

Pendleton laughed perfunctorily. He 
had been, on the instant, impulsively 
inclined to ask if this other had hap- 
pened to meet his lady of the Alamo 
as he came up the street; but this turn 
of the conversation effectually tied his 
tongue. It was as well, he more soberly 
reflected ; it would have been profanation 
to speak of her to this fellow, whose 
coarse sensual nature spoke in every line 
of his handsome though passion-worn 


face. His low mind would almost inev- 
itably have misunderstood the que. 
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tone of knowing raillery, whi se 
ton began to find offensive. <‘‘¥ 


it Boucicault says of love ?>—‘a pleasant 


scapegoat for a little epidemic madness.’ 
That’s about the size of it ; only things 
generally get twisted so that a man is apt 
to think himself the scapegoat before he 
has done with it.’’ 

Pendleton laughed rather impatiently, 
abruptly changing the subject. ‘At 
which hotel are you stopping?’’ he 
demanded, with sudden show of interest ; 
and, when he had been told the name of 
the hostelry, pursuing his own line of 
thought, he added: ‘‘ Many nice people 
there ?”’ 

“Tf there are, I have not happened 
to encounter any of them—except when 
I have looked in the glass,’’ with a large 
appreciation of his joke. <‘‘ Beastly hole, 
this. Shall you be here long ?’’ 

Pendleton regarded him with a slow 
meditative stare, as though considering 
the question for the first time. ‘I shall 
stop a fortnight longer,’’ he declared at 
length, as if his mind were but just set- 
tled on that point. ‘‘ The fact is,’’ with 
a certain air of defending himself, ‘‘ my 
doctor ordered me here; I had been 
having a little tussle with typhoid fever 
before I came, a month ago. It was a 
great bore at first; but now—I believe I 
rather like the place.’’ 

‘‘A matter of taste,’’ quoth the gentle- 
man from Denver, halting before the 
entrance to his hotel. ‘‘ We shall be 
leaving in a few days, thank fate; mean- 
while, drop in and see us. My wife is 
something of an invalid, and you can 
compare your symptoms. Invalids have 
an unfailing topic of interest in their 
symptoms, haven’t they ?’’ 

‘‘«Thank you; I shall be greatly 
pleased,’’ he stiffly returned, inwardly 
resolved. to have nothing more to do with 
thé invitation. 

*Pendleton’s month in San Antonio 














had been a time of stagnation and weari- 
ness unspeakable. III and listless at first, 
he had been little disposed for sociability, 
and, having no friends in the place, had 
made none. He had met many of the 
strangers sojourning there, many of them 
invalids like himself, and all, to his 
mind, wholly uninterestimg. He had 
been but that very morning resolved to 
start for the North in a day or two; but 
now, of a sudden, he felt loath to leave 
this bright Southern sunshine. Miss 
Gordon, with her mother, was to arrive 
in New York in the early part of May, 
now three weeks hence, and it had been 
arranged that he was to meet her there ; 
but, meanwhile, why should he elect to 
shiver in his Chicago home for an inter- 
vening fortnight ? 

He had now a certain purpose in the 
disposal of his days, which he pursued 
with the whimsical persistence of an 
invalid. His interest was not sufficiently 
keen to make the chase unduly exciting, 
or recurrent failure of much moment ; 
it was simply a fillip of new zest that 
served as a tonic in the enforced idleness 
that had been such a drag upon his 
spirits. He no longer suffered from that 
lassitude which he had previously attrib- 
uted to the debilitating effect of the 
climate. He began to feel better, more 
like himself. He went about with new 
energy, looking up acquaintances at 
their hotels and boarding-houses—under 
any roof he might find her. He haunted 
the chile-stands by night ; he drove down 
to the Missions, and out to the military 
post on days of dress parade; he ling- 
ered in the curio-shops. Wherever tour- 
ists might be found, there he followed in 
his whimsical pursuit, finding a hundred 
things to interest him in the quaint old 
place, where before he had seen nothing. 
To what end he was so persistently seek- 
ing to see this woman again, he did not 
for a moment consider; he was not in 
a mood for introspective analysis, and 
he had a boyish delight in drifting along 
on the tide of caprice, heedless of reasons 
or results. 

And, with no design on his own part, 
he came to see a good deal of his 
acquaintance from Denver, as the days 
passed by: Mr. Emerson having con- 
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ceived a hope of interesting him in a 
certain tract of land which he proposed 
to place upon the market as an addition 
to San Antonio. Time, moreover, hung 
rather heavily upon Mr. Emerson’s hands, 
who was detained in the place longer 
than he had planned, by his wife’s 
having contracted a malarial fever of- a 
mild type—out of sheer perversity, as it 
would seem from her husband’s tone. 
He was in decidedly an ill humor, 
indeed, at being thus detained when he 
wanted to be off; and he railed at the 
dust-and cobwebs of the drowsy old 
place, at its cooks and its climate; he 
cursed the dampness and the doctors ; 
it even occurred to Pendleton that there 
was a curse in his heart for the poor 
woman who was the unfortunate cause 
of the delay. 

However that might be, she seemed 
left to recover as best she might. There 
was no possible reason, Emerson airily 
explained; why he should sit beside his 
wife’s bed and hold her hand: she had 
an excellent nurse. Indeed, he could 
have gone about his business in Denver 
perfectly well, but that she became 
hysterical at the first hint of his leaving 
her, and the doctor had insisted on his 
remaining. ‘Those tender clinging-vine 
sort of women were charming upon 
occasion, he went on to observe, with 
his air of devil-may-care candor; but a 

¢fnan was apt to find that sort of ons a 
chestnut in the long run. 

dleton had before this pom Aw 
that Emerson’s marriage had been some- 
how unfortunate. There was that in his 
tone, when he referred to his wife, which 
would have seemed revoltingly brutal, 
but that Pendleton had come to sympa- 
thize with him as a victim of unfortunate 
circumstances. Although he had not 
been told the story in so many words, 
he understood that Emerson had been 
entrapped into a marriage with some low 
person, whose influence had been to drag 
still lower his own naturally coarse 
nature. He had come to have rather a 
liking for the fellow, who, not unblessed 
with tact, and with the trained talents of 
the real-estate operator, having an eye to 
the promoting of his own schemes, had 
chosen to make himself as agreeable as 
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he might. It was an evidence of this 
growing kindliness that he one day 
chose to tell of that chance meeting 
with his lady of the Alamo, as he had 
fallen into a way of calling her in his own 
mind. 

‘So there’s a lady in the case?’’ 
laughed Emerson, appreciatively. ‘I 
might have known it; though, from the 
way you peered at everybody we met, I 
had half made up my mind that you 
were a detective in disguise. But I’m 
glad you occasionally have erratic 
impulses like the rest of us. Now, I 
have a little mash of my own, that I 
picked up in the post-office one day—’”’ 

‘¢I’m sorry for your wife, Emerson,’’ 
retorted Pendleton, sharply, by no means 
pleased to have this man’s ‘little mash’”’ 
referred to in the same breath with that 
dainty lady in the nun-like gown of gray, 
enshrined in his thoughts like a saint, 
only to be approached in deepest rever- 
ence. ‘*You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself.’’ 

‘« Think so?’’ grinning in undisturbed 
good-humor. ‘‘ Well, to tell the truth, 
I’m sometimes rather sorry for her myself ; 


but charity begins at home, you know, 
and I’m rather sorrier for her husband, 


all things considered,’’ checking a sigh 
that seemed real with a smile that was 
not merry. ‘‘Some day, when you are 
a married man, we will get together and 
consider whether marriage is a failure or 
no; perhaps by that time I may recipro- 
cate by pitying Mrs. Pendleton.”’ 

Pendleton felt a sudden sense of chill 
alarm, as if the other’s words might be 
a prophecy. ‘It would appear that the 
majority of marriages can hardly be 
made ‘in heaven,’’ he slowly observed. 

‘¢ You bet your life they’re not,’’ with 
vigorous conviction. ‘‘Even if you 
were to find again your lady of the 
Alamo and marry her—’’ 

‘«¢ Marry her ?’’ his face flushing hotly, 
and such a light of anger in his eyes that 
the other was wholly amazed and dis- 
comfited. ‘‘ You are as likely to find 
her and marry her as I am.”’ 

‘¢ The Lord forbid !’? quoth Emerson, 
with comical fervor. ‘‘I know when 
I’ve had enough.” 

There lacked a few days of the fort- 


night he had promised himself, when 
letters called Pendleton to look after 
some business interests in Chicago at 
once. He went around to bid Emerson 
good-bye, only to discover that he was 
out driving with his wife, whose health 
was much improved. He had it in mind 
to go again when his packing was com- 
pleted, but, meeting friends newly arrived, 
was diverted from the plan, so that he 
finally hurried to the train in the late 
afternoon without a farewell word with 
his acquaintance from Denver. 

The evening was hot and oppressive, 
while dark clouds, gathering heavily, 
promised the possible relief of -a 
‘<norther.’’ Pendleton, who had en- 
sconced himself in the smoking-room 
to finish his after-dinner cigar, fell in 
with a party of commercial - travelers 
whose talk somewhat amused him, and 
lingered on in his comfortable corner 
by the window, where the wind, grow- 
ing ever more damp and cool, fell upon 
his face with refreshing touch. 

It was rather more than an hour after 
leaving San Antonio, when the train 
came to a stop at one of those small 


_stations so common in Texas. Pendle- 


ton, idly glancing out, saw a water-tank 
and a small box-like building that served 
as a station, with a few houses near by, 
which, but for their lights, might have 
remained unnoticed in the heavy foliage 
of the many trees in which they were 
enveloped. At one side, he dimly 
discerned a group of horses standing 
together, and leaned forward in desultory 
curiosity, counting them. At that same 
instant, there came the sharp report of 
a rifle-shot, followed instantly by a curi- 
ous stinging pain in the hand that had 
dropped unconsciously over the window- 
sill; and, as he hurriedly drew it inside, 
he was horrified to see an ugly wound 
dripping with blood. ‘There was now the 
sound of rapid shooting outside, while 
a cry went through the car that the train 
was ‘‘held up,’’ producing the wildest 
consternation. The commercial men, 
heedless of Pendleton’s plight, were hast- 
ily secreting their valuables about the 
cushions of the seats and in darkened 
corners on the floor; while one was 
frantically kicking his neighbors’ shins 
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in an effort to get off a boot, to dispose 
his money in the sole. The pain in 
Pendleton’s hand seemed unbearable, 
while, unable to estimate how dangerous 
the wound might be, he was no little 
frightened by the flow of blood, which, 
to his inexperienced eyes, suggested noth- 
ing less than the severing of an artery. 

Clasping his wrist tightly with the 
other hand, he hurried into the main 
compartment of the sleeper, calling to 
know if there was a doctor on board. 
The conductor, coolly collecting valu- 
ables belonging to the women, which he 
was hastily tossing up through the screen- 
protected transoms overhead, paid no 
attention to him for the moment, while 
the terror of the passengers, seeing the 
blood streaming from his hand, seemed 
to render the majority incapable of 
rational thought. It seemed to be 
accepted that the robbers were at his 
heels, and a mad scramble was the imme- 
diate result. One lady helplessly fainted, 
while a man, whose berth had been made 
up, dropped upon the floor in the aisle 
in a frantic effort to wriggle into the 
small opening left between the seats, his 
long legs wildly kicking defiance against 
all intruders. 

Pendleton, his progress barred by this 
madman, the agony of his wound grow- 
ing worse, was fairly crazed with wrath. 

‘‘For heaven’s. sake!’’ he cried, 
angrily, delivering a vicious kick at the 
menacing legs that stopped his progress, 
«* must I stand here and bleed to death ? 
Won’t somebody tell the porter to throw 
me a towel, if nothing else ?’’ 

‘Let me wrap up your hand, and 
somebody will find a doctor in a 
moment,’’ said a voice beside him—cool, 
soft, and gently quieting. <‘‘ There is 
sure to be a doctor on board.’’ 

‘« That’s right, ma’m,”’’ said the burly 
conductor, contemptuously trampling his 
way over the sprawling legs appertaining 
to the man in the doubtful enjoyment of 
his ostrich-like security. ‘I'll have a 
doctor here in two minutes. Brace up, 
man: it’s only a flesh-wound,’’ with a 
keen glance at the unfortunate hand as 
he passed. 

Pendleton stood silently surrendering 
his wound to be dressed, with staring 


incredulous eyes looking down at her, 
this woman who had come to‘his help— 
his lady of the Alamo! There was a 
strange contraction at his heart that made 
him feel sick and faint, while everything 
seemed blurred and unreal but her pale 
face. It was she—he was not dreaming! 
With teeth set tight, she was tying her 
own small handkerchief about his wrist, 
exerting all her strength. 

‘*We must check the flow of blood,’’ 
she said, gently, apologizing for the 
force. ‘‘Won’t you sit down, please ?’’ 

‘¢Thanks,’’ he murmured, faintly, 
conscious of a thrill of joy in the knowl- 
edge that it was her seat in which he was 
established. 

‘“‘And—I must take your handker- 
chief,’’ hurriedly seizing upon the corner 
of silk showing at his breast-pocket, with 
which she deftly wrapped the hand. 
‘* Now lie back against this pillow; the 
doctor will be here in a moment.’’ She 
searched in a bag for a flask of brandy, 
from which she gave him a liberal potion. 
How calm she was—how sweet! He lay 
back dreamily wondering at the strange 
caprice of fate that had sent her to him 
in his hour of need. 

The sounds outside had ceased, the 
train had started on, and the excitement 
was so far subsided that the people of the 
car came crowding around, demanding 
particulars of his misfortune. He was 
thankful that the details were so meagre. 
He wanted to be left alone with her. 

‘*Have you been in San Antonio all 
the while?’’ he asked her, presently. 
He had thought of her so much that he 
felt as if he had known her long years. 

‘‘ Yes,’’ she murmured, absently, her 
eyes fixed upon the door. Evidently she 
was anxious for the doctor to come, he 
thought, blessing her for the sweet solici- 
tude. 

‘“‘T met you in the Alamo, you 
remember,”’ he said, tentatively, a certain 
pleading in his eyes. 

‘¢ Yes, I remember,’’ she admitted, 
with averted eyes, a shade of embarrass- 
ment in her manner, while Pendleton, 
for all the pain in his hand, could have 
laughed aloud for the sweet meaning he 
found in that pretty air of shyness. 
Some day, he would tell her of this fort- 
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night’s eager search for her, of his joy 
in this recontre—reward for twenty 
wounds. Some day—he turned from his 
fevered fancies to look at her in a sort of 
ecstasy. Until now, he had scarcely 
guessed the depth of his longing to see 
her again. Love at first sight—he had 
always laughed at the idea; but now— 

A doctor appeared, followed by con- 
ductors and porters, together with a 
dozen men or more from the other car, 
all eager to gape at the wound and learn 
all the particulars ; and, foremost in the 
crowd, Pendleton was amazed and by 
no means pleased to discover his friend, 
Mr. Emerson from Denver. While the 
doctor examined the hand, the conductor 
related that this was the only hurt 
received in the fray. The engineer had 
been forced to hold the train while the 
express messenger had been relieved of 
his treasure; but the firing had been 
merely for intimidation, and, with this 
exception, nobody was the worse. 

‘‘And you are the fellow that was 
shot? Well, I’ll be hanged!’’ cried 
Emerson, amazedly. 

Pendleton, very pale under the sur- 
geon’s manipulations, his lips pressed 
doggedly together, said nothing. As if 
unconsciously, he reached for the deli- 
cate handkerchief that the doctor had 
just dropped from his wrist, crushing it 
tightly in his unmaimed right hand. 

‘¢ Were you frightened ?’’ asked Emer- 
son, familiarly, turning to the lady. 

Pendleton moved angrily. It was like 
the fellow’s impudence, so to thrust him- 
self upon the notice of a pretty woman 
whom he happened to find traveling 
alone ; although, in this instance, even 
the dense egotism of the man might 
comprehend that, in her divine purity, 
she was as far above him as the stars. 

‘¢ Yes, a little,’’ she returned, abstract- 
edly, showing no resentment, her eyes 
following the doctor’s work, while occa- 
sionally she lent a helping touch. 

The wound was presently dressed, and 
the crowd dispersed. Pendleton lay back 
upon his piilow in vexed silence, seeing 
that Emerson made no move to follow 
the others. He felt that he ought to 
hurry from this woman’s pure presence 
his disreputable acquaintance ; but, before 
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he went himself, he wanted to be assured 
that he should see her in the morning— 
to find out whither she was journeying. 

‘‘And to think of finding you here, 
of all men!’’ exclaimed Emerson, in a 
tone that asked for explanation. 

‘To think of finding you !’’ retorted 
the other, rather ill-humoredly. ‘I had 
no idea you were leaving so soon.”? 

‘“No more had I, for that matter. 
But my wife found out that she could 
brace up a bit, within the last few days ; 
and, this morning, she suddenly con- 
cluded that she might stand the journey 
home. I did not let the grass grow 
under my feet, you bet ; and so’’—with 
robust satisfaction—‘‘ here we are. Have 
you been introduced, by the way? My 
dear, this is Mr. Pendleton, of whom I 
have so often spoken. Pendleton, let 
me make you acquainted with Mrs. 
Emerson.’’ 

For an instant, the throbbing pain in 
his: hand seevuw.d maddening. He felt 
benumbed and faint, and the lights of the 
car danced in myriads of many-colored 
stars. He always hoped that his stiff 
lips uttered words conventionally correct ; 
but he never knew what he said. So 
this was Emerson’s wife!—the poor 
creature he had vaguely charged with 
thwarting and dragging low the higher 
impulses of her husband’s nature! She, 
his dainty lady of the Alamo, whose 
pure eyes might well shame all evil from 
the earth! As with armed eyesight, he 
looked at her now, comprehending, as if 
he had been told in words, the story of 
her own wrecked life. Somehow this 
fellow, with his lusty animal beauty, had 
found favor in her girlhood’s eyes; he 
had won her for his pleasure, but to find 
that she could not come down to his 
level, while he would not rise to hers. 
He had resented, with all the spleen of 
his narrow nature, the differences which 
thrust upon him consciousness of his own 
unworthiness, while her heart had broken 
under the strain. Ah, why had she not 
waited until her woman’s eyes might see 
to choose? Pendleton looked at her 
with a dull sense of injury, as if, from 
the beginning of the world, she had been 
meant for him, and he _ had _ been 
defrauded of his own. And then, in a 
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flash, the memory of his betrothed was 
upon him—the fresh girlish beauty upon 
which the fires of the woman’s heart were 
yet to burn their story. What tale would 
that face tell when she had been a wife 
for the long years to come —his wife? 
He almost groaned aloud with a sense of 
guilt and shame and despair unspeakable, 
knowing now what all that past year he 


ing in blundering effort to make the 
invalid comfortable for the night. 

‘‘And so you have given up your lady 
of the Alamo,’’ he observed, as he 
superfluously fussed about. Pendleton 
glanced at him sharply, but his face was 
cheerfully unconscious. Evidently it 
was only in his mind to enliven the 
sufferer’s spirits with a little of that tact- 





had been unconsciously learning, that he less raillery he so much enjoyed. “ 
had never really loved her. One needs ‘Yes, I have given up,’’ grimly, with ge 
must love, to know what love is not. sardonic appreciation of the humor of to 
‘‘T believe the porter has your berth the situation. ‘‘ Fate was against me.”’ dr 
made up,’’ Emerson was saying, when he ‘¢QOh, you can’t most always sometimes 
roused himself to conscious listening; tell,’’ in joking consolation. ‘‘ You be 
‘‘and I believe we would better get you may have been in luck that you escaped of 
to bed, old man—you look done up.’’ her. There was my little mash—’’ af 
“Yes, I feel done up—that expresses ‘« How dare you mention her—here ?”’ id 
it,’’ with a grim smile, rising heavily to muttered the other, his eyes ablaze with 
his feet. ‘‘ Mrs. Emerson—’’ his throat sudden fury. He hesitated, pulling him- of 
felt oddly choked as he uttered the name. self together by an evident effort. ‘«Go O 
He was looking down at the small bare and tell your wife about her, if talk of n 
hands clasped loosely on her lap. A flash her you must,’’ he said, harshly. g 
of light touching her wedding-ring ftick- ‘< Queer fellow! Can’t take a joke,’’ h 
ered curiously. <‘‘I cannot sufficiently remarked Emerson, as he rejoined his t] 
thank you for your kindness,’’ he said, wife. ‘‘How much brandy did you i1 
dully ; ‘‘ but—I shall always be glad to givehim? He was ina devil of a temper.”’ 
remember it. You are going through to ‘¢ But why ?”’ looking rather startled. 1: 
Denver? Then we shall part company ‘‘Oh,”’ laughing confusedly, half a 
at Fort Worth. I will bid you good- vexed, half amused, ‘‘I was just chaffing g 
bye in the morning ; meanwhile—good- him a bit about some woman he was 2 
night,’’ offering his uninjured hand, to. spoons on in San Antonio—somebody € 
which, for an instant, she yielded the he ran across in the Alamo one day, and ‘ 
soft touch of her fingers. ‘‘ Don’t let has been hunting ever since.’’ ‘ 
me trouble you, Emerson,’’ he added. ‘¢Oh,’’ returned Mrs. Emerson, list- ] 
But Emerson, with good -humored _lessly, staring out of the window into the : 


kindness, insisted upon following, linger- 


darkness of the night. 
Mary E. Stickney. 
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E walked the long bright sunset through, 
Till lanes were dark and fields were dim ; 
The rose-flushed sky had paled to blue, 
The young moon’s bow hung white and slim 
Over the far hill’s purple rim. 
Little I recked of night or dew, 
Or sleeping flowers or lengthening ways, 
Or all the ended yesterdays 
That made to-day so fair, so true ! 
Little I recked what might betide 
In the to-morrows yet to be, 
While the dear woman at my side 
Kept comrade pace with footstep free, 
Content to walk the world with me! 


Madeline S. Bridges. 

















TOM MASTERS’S EXPERIMENT. 


T was midwinter, but it was summer- 
] land. Roses were in bloom, and 
the great flower-spikes of the bear- 
grass nodded in the warm breeze; the 
huge leaves of the cocoa-palms swayed 
gently, making welcome shade from the 
too warm sun, and the insects chirped 
drowsily in the rank salt marsh: 

‘‘Why did we never find this spot 
before, I wonder ?’’ asked Rose Owens, 
of her party in general, the morning 
after their arrival. <‘‘It is simply an 
idyllic place—so tropical, you know.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, and tired enough you will be 
of it in a week, Rose,’’ said Colonel 
Owens, laughingly. ‘‘It is all very 
novel and picturesque this morning, I 
grant you. But by to-morrow you will 
have become tired of exclaiming about 
the palm-trees, and there is really noth- 
ing else here.’’ 

‘‘He seems to know you, Rose,’’ 
laughed May Ellery, her cousin, a plump 
and dimpled miss who seemed intent on 
getting all the good she could from life 
as she went along, and so had been 
equally intent upon her breakfast, the 
view from the windows of the hotel, 
and the conversation. ‘‘ But as for me, 
I am sure I shall be content here until 
uncle himself gets restless.’’ 

‘‘Good for you, May,’’ said Mrs. 
Owens; ‘‘ you know there is not much 
danger of stagnating Iong in one place 
when you are with your uncle. If ever 
a man had in him the spirit of that Norse 
god they called the ‘Go-er’—what was 
his name, Rose ?’’ 

‘‘Don’t know, mamma. Sorry to 
say, I left my mythology at home. This 
trip is purely for recreation.’’ 

‘¢But such an opportunity, my dear, 
to study botany and conchology and all 
those things. You should improve the 
time, my dears,’’ said Mrs. Owens. 

‘We shall improve the time, aunt ; 
don’t fear that we won’t,’’ said May. 
‘« But you can’t expect us to study botany 
and such things when there is never a 
man about.’’ 


‘IT didn’t know, May—’’ began her 
aunt, smilingly ; but May stopped her at 
once. 

‘*Why, of course. Don’t you know 
they have to climb the trees for all the 
vines and air-plants and things we can’t 
reach? and to wade out in the swamps, 
where of course we can’t go, but where 
all the prettiest flowers grow? and they 
must see first what things are poison 
before letting us take them—’’ 

‘« But there is your uncle.”’ 

‘No, thank you,’’ said that gentle- 
man. ‘‘If there are any poison things 
to be tested, I don’t care to take up the 
study of botany.’’ 

‘Of course not,’’ said Rose. ‘‘Isee 
what papa is upto. He intends to sit 
out on the veranda and smoke, and ask 
all these very respectable-looking old 
gentlemen if their people seem satisfied 
to abide by the ‘verdict of the war’; 
and I don’t believe one of them is a 
Southerner.’’ 

‘“‘And what will you do, Miss Impu- 
dence, while I am engaged in acquiring 
information ?’’ 

‘«¢ Why, there is the beach for bathing, 
the lake for fishing, and, as we have 
already observed, the palms for inspec- 
tion. And we will try and get through 
them all as rapidly as possible, so as to 
be ready to ‘move on’ by the time you 
have exhausted your conversational 
resources.”’ 

‘‘And which of the three shall we do 
first ?’’ asked May, as they rose from the 
table and made their way to the parlors. 

‘« Suppose we try the fishing first ; 
they say it is such capital sport here.’’ 

The landlord was summoned, and, 
upon his promise to provide boat, tackle, 
and a good sailing-master, the young 
ladies: were put in his charge for the 
morning. The colonel cared too much 
for comfort to indulge in such sport, 
and his wife was too much of an invalid 
to venture on the water. 

In due time, their outfit was ready, 
and the ‘‘cap’n,’’ as the _ landlord 
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termed him, put them aboard of a clumsy 
but safe-looking sail-boat that was well 
supplied with  fishing-tackle. The 
‘“‘cap’n’’ was a tall, strong-limbed, 
brown-faced fellow, who, from his easy 
manner and cultivated speech, might 
have been well fitted for some other 
occupation than that of boatman at this 
Southern coast-resort. He seemed to 
understand his business, and soon had 
the sail set, the boat well under way up 
the lake, and two lines trailing over the 
stern. The girls had watched with 
unusual interest the operation of baiting 
the hooks. 

‘* Your fish can’t be very bright here, 
if you expect to catch them with just 
some white and red rags,’’ said Rose. 

‘*We don’t expect quite that,’’ said 
the captain. ‘*‘We shall catch them 
with the hook and iine. The white and 
red rags are only put on the hook to 
attract them.’’ 

May gave her cousin a malicious little 
nudge and then prepared to take up the 
conversational ball herself; but just then 
she felt a tremulous jerk upon the line 
that she held, and, with an eager little 
cry, began to draw it in as fast as-she 
could. 

It was only a blue-fish of some two or 
three pounds’ weight, just an ordinary 
catch ; but, being the first prize of the 
morning, May was inclined to exult 
somewhat over her cousin. But her tri- 
umph did not last long; for, in a few 
moments, Rose was drawing in a hand- 
some Spanish mackerel, so heavy that 
the captain was impelled to offer his 
assistance in bringing it over the rail of 
the boat. But Rose cried out imperi- 
ously: ‘* Hands off !’’ and, with a fine 
sweep of her arm, landed the fish in 
safety. 

It was fine fishing, and for half an 
hour it was cast off and pull in fast 
enough to suit the most ardent admirer 
of the sport. Blue-fish, Spanish mack- 
erel, groupers, and pompans came up in 
steady succession and varying size. 

‘“«Be careful, ladies,’’ cautioned the 
captain, more than once; ‘don’t let 
the lines get wrapped about your fingers, 
or some big fish may pull hard enough 
to hurt you.’’ 
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They laughingly promised each time, 
and of course each time disregarded the 
caution; so that the captain was not 
surprised when he heard a sharp cry of 
pain from Rose, followed by a crescendo 
shriek : 

‘“*Oh, take my line—quick—please ! 
It is cutting my finger off.’’ 

In an instant, the line was grasped by 
a strong brown hand, while another 
guided the thoroughly frightened girl to 
aseat. Then a strong steady pull, and 
an enormous head and nose were soon 
brought to a level with the rail. 

‘«Mercy! don’t bring him in here,’’ 
cried May. ‘‘ We shall all have to get 
out, if you do.”’ 

‘*Qh, do save him, please,’’ begged 
Rose. ‘‘And won’t you say I caught 
him? I did hook him, you know.’’ 

The fish, by this time, was safely 
stowed in the cubby, and the young man 


‘turned gravely to Rose. 


‘¢Let me see your hand, please,’’ he 
said. 

Rose pouted a little and put the hand 
behind her. 

‘It’s nothing, I think,’’ she said, 
bravely. ‘‘It doesn’t hurt much.”’ 

‘‘Let me see it,’’ he said again, 
quietly. 

This time, Rose did as she was bid. 
Around the first finger was a bright-red 
mark where the line had cut through the 
dainty glove, and a few drops of blodéd 
were oozing out. When Rose saw the 
blood, her courage began to fail. She 
made a fruitless attempt to draw off the 
glove. 

‘I don’t believe I can get it off,’’ she 
said. ‘ Will you try, May ?”’ 

‘‘ Never mind,’’ interposed the cap- 
tain; ‘‘I can fix it.’”’ And, with the 
word, he had slipped a knife-blade in at 
the wrist and cut the glove to the end. 
As it fell away, it revealed an ugly jagged 
cut. 
‘*T am afraid it hurts you badly,’’ said 
the young man, tenderly. 

‘* Not so very much,’’ said Rose, try- 
ing hard to speak steadily. 

Without answering, the captain set 
skillfully to work applying court-plaster 
to the wound and then wrapping the 
injured finger up in some of the red and 
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white rag that had been brought for bait. 
May thought the young man lingered 
longer than necessary over the task, but 
Rose felt a sense of comfort and security 
in having her hand held so gently and 
firmly in such a strong one. 

After completing this delicate surgical 
operation, during which time the rudder 
had been made fast and the boat allowed 
to drift before the wind, the captain put 
the boat about and began to tack back 
toward the hotel landing. Another boat, 
which had been hovering near them, at 
once showed a disposition to race, and 
both of the young ladies demanded that 
the challenge should be accepted. For 
a time, the race was very even; but 
finally the stranger began to gain. May 
and Rose both became at once excited, 
and urged the captain to let out more 
sail. 

‘‘T don’t like to, in this wind,’’ he 
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they had time to realize the full measure 
of the catastrophe, the girls were each 
clasped by a strong arm and assisted to 
a spot where they could cling to the 
upturned boat until assistance came from 
the stranger with whom they had been 
racing. 

‘‘A quick turn—eh, Masters ?’’ said 
the skipper of the other boat, as soon as 
they were safely aboard his craft. 

‘¢ Yes, I was carrying too much sail ; 
but I don’t think the mast could have 
been very solid.’’ 

‘*No, it’s a crazy old boat. Lucky 
no worse happened. The ladies are 
pretty wet, though.’’ 

‘“‘And, I am afraid, not inclined to 
trust themselves to my care any further,”’ 
said Masters, somewhat ruefully. 

‘¢Oh, you must not think that, Mr. 
Masters ; I am sure it was our fault for 
urging you to carry so much sail, against 


answered ; ‘‘ we are already carrying age “your own good judgment,’’ said Rose. 


much as is quite safe.’’ 7 

‘¢ But we might as well be drowned as 
beaten,’’ insisted May. 

‘‘And we can both swim, you know,”’ 
added Rose. 

Thus urged, the captain let the sail 
swing out until the rail was almost under 
water. The boat responded to the 
increased pressure and plunged forward 
like a race-horse. The prow cut through 
the white caps that the wind was making 
upon the surface of the lake, and threw 
the salt spray back in wet masses. The 
brisk breeze made the girls’ cheeks glow 
and their eyes sparkle; they laughed 
aloud in their delight, with the exhilara- 
tion of the race. 

«¢ Put on more sail !”’ 

‘¢ This is glorious !”’ 

‘“‘This is sailing!’’ they cried, and 
clapped their hands like children in their 
glee. 

A snap—a long, sharp, creaking sound 
—and then a crash, as mast and sail 
went tumbling down together. A great 
yawning hole in the forward deck showed 
that the mast had become unstepped ; 
as it went down, its weight drew the boat 
over, and the water received a confused 
mass of sail, ropes, mast, boom, and 
struggling human beings. 

How, they never knew; but, before 
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** Besides, this gentleman says the boat 
was old and shaky.’’ 

At this, Masters gave an appreciative 
glance at his fair defender, and then 
busied himself in making both the ladies 
as comfortable as possible until the shore 
was reached. 

When Masters came out upon the 
veranda of the hotel, that afternoon, he 
was conscious of hoping that he should 
not see Colonel Owens; for he felt that 
he should be blamed, and rightly, for 
some share of the catastrophe of the morn- 
ing. But, when he saw the tall form of 
the old gentleman pacing up and down, 
he could do no less than approach him, 
prepared very humbly to express his 
regrets at the accident. 

The colonel saw Masters approaching 
him, and came forward, meeting the 
young man half-way. He reached out 
his hand with an impetuous friendly 
gesture. 

‘*Where have you been?’’ he cried. 
‘I have been looking for you for an 
hour. I want to tell you, if I can,’’ the 
old man’s voice trembled a little, «‘ how 
grateful I am to you. If it had not 
been for your promptness and courage, 
my girls—’’ 

‘¢ Don’t thank me, I beg,’’ interrupted 
the young man. ‘<< If I had been a little 
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more cautious, it might not have hap- 
pened.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, it would. They have brought 
the boat in, you know, and examined it. 
It was not at all safe.’’ 

‘IT had never been out in it before. 
It looked all snug and right.’’ 

‘« Then you haven’t been here long ?”’ 
queried the colonel. 

‘*No, only a few weeks.’’ 

‘And is this your business—sailing 
boats ?’’ 

‘¢No, not exactly.’”’ The young man 
hesitated a little. ‘‘I have just been 
helping the landlord out a bit.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the colonel, kindly, 
‘*such occupation may be right enough 
in its way, but it seems hardly the thing 
for a capable young man to devote him- 
self to. You will pardon my saying it, 
I hope—I am so much older than you; 
but I would advise you to settle down to 
something steady as soon as possible.’’ 

Masters laughed good-naturedly and 
said something to the effect that he pre- 
sumed it was best for a man to “‘ get 
down to business.’’ 

Just then, the young ladies came out 
from the parlor and approached the 
gentlemen. Masters bowed and blushed 
and began again to stammer an apology 
for the accident. 

‘¢ Don’t say a word,’’ they interrupted, 
both in a breath; ‘‘it was all our fault, 
and the boat’s.’’ 

‘“‘And it hasn’t done any harm,’’ 
added Rose; ‘‘for, you see, we had 
both the fishing and the bathing on one 
trip.’’ 

tad all that remains for us now,’’ 
said May, saucily, ‘‘is a walk through 
the palm grove—if only uncle will go 
and look out for the snakes.’’ 

‘*No, indeed,’’ said the colonel; ‘‘I 
am not fond of such work. But per- 
haps this young man,’’ he turned quest- 
ioningly toward Masters as he spoke, ‘‘ if 
not otherwise employed just now, might 
go with you. I suppose it would hardly 
be safe alone.’’ 

‘<I should be glad to go,’’ answered 
Masters ; ‘‘ but the grove is really quite 
safe. There are rarely any reptiles found 
there now.’”’ 

They went off together through the 


dim avenues of the palms, but somehow 
they seemed to find things better suited 
for conversation than the botany of the 
grove. They found that Masters had 
been North—in fact, he seemed to know 
pretty well the very places that they did ; 
and he talked so well, and on the whole 
seemed so intelligent, that Rose found 
herself wondering how he happened to 
be occupying such a half-menial position. 

As they went on, May fell behind, so 
intent had she become in watching the 
bright-plumaged birds that flitted about 
in the cocal. And Masters having 
stopped to gather some brilliant cactus- 
blossoms, Rose found herself for a 
moment alone and a little in advance of 
the others. Being somewhat tired, she 
was about to seat herself on an old stump, 
when she was horrified to see a hideous 
snake gliding almost ber-eath her feet. 

A shriek, that May said afterward 
would have done credit to a Comanche, 
rang through the cocal, and, before it 
had fairly died away, Masters was at her 
side. 

Possibly the serpent was as much 
frightened as the girl was. At any rate, 
he lay quite still, his ugly flat head close 
to the ground, his eyes shining upward 
with green and venomous light, while 
Masters stole up close to it. He bent 
down and stealthily reached out his 
hand, grasped his snakeship firmly by the 
tail, and, with a strong deft movement 
of the arm, such as is used in cracking a 
whip, he raised it from the ground and 
snapped its head against the great trunk 
of a palm-tree that stood close by. The 
whole thing had taken but an instant, 
but Rose had been so terrified that the 
strain upon her nerves was too much; 
and, when Masters dropped the snake, 
he turned and caught the fainting girl in 
his arms. 

‘*You have dorfe yourself credit, so 
far, Rose,’’ said her cousin, as they sat 
together in their room that evening, 
before dinner. ‘‘I don’t see how you 
could have done better if he had really 
been a desirable parti. It was very 
effective, being carried out of the grove 
and delivered right into uncle’s arms 
here on the steps of the hotel.’’ 

‘‘Do be quiet, May,’’ said Rose, col- 
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oring violently ; ‘‘ you talk as if I wanted 
to get my finger cut, and the boat upset, 
and frightened half to death by that 
great rattler.’’ 

‘Well, I always knew you had a 
knack for getting into the most delight- 
ful scrapes ; but this really tops them all. 
And he did carry you so gracefully, 
although you know you’re no feather- 
weight. He had one arm around your 
waist, and your feet just peeped out from 
under your skirts—aren’t you glad you 
had on those pretty French walking- 
shoes ?—and your head rested so easily 
on his shoulder—’’ 

‘‘May,stop! Iwon’t listen !’’ begged 
the tormented one. 

‘«But you must,’’ continued the tor- 
mentor, calmly. ‘‘His mustache, you 
know, is a beauty ; and of course he had 
to look over his shoulder once or twice, 
to see if I were coming. And, when he 
did, his mustache just grazed your—’’ 

‘May, I won’t listen!’’ protested 
Rose, putting her hands to her ears. 

‘« Oh, well, if you won’t listen, I might 
as well go and-find more congenial com- 
pany ; for talk I must.’’ With that, she 
danced out of the room and through the 
long halls to the veranda, where she had 
no difficulty in finding Masters ; and not 
only did she succeed in making him 
listen, but she made him talk as well. 

In the talk, May somehow managed 
to run it into such channels as she chose ; 
and, in a little while, Masters was rattling 
away about foot-ball and boating and 
college sports in general, and talking like 
a man that knew something about them, 
too. But he brought up, all of a sudden, 
when he noticed May looking at him with 
the laughter bubbling out of her eyes. 

‘“‘Of course,’’? he said, awkwardly 
changing tack, ‘‘ those things are all very 
well in their way; but, when a man has 
to earn his own living—’’ 

‘‘When a man has to earn his own 
living,’’ repeated May, ‘‘he shouldn’t 
give away silver jewel-cases.’’ 

As she spoke, she handed the young 
man a dainty little toy. 

‘‘T gave Rose the rattlers,’’ she said, 
‘¢and she was ever so much pleased ;_ but 
I didn’t give her this. I was afraid you 
couldn’t afford it.”’ 


” 
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Masters flushed angrily and was about 
to answer, when May stopped him with 
an imperious motion. 

‘« Just wait a minute. I want to tell 
you something and to give you a bit of 
good advice. I had a letter, this after- 
noon, from my cousin—Ned Owens. 
None .of the rest of them have seen it, 
but I am going to read you a part of it.”’ 

May took a letter from her pocket 
and moved a little nearer a window to 
get the benefit of the light. 

“¢ « Dear ’—hm—hm—that’s not just 
what I want. Here it is, further down 
the page: ‘ You say you are going down 
to Palm Beach. Well, just keep an eye 
out there for my chum—Tom Masters. 
He went off somewhere three months 
ago, swearing he was tired of every- 
body and everything, and was going to 
turn cow-boy or hotel porter or some- 
thing else highly respectable. And 
someone heard he had turned fisherman 
and was down there on the lake.’ ’’ 

May stopped abruptly. 

‘* Now for the advice,’’ she said, after 
waiting a moment for her companion to 
speak: ‘‘and that is, that you go and 
dress for dinner, and come to our table 
and let me introduce you in your own 
proper person.”’ 

‘‘Do you think that is worth while ?’’ 
asked Masters, looking at her keenly. 

‘¢ Don’t you think it’s worth while ?”’ 
She repeated the question with meaning 
emphasis. 

‘« But what in the world did you mean 
by masquerading in this way ?’’ demanded 
Mrs. Owens, putting up her eye-glass for 
a critical look at Masters, when the truth 
was made known to her. ‘‘We have 
often heard Ned speak of Tom Masters, 
of course; but who ever dreamed of 
meeting you in this way? What made 
you do it?” 

Masters laughed easily. 

‘‘T had a fancy to see how it would 
seem to earn my bread in the sweat of 
my face ; and, as the landlofd here knew 
me pretty well and said he would give 
me a job without bothering about ‘ refer- 
ences,’ I thought it a good plan to start 
in here.’’ 

“And was that the only reason you 
tried to be Quixotic?’’ asked Rose, as 
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they strolled together under the palms, 
a week later. 

‘* Possibly I had another. It sounds 
foolish to say it.’’ 

«¢ Will you teil me what it was ?”’ 

‘« Well, I wanted to see if any woman 
would take an interest in me without 
knowing that I was Tom Masters and— 
well, you know—worth a mint of 
money.”’ 

‘‘And did you find out ?”’ 

“*I will tell you, if you will give me 
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back something I gave you, the day the 
rattler didn’t bite you.’’ 

‘‘Something you gave me? What— 
the rattlers ?’’ 

‘* No—a kiss, as I carried you to the 
hotel.’’ 

‘*Oh! you horrid—’* 

<¢ Will you give it back ?’’ 

Just then, a flamingo, flying out of the 
cocal, was seen to blush a vivid scarlet ; 
so I suppose Masters got back his gift, 
and Rose her answer. 

James Knapp Reeve. 
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JOYFULLY pass over bending flowers, 
I gather their beauty and scent, 
I eagerly rush through appointed hours, 
Over the wonderful, heaving sea, 
—lIts great heart beateth mightily,— 
But what is its passion to that I know, 
Who am destined the voice of the organ to be ; 


I stormily breathe over empires that rise, 
I hover o’er cities that fall ; 
The while man’s spirit ascendeth the skies, 
His pride and his passion are stirring in me, 
the soul of the organ to be. 
Lillie B. Chace Wyman. 


Whom God sendeth, 
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AS FAR AS 


PARIS. 


A NORMAL SCHOOL TEACHER’S VACATION TRIP. 


mF Lord Brougham had lived in 
1892, he might have spoken his 
celebrated words with a literal 
adherence to truth ; for of late 
years it has indeed seemed as if ‘‘ the 
school-master’’ were ‘‘ abroad,’’ not to 
mention that more numerous if not more 
important class of individuals, the school- 
mistress. .The same migratory spirit 
which sends the swallows flying south- 
ward when winter comes invades us as a 
people, with the return of spring ; some- 
thing of the same restlessness that urges a 
quickened flow of sap in the rootlets and 
young twigs of the forest enters into our 
national blood like quicksilver, pushing 
us out of our homes, as birds from their 
nests, to find breathing-spaces for our 
cramped lungs. 

Our own fair land lies all about us, its 
glories at our very feet; but the haze of 
distance does not rise between it and our 
too keen gaze: that ‘‘ dear enchanter,”’ 
distance, does not enfold its beauties in 
‘‘a magic veil.’’ So, as there is no pro- 
tective tariff laid upon our emigration to 
a foreign country, any more than on 
foreign immigration hither, we overcrowd 
the steamships and overrun the hotels of 
Europe for the brief space of a two 
months’ vacation, swallowing the time- 
laden, history-freighted Continent as we 
swallow our dinners at railway stations 
and restaurants at home. 

Every pilgrimage must have its Mecca, 
and what better one for ‘‘the good 
American’’ than his promised heaven, 
Paris? So that shall be our goal; not 
an inappropriate one, since, as George 
Eliot says: ‘‘ Every limit is a beginning 
as well as an ending.’’ And since every 
people has had to reckon its calendar 
from some era, some epoch, we did the 
same, with this difference: that our 
Olympiad lay in the future, not the past, 
and we calculated everything up to the 
thirty-first of July, the date arranged for 
our arrival in the city by the Seine. 





Crossing the ocean to-day is attended 
with somewhat less fame than in the 
days of Columbus; but it is also 
attended with: somewhat less inconven- 
ience—it is a sad fact, illustrated by 
daily experience, that in this world you 
can’t have everything! ‘There is only 
one advantage that a caraval has over 
a modern steamboat, and even that is 
a doubtful one: it-is, that you could 
spend more time on the ocean. I am 
aware that this would not appear an 
advantage to those unfortunates who 
succumb to the woes of sea-sickness ; 
but there is always the hope for them 
of still more rapid transit, not to men- 
tion such possible dreams as zrial navi- 
gation holds out. For myself, I should 
love, like the cat, to have nine lives, 
and spend at least one of them on an 
ocean steamer. The next thing to this 
is to lose all sense of time, as you must 
at sea, so that a week seems like a year ; 
for Neptune conquers even time, and 
gives to his hours spent on his domain 
‘a length proportioned to their sweet- 
ness.”” Such would not be the senti- 
ments of all our party ; so, for fear they 
may be inclined to quarrel with my 
enthusiasm, perhaps I would do better 
to hasten on to dry land, where our 
opinions were more in accord. We 
comprised an agreeable variety in our 
tastes, however, even on land. One of 
us was an artist, one owned a taste for 
science, the rest of us were of a literary 
turn of mind. It is always well, I think, 
to look at things from different stand- 
points. ‘There was one subject on which 
we unanimously agreed, being women, 
and that was the fascination of shopping. 
Shopping is supposed to possess in itself 
unlimited attractions for all the daugh- 
ters of Eve; but the allurements which 
are thrown around the occupation by 
the tradespeople abroad are a perpetual 
temptation to any but the most stoical, 
even if customs and tariffs loomed up 
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ten times more portentous than they do 
at present. 

Our road to Paris lay not through 
England, but across the Continent; so 
we touched at Flushing in the dawn of a 
summer morning, and sailed the sixty 
miles up the Scheldt to Antwerp in the 
deepening sunrise-hues which that hour 
flings over earth and sky and sea. ‘The 
green-ribboned river winding through 
the low-lying marsh-lands dotted with 
tiny trees—so tiny it seemed absurd to 
dignify them by that title—thatched cot- 
tages, and Dutch windmills, made a 
picture in the rich setting of the horizon 
such as only the brush of Van de Velde 
could depict—alas, I cannot! As you 
approach Antwerp, the most prominent 
object in the landscape is the spire of the 
cathedral, always the first thing to catch 
the eye on nearing any European city. 
Everything seems to centre around the 
stately Gothic pile: not merely religion, 
but life and business and gayety ; every 
interest, nearly, is clustered in or about 
the Place Verte, the open square on 
which it looks. ‘‘ Opposite the cathe- 
dral’’ or ‘“‘near the cathedral’’ may be 
read on the advertisements of the great 
hotels and shops, so many of which front 
on the ‘‘ green square.”’ 

A Sunday in Antwerp! How different 
from the same day at home! We felt as 
if several oceans rolled between us and 
America. The city wears its gayest 
aspect, and, after the services in the 
churches are over, crowds gather in the 
streets, especially in front of the cathe- 
dral, and a band plays merrily under the 
very shadow of Notre Dame, sounding 
in the ears of the same worshipers who 
have just crowded its immense aisles, 
kneeling under the masterpiece of 
Rubens, and gazing up at the awful 
figure of the dead Christ. But they 
knelt there yesterday; they will kneel 
there to-morrow ; nay, more—as they go 
to their daily work or holiday pleasure, 
they pass the great crucifix in a niche on 
the street-corner, and may pause to say 
their Ave Marias. So Sunday is not so 
very different, after all. 

Baedeker, that much-abused but not- 
to-be-despised friend of the traveler— 
by the way, like the poor, he was always 


with us: and, like the poor, there was 
much of him. Each of us carried a 
red volume, so that we had altogether 
six; and we made a solemn compact, 
before we went away, to conceal that 
unmistakable red with a dark cover, so 
as to disguise our true calling: but 
everybody forgot to do it except myself. 
Speaking of Baedekers, there was a tale 
told us of a man who had his bound in 
black Russia leather, with the letters 
I. H.S. inscribed in gold on its covers, 
in order more completely to deceive the 
public in regard to its real character, or 
possibly that he might peruse it undis- 
turbed by red-coated beadles in the 
cathedrals he visited. But to go back 
to what I started to say: this tourist’s 
pope informed us that the bell in the 
tower of Notre Dame had ninety-nine 
chimes. We staid at a hotel in the 
Place Verte, and, with those chimes con- 
tinually ringing in our ears, concluded 
that there must be nine hundred and 
ninety-nine of them, each one weighing 
what the same authority states that the 
largest does—eight tons; for their din 
was something terrific to our profane ears. 

To visit Antwerp, whether in its 
churches or its art-museums, is to gain 
an idea of the extent and influence of 
Rubens’s work. The skeptical layman 
is inclined to doubt whether any single 
hand, unaided by miraculous power, 
could have turned out the innumerable 
pictures marked with his name in Ant- 
werp alone, not to mention those in 
Holland or Paris. It was a relief to the 
strain on our credulity to learn not only 
that Peter Paul was phenomenally rapid 
in his mechanical execution, but also 
that he often allowed his pupils to finish 
the details of his numerous conceptions. 

One of the most interesting buildings 
in Antwerp is the Hotel de Ville, and 
one of the most interesting ceremonies 
which takes place there is that of the 
civil marriages performed at half-past ten 
every morning by the Burgomaster. 
Unfortunately, the Burgomaster, with a 
lack of good taste and consideration 
very displeasing to us, had died just a 
short time before our arrival ; so we were 
denied the satisfaction of seeing a real 
live dignitary so peculiarly Dutch, and 
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had to content ourselves with looking at 
his substitute, the head alderman. Now, 
anybody can see or hear enough of 
aldermen in New York, not to speak of 
‘*boodle aldermen,’’ so that was a dis- 
appointment. But we enjoyed watching 
the brides of all ranks, who are obliged 
to go there before repairing to church 
for the religious ceremony: the civil 
marriage is the one 
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from Dutch, French, German, Dutch 
English, all these bewilder your ears. It 
is astonishing how the people have 
learned that it is to their commercial 
advantage to speak English; and if they 
have not mastered our copious tongue, 
can at least manage the jargon of their 
trade or the names on a bill-of-fare. As 
Antwerp is the landing-place of numbers 





which makes it binding 
in the eyes of the law. 
Strange that ina Roman 
Catholic country this 
should be the case, while 
in secularized America 
the clergyman’s bene- 
diction is all that is 
necessary! As I looked 
on, I was reminded of a 
book that used to delight 
my girlhood days— 
Charles Reade’s ‘* White 
Lies,’’ or ‘‘ The Double 
Marriage’’; it hangs, 
you remember, on this 
double performance of 
the wedding ceremony. 
The conciérge of the 
Hotel de Ville, a shrewd 
but pleasant little Flem- 
ish-woman, moralized in 
very tolerable English 
over the failings of her 
countrymen, while we 
gazed at the bridal cor- 
téges coming and going. 
Everybody who could 
possibly afford it, she 
said, strained a point to 
hire a carriage for this 
occasion; but ‘‘ many 
of them can’t afford it,’’ 
she added, ‘‘for in 
summer, when they 
might work, they won’t, and in winter, 
when they would work, they can’t.’’ 
One of the curious things about Bel- 
gium that strikes a foreigner, at least an 
English-speaking foreigner, is not only 
the conglomeration of nationalities, but 
also the polyglot of languages which you 
hear spoken and read on the signs about 
you. Flemish, the language of the 
people and almost undistinguishable 
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of English-speaking tourists who cross 
over from London or arrive on the Red 
Star steamers, the inhabitants have 
acquired some mastery of our language. 
As we penetrated into Germany, we 
encountered less and less of our native 
speech—for which we were not sorry, as 
we went abroad for new experiences. 
The most accomplished ‘ndividuals it 
was our good luck to meet—for we 
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traveled without a courier and did not 
make acquaintance with a Russian diplo- 
mat—were the hotel portiers, who spoke, 
in some cases with fluency, a variety of 
tongues, and possessed, besides, endless 
stores of desirable information. Our 
first glimpse of the genus portier, a 
foreign and certainly improved sort of 
hotel clerk, who is invaluable to unso- 
phisticated foreigners, was the one at 
Antwerp ; and he was remarkably gifted, 
even for his kind. We threw ourselves 
on his protection with a confidence 
which did not prove misplaced. 

One of the difficulties which beset the 
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unwarily trapped us into his wily clutches, 
and he scornfully rejected it, following 
us and demanding more, I learned an 
object-lesson in finances which was fol- 
lowed up by others. This particular 
lesson ended in our giving the creature 
a franc to get rid of his importunity, 
and vowing to fall into the snares of no 
more of his ilk. Apropos of our igno- 
rance of money-matters, we had occasion 
to telegraph from our hotel in Antwerp. 
After the obliging portier had minimized 
our message for us, excising all superflu- 
ous words in the address and signature, 
which in our innocence we did not know 
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inexperienced traveler is that of grap- 
pling with the varying foreign moneys. 
Provided with some loose coin where- 
with to propitiate, immediately on our 
landing, the foreign dependent—and he 
can always be propitiated thereby—I had 
perceived no real monetary value in it 
until I discovered its actual purchasing 
or non-purchasing power. On the boat, 
I played with it, as children play with 
new toys, dropping it all over the deck. 
The only difference that I could perceive 
between a franc and a twenty-five centime 
piece lay in their size ; but when [I came 
to offer the latter to a guide who had 


would be counted, and disregarding 
Lindley Murray in the construction of 
the sentence in a way rather shocking 
to our professional susceptibilities, we paid 
him, and, unable to differentiate our coins 
or translate ‘‘one hundred and ninety 
centimes’’ into terms intelligible to us, 
we emptied the contents of our purse 
into his hands, and, to the credit of 
human nature be it said, were not 
cheated. 

Those days in Antwerp had all the 
exquisite charm of novelty which belongs 
to one’s first glimpse of a foreign land ; 
but I must not linger over them, nor tell 
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of the many pleasant things we did. 
One of the miseries I am not going to 
inflict on you is the recital of all the 
‘‘old masters’’ we saw. In the first 
place, it would take all my space; in 
the next place, Baedeker does it more 
methodically. So I will on to Cologne. 
We did there what everybody does first 
of all: we went to the cathedral, and 
sat in silent awed meditation under its 
stately Gothic arches. ‘Then we climbed 
the great height of its tower and saw 
the second largest bell in the world, 
though, owing to a slight linguistic mis- 
understanding with the sacristan, we 
came near not accomplishing this. I 
would like to speak 
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wanted ; but, when it came to paying 
for my purchase, the girl seemed to have 
some difficulty in expressing a German 
value in terms of French currency, and, 
after a little struggle to comprehend her, 
I gave up and offered her a mark, trust- 
ing that would cover my indebtedness— 
which it did amply, for, when I received 
my change and counted it, I discovered 
the price of the veil to be thirty-eight 
pfennigs, or less than ten cents. The 
small copper coin representing the two 
pfennigs left out of the forty—for the 
remaining sixty she gave me in silver—is 
still in my possession, since, in spite of 
the traditions of our elders, we never 





of the view, only 
this is one of the 
things I dare not! 
At the church of St. 
Ursula, whose foun- 
dation antedates 
Charlemagne, we 
gazed with that 
delight in the hor- 
rible, so universal in 
mankind, at the dis- 
play of bones in the 
treasury. ‘The walls 
are lined with the 
supposed skulls and 
bones of the British 
virgin and her 
eleven thousand 
companions, and we 
were shown the 
right—or was it the 
left? —foot of St. 
Ursula and her sacred skull, placed under 
glass cases, while the verger discoursed 
to us, at a franc and a half a head, on the 
probabilities of the case as authenticated 
by history and proved by old documents. 

In Cologne, I had my first experience 
of foreign shopping ; I had lost my veil 
on the steamer, and felt that I could not 
live a minute longer without one, so I 
went into a dry-goods shop. My knowl- 
edge of German was confined, as the 
Irishman would say, to a slight acquaint- 
ance with French; so they summoned, 
to wait on me, a small maid who spoke 
that delightful language. I made myself 
sufficiently intelligible to obtain what I 
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found any use for coppers. On the two 
or three occasions when we attempted to 
use them for fees, both our money and 
ourselves were scorned—the former thrust 
back on us until we shriveled into noth- 
ingness and would hav liked to sink 
through the floor. Before going abroad, 
we considered ourselves rather spirited 
independent American citizens; but, 
when we saw each other wilting under 
the contempt of a lower-class foreigner 
whose very invective was unintelligible 
to us, we reversed our judgment and 
concluded that the respect of the humble 
porter or femme-de-chambre Was vitally 
necessary to our own self-respect. 
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But here I am running on about the 
one snake in the grass, the single ‘ little 
rift in the lute,’’ which kept us during 
our European experiences from forgetting 
that we were still in the workaday world, 
else the delights we enjoyed might have 
caused us so to do. It had another 
effect, the ever and eternal feeing: it 
kept: us from unbounded overweening 
admiration for the institutions and people 
of what we have been taught to consider 
as effete aristocracies, and prevented our 
being unrepublicanized and de-Ameri- 
canized by our brief tour. We recog- 
nized that we were young and crude, 
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cans. When I asked her to direct me to_ 


my hotel, she escorted me to the corner, 
and gave me elaborate instructions as to 
how I should go; and she at least was 
disinterested, which cannot always be 
said of the foreigner’s kindness—it fre- 


quently means a disbursement of small’ 


coin sooner or later. Once or twice, we 
allowed our general satisfaction with 
everything to guide us in our distribu- 
tion of fees, instead of prudential con- 
siderations; but we invariably regretted 
this overflow of benevolence afterward, 
for we had to make up for it by an exer- 
cise of niggardliness in the next bestowal 
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possessing all the faults of youth; but, 
though we neither waved nor felt partic- 
ularly like waving the American flag in 
the faces of our hosts, we learned that 
we also have our special virtues which 
even the accumulated treasures of art and 
literature and a past fraught with history 
could not confer nor entirely compensate 
for, and thereby our national self-respect 
was restored, if our national vanity still 
suffered. 

Speaking of national vanity, that little 
French girl’s graceful courtesy remains 
with me yet so vividly that I should like 
to bring it back as a lesson for Ameri- 


of small coin which we found quite 
counteracted the glow of self-satisfaction 
that our previous generosity had called 
forth. 

But to go back to Cologne—or rather, 
to leave Cologne, for that was what 
we really did, after a brief stay. We 
went on to Bonn, where we took the 
boat for Mayence and became modern 
‘¢ Pilgrims of the Rhine,’’ following, in 
our hasty, prosaic, nineteenth-century 
fashion, in the footsteps of Bulwer’s and 
Longfellow’s heroes. 

We spent the night at Bonn: which, 
with its luxuriant greenness and beautiful 
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“ university buildings—the most extensive 
in Germany—charmed us into a wish to 
linger there. The town was gay with 
the different colors of the various frater- 
nities, and we saw the students—some in 
purple caps, some in red, and some in 
white—looking very picturesque and 
foreign. ‘To stay in a German univer- 
sity-town, and see the duels and beer- 
drinking which we have read about, 
would have been a novel and fascinating 
experience; but, like the youth in 
‘««Excelsior,’’ we were impelled to go 
forward, though our resting-place proved 
never so tempting. Sometimes we felt 
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in charm between Coblenz and Bingen, 
where the scenery becomes tame and 
rather uninteresting ; but, after the strain 
of a day spent in gazing intently at 
‘*the vine-clad hills’’ and stately ruins 
which line the river-banks above, it was 
rather a relief to watch the hues of sun- 
set gradually die into darkness over a 
quiet level landscape, while the long 
twilight faded into starlight darkness. 
Patriotic travelers say they are disap- 
pointed in the Rhine—that it does not 
‘““come up’’ to the Hudson; I think I 
heard one American express his opin- 
ion in that particular way. I confess I 
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a little like Joe—our itinerary, more 
insistent than the London policeman, 
ordering us to ‘‘move on.’’ We staid 
at one of the hotels along the Rhine, 
and took our meals in a glass-enclosed 
‘¢salle’’? opening into a garden which 
overlooked the river. The windows of 
our bed-room faced an old monastery, 
and altogether it was a most romantic 
and ideally lovely spot—as was the bast- 
ion close by, where we saw the sunset on 
the river. 

At Bonn begin the chief picturesque- 
ness and historical interest which cluster 
around the Rhine, and the river increases 





did not have any such feeling. I delighted 
in the special beauties of the Rhine, just 
as I have done in the special beauties 
of the Hudson. One has its ruins, 
rich in a host of poetic and _ historic 
associations such as only centuries can 
give, besides the gray greenness of the 
vineyards marked out with geometrical 
accuracy into tiny divisions rising one 
above the other, and the numberless 
hillside shrines placed in the midst of 
the steep declivities, apart from human 
habitation and remote from the world, 
save for the peasants who work in the 
vineyards but never forget their Ave 
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Marias and Pater Nosters at the foot of 
the crucifix. The little villages which 
border the stream are not American vil- 
lages, either ; and the stately fortresses, 
such as the Rheinstein, which tower on 
the most isolated declivities, are the only 
visible signs of that most real portion of 
European history, the life of the Middle 
Ages and the centuries of feudalism. 
Fancy can people them now with all 
those robber barons, gentle abbesses, and 
proud chatelaines who still live in poetry 
and romance. We have grown out of 
all that now; but modern existence is 
an evolution as well as a revolution from 
that gloomy yet fascinating period, and 
this thought draws us with a singular 
appeal to the panorama of the past 
which a journey up the Rhine brings 
before our mental as well as physical 
vision. ‘The other has grander natural 
scenery—is a nobler stream. With me, 
as it was with Brutus, ‘‘it is not that I 
love Cesar less, but Rome more,’’ only 
Iam not sure which is ‘‘ Rome’’—it is 
usually the beauties that I am viewing at 
the moment which seem the best of all. 

From Cologne, where one sees the 
Drachenfels surrounded by its sister 
peaks, which form the group of the 
Seven Mountains, for miles down the 


river you can still watch the rugged peak 
standing out against the sky, and the 
vanishing glimpse is more beautiful than 
the first. From the Rolandseck, the 
last remains of the castle belonging to 
Charlemagne’s brave knight Roland, 
which lies a little way below Bonn, down 
to the Mouse Tower of that cruel Bishop 
Hatton who refused his grain to the 
starving people of Bingen—I believe 
Baedeker contradicts this pleasing story 
—you pass a succession of historic ruins. 
Fortunately there is a little lull in the 
interest of the surrounding scenery before 
you reach Coblenz, so that you are will- 
ing to attend to such material wants as 
hunger and thirst, and go below to eat a 
table-d’hote dinner and drink the Rhine 
wine made from the fruits of those very 
vines you have been looking at. Truth 
compels me to state that, in spite of the 
poetry of its associations, I do not like 
Rhine wine. 

The day ended at last, and, when we 
crept under the feather beds in our 
rooms at the hotel in Mayence, we felt 
as if we had lived years since the morn- 
ing. ‘The mingling of past and present, 
the memories of the former and the 
realities of the latter, effaced all sense 
of time, and we fell asleep, worn out by 


























the cortinuous. strain on eyesight and 
feeling. 

We had some amusing shopping expe- 
riences in Mayence the next morning. 
Ever since my landing, it had been a 
crying necessity that I should buy a pair 
of gloves, as I had worn mine out on 
the steamer—I had postponed buying 
any new ones in America. With a nicety 
of taste rather amusing under the cir- 
cumstances, I insisted that the gloves 
should be black Suede. We went into 
a shop in Mayence, and the proprietor 
called out his wife, who spoke a little 
French. When he discovered my nation- 
ality, he endeavored to air his scant 
English, while someone else tried to aid 
with the German tongue. It took five 
people and three languages to sell me 
those gloves; and, in spite of all this, 
I paid a rather high price, and they 
were a cheat. It took all my time in 
the railway carriages, mending the seams, 
for the next week; and, at the end of 
that time, they began to wear all over. 
I think I prefer French ‘ gants’’ to 
German ‘‘ hand-schuhen,”’ if these were 
a sample of the latter! 

We reached Strasburg that afternoon, 
just after a shower ; and the many-tinted 
arch of a rainbow spanned the cathedral, 
enhancing its beauty and throwing a 
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Besides 
and still more 
famous clock, Strasburg is also noted— 
as the guide-books say—as the home of 


glamor over the whole town. 
its famous cathedral 


‘*paté de foie gras,’’ that most indi- 
gestible of luxuries; and we ate some, 
unconscious of the fact, not recognizing 
it under the pseudonym of ‘ Strasburg 
pie.’’ The city is the capital of Alsace, 
and it was there we first saw that most 
fearful and wonderful of contrivances, 
a genuine Alsatian bow, ornamenting the 
heads of the peasant women. 

With that day in Strasburg, our stay 
in Germany ended; for, after a ride 
through that most wild mountain region, 
the Black Forest, we entered Switzerland 
by way of Schaffhausen, and, stopping 
at the Schweitzerhof, were waited on by 
buxom maidens in the real Swiss peasant 
costume, which made them picturesque 
figures in the immense dining-room. 
The attraction at Schaffhausen is the 


Falls of the Rhine, and very beautiful 


they are; but it makes the average Amer- 
ican smile to be told in Baedeker that 
‘in point of volume they are the grand- 
est in Europe,’’ for, as the bumptious 
patriot said: ‘* They can’t hold a candle 
to Niagara Falls.’’ They are illuminated 
at night, for which illumination you are 
charged a franc apiece in your bill. The 
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scene was like fairy-land, as we watched 
it from a balcony overlooking the falls 
and chatted with some pleasant steamer 
acquaintances. 

I should like to tell you more of that 
marvelous ride through the Black Forest, 
and the thirty-two—I think it was—tun- 
nels, the hills rising abruptly on each 
side and literally black, so densely 
wooded were they with firs and pines. 
More, too, of that wonderful piece of 
mechanism, the Strasburg clock, which 
I wish every child could see, or of the 
exquisite hand-embroideries we found at 
Schaffhausen. But alas! I cannot, for 
we spent a whole week—think of it, 
a whole week !—in Switzerland, face to 
face with nature in all her grandeur, and 
I must just whisper a word or two about 
that time. 

We went from the Falls of the Rhine 
to Zurich: a pretty place, but chiefly 
associated in my mind, I regret to say, 
not with Pestalozzi or Zwinglius, but 
with a long and difficult settlement of 
our financial affairs, which, through 
several days’ reckless neglect and owing 
to a desire to make our stock of German 
money last us until we reached Switzer- 
land, had got into a state of painful 
complication from which it required the 
combined mathematical abilities of six 
pedagogical minds to extricate us. Alas! 
human nature is weak, these things 
remind us, as we remarked when we 
gazed at some passing soldiers—like the 
Grand Duchess, ‘‘j’aime les militaires !’’ 
—in Mayence, instead of observing the 
statue of Gutenberg, which we had 
walked to the square expressly to see. 

Lake Zurich is pretty, Lake Zug is 
prettier, and Lake Lucerne is beautiful ; 
I shall never forget our first sight of it as 
we descended the Rigi and saw its deep- 
blue water smiling at the foot, hemmed 
in by the surrounding mountains. . The 
lakes seem to grow more beautiful as you 
go southward, so what the Italian lakes 
must be I can only imagine from that 
picture of Lake Lucerne; for Italy lies 
beyond, and is, for us, still ‘‘an undis- 
covered country.’’ We took the little 
steamer at the head of Lake Zug, sailed 
up—or is it down ?—to Arth, where the 
mountain railway begins which takes you 
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to the Rigi-Kulm. It was a clear day, 
and the world at the foot of the mount- 
ains lay distinct in a flood of sunshine ; 
but, when we reached the summit, it was 
shrouded in mist, and, as we could not 
remain over-night, we would have been 
ill repaid for our trouble, -had not the 
ascent itself revealed marvels of beauty. 
The wild precipitous mountain-sides, 
gemmed thick with blossoms in the most 
inaccessible places, sudden torrents rush- 
ing out of the rocks and cascading down 
the ravines which seamed its slopes, made 
a beautiful picture on both sides of us, 
well worth seeing, even if ‘‘the lake of 
the four cantons’’ had not greeted us as 
we descended. 

From Vitznau to Lucerne, past Pilatus 
on one hand and the Rigi on the other, 
we sailed that delightful summer after- 
noon, sorry when the four bridges of our 
destination appeared in view. Once in 
Switzerland, we found ourselves engulfed 
in the stream of tourists. Lucerne and 
Interlaken were alive as the veriest 
Atlantic summer-resort with Americans, 
and the familiar faces of steamer acquaint- 
ances whom we had barely known rose 
at every turn with friendly smiles for 
their fellow-countrymen in a foreign 
land. 

The most impressive thing in Lucerne 
is Thorwaldsen’s lion, carved in the 
natural rock. We could not take it 
with us; but, besides the memory of its 
grandeur, we all of us carried away, in 
our valises, little composite models of 
the dying lion—indeed, one of the party 
took three. We all laughed at her, but 
we have envied her since; for everyone 
who has seen the tiny cast has longed 
to have one too. We think now we 
might have made our fortunes by invest- 
ing in a whole plaster menagerie. 

The sunsets on the beautiful lake still 
haunt my memory, especially that tran- 
quil Sunday evening hour on its placid 
blue waters, rowed by a stalwart boat- 
man, whom we paid such a ridiculously 
small sum for his services, though it was 
all he asked, that our consciences rather 
reproached us for it afterward. 

From Lucerne to Interlaken, you go 
over the Brunig Pass, one of the most 
delightful of rides. Although I think it 
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is forbidden, we stood on the platform 
of the railway carriage and gazed in 
admiration at the mountain-world lying 
all about us. The higher peaks of the 
Bernese Oberland, which rose on the 
other side of the Aare, were our first 
vision of snow-clad mountains; I shall 
never forget the sight as it burst upon us 
in all its grandeur. ‘The secret disap- 
pointment which had mingled with our 
admiration for Pilatus and the Rigi was 
more than compensated for when we 
first looked at the Engelhorn and the 
Wetterhorn. 

Interlaken is literally ‘‘ between the 
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Asbury Park, and realize that you are 
indeed in the heart of Alp-bound Switz- 
erland. Our only regret was that in one 
day we could not, even in this age of 
lightning speed, explore the Grindelwald 
or the Giessbach. 

The ride from Thun, at the opposite 
end of the lake, to Berne, which lay 
next in our route, is not particularly 
interesting, and in fact my strongest 
impression of Berne is of the wretched 
luncheon we got at the railway station. 
We only spent a few hours there, and— 
alas for the weakness of human nature 
again !—more vivid than my recollections 
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lakes.’’ On one side is Lake Brienz, on 
the other Lake Thun, and, in approach- 
ing Interlaken as we did, you sail on 
one; in leaving it for Berne, you sail on 
the other. Interlaken is a great summer- 
resort, crowded in the season with 
visitors and tourists ; but, when you walk 
in the broad avenue, the Hoheweg, under 
the shade of walnut-trees, and look up 
at the Jungfrau and Lauterbrunnen-Thal 
rising toward the south, you forget the 
noisy crowds and the hot stuffy rooms at 
the hotels, for all the world like those 
you might be put off with during the 
height of the season at Atlantic City or 
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of the cathedral, or even of the wonder- 
ful bears for which the city is tamed, is 
my memory of those six plates of abom- 
inable soup sitting almost untouched 
before us, and of the expression of dis- 
gust on the six faces gazing at them. 
Bears are everywhere, though—on the 
fountains and monuments and clock- 
tower, as well as in their den on the 
other side of the river. 

The ride from Berne to Lausanne is 
rather tiresome, especially when you 
have been traveling all day; but, when 
you reach the latter place and skirt the 
blue waters of Lake Leman, an unutter- 
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able sense of peace steals over you, the 
crowning touch to which is given when 
you enter the lonely little mountain vil- 
lage of Martigny—lonely still, in spite 
of the rush of travelers to and from 
Chamonix. A legion of poetic associa- 
tions and tender memories hover about 
the shores of the lake so far-famed in 
seng and story; as you pass through 
Vevay, Clarens, Montreux, and see the 
Castle of Chillon jutting out into the 
water, you long indescribably to pause 
and linger there indefinitely. As for 
Martigny, with its silence of mountain 
solitude brooding over it—for the rail- 
way stops there—you would like to pitch 
your tent at Martigny forever, ‘‘the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot.’’ 
But of course we did not stay—we had 
felt just the same way before, and still 
gone on; the cruel pang of parting was 
no new sensation, and we were scarcely 
‘‘off with the old love before we were 
on with the new.’’ We did just the 
opposite of what our inclinations sug- 
gested: we got up and took an early 
breakfast, in order that we might be on 
our way in good season. We started in 
carriages for Chamonix, by way of the 
famous Téte-Noire Pass. 

The road winds up and down, down 
and up, really ‘‘up-hill all the way,” 
with many pauses to obtain refreshment 
for ‘‘man and beast,’’ especially for 
man. ‘The drivers are perpetually stop- 
ping to take a drink; and, after we 
changed carriages and ‘‘cochers’’ on 
this side of Trient, the new drivers 
proved to be worse than the first. Still, 
they did not throw us over a precipice. 
The scenery all along the route is wild 
and magnificent, thousands of feet high 
as you are, and the most magnificent 
sight of all is Mont Blanc, which rises 
up before you as you near your journey’s 
end—Mont Blanc in all its dazzling 
whiteness, worthy of its name. You do 
not need the Savoyard’s exclamation, 
accompanied with the essentially French 
gesture —‘‘ Voila Mont Blanc !’’—to 
point it out. You cross a little bridge 
over a stream, the Eau Noire, which you 


learn is the boundary-line between France 
and Switzerland ; for, when you reach it, 
the driver cries: ‘‘ Voila la France !’’ 
and you—at least, if you are ignorant like 
myself—acquire some geographical infor- 
mation, and discover that Chamonix is 
in France or French Savoy. 

No railroad can penetrate this region 
of glaciers and avalanches, so we went 
by diligence—the driver cracking his 
whip as only the driver of a diligence 
can—and with a double harness of 
horses, to Cluses, there to take the rail- 
way for Geneva. The ride from Cha- 
monix to Cluses is more beautiful though 
not so grand as that from Martigny to 
Chamonix; but it is scarcely half as 
long, and the diligence to me _ was 
preferable to the jolting carriages in 
which we made the latter trip. 

At Geneva, we realized that we had 
left behind us for good the mountain 
fastnesses of Switzerland, and were once 
more setting our faces toward civilization 
—civilization and Paris! The fascina- 
tions of Geneva took the edge off our 
sympathy for the numerous retormers and 
religious refugees who had fled thither at 
various times in history—we did not 
think they were so much to be pitied, 
after all; an exile there would not have 
seemed intolerable to us, though they, 
poor things, could not enjoy one of our 
pleasures, I suppose—the pleasure of 
cheap shopping: buying Swiss watches 
to smuggle home, and carved clocks 
which we did not know how to carry 
after we bought them. Indeed, only 
Paris could have beckoned us on. 

The horrible nightmare of that all- 
night journey from Geneva to Paris will 
stay with us as long as we live. I can 
only reconcile myself to it when I 
remember that it is merely fitting that 
we should pass through Purgatory on 
our way to Paradise. After which meta- 
phor, you will not wonder that, not being 
Mohammedans and believing in a seventh 
heaven, we were content to rest in Paris. 
And there, where we stopped, perhaps 
this little narrative of our adventures 
might better stop too. 


Mary Gray Umsted. 
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TISTA. 


her and scowled. 
‘¢ Br-r-r—’’ He could not 
trust himself with intelligent words. 

Tista laughed, as was her way when 
he showed his temper ; which was often, 
considering the provocation she gave. 
For she too had a will ; 
‘and, though she was 
but twelve, and the 
padrone any age you 
please, she usually cone 
quered, and was envied 
by the other children 
who had nothing to 
say for themselves. 

If the padrone kept 
her away from Tonio, 
she would lay down 
the violin, and all the 
beatings in the world 
would not make _ her 
take it up again. 

That was her one 
desire—to be allowed 
to see Tonio. Tonio 
was so little—only six 
—and he cried a good 
deal and wanted Tista, 
and the woman who 
took care of him 
pinched him for cry- 
ing. 

Tista saw her do it 
once; she flew at the 
woman and broke the 
violin over her head. 
The woman screamed, 
and people came in. 
Tista had Tonio in her 
arms and paid no atten- 
tion, only kissed her 
little brother and told him she loved 
him; but, when a man went near her, 
she showed her teeth. 

‘* Diavolo !’’ the man said, and laughed 
and turned away. 

They sent for the padrone. He saw 
the broken violin, and reckoned up what 
it would cost to mend it. He threw out 


Y ‘HE padrone thrust her violin at 
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his hand to catch Tista by her long hair, 
and by accident he touched Tonio. 

The next thing he knew was that ten 
sharp nails pressed into his thick throat, 
and a young face close to his frightened 
him. They had almost to break Tista’s 
fingers to loosen them. 





Since then, the padrone had used his 
power: when Tista did not bring home 
her dollar, he would not let her see 
Tonio. She had not brought the dollar 
yesterday, so he had not let her go. 

But Tista had discovered a correspond- 
ing power: if she could not see Tonio 
that evening, she would not go out with 
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the violin this morning. And she did 
not go. 

The padrone would not give her any- 
thing to eat. Tista merely sat on the 
floor, up against the wall, her hands 
clasped back of her head, and looked at 
him. 

Her great eyes made him nervous. 
All the other children were gone: some 
with violins and accordions, and others 
with the monkeys and the organ-men. 

‘¢ Corpo di Bacco!’’ said the padrone, 
between his teeth that shone from under 
his brushy mustache ; the girl had talent, 
promised extraordinary beauty, and he 
could not bear to think of giving her 
up. ‘Anima mia! what a strong creat- 
ure it was !’’ 

And all the time Tista sat there, her 
eyes upon him. But her mind was away 
from her eyes. In thought, she saw the 
loved place from which the padrone had 
brought her and Tonio, the day after 
their mother and father were drowned in 
the old fishing-boat and there was no one 
to claim the children. 

The padrone had caught up Tonio and 
perched him upon his broad shoulder, 
grasped Tista by the, hand, bidding her 
take the violin her father had taught her 
to play, and they went from the little 
house. ‘Tista’s last glimpse of it was for 
the flower-pots in the window, which her 
mother, only the day before, had placed 
there, proud of the shrubs in them that 
smelled so good. 

There was nothing but hurry and 
bustle, a great black ship, a long watery 
journey, during which Tonio never left 
Tista’s arms, and the ladies and gentle- 
men in the better part of the ship called 
them a picture and referred to Raphael 
and other great artists, whom they under- 
stood very slightly and quoted corre- 
spondingly much. 

Then the new world, the new faces, 
the new tongue, the tall crowded house 
with her compatriots in it, and the chat- 
tering of the monkeys and the girls and 
boys she hated. And Tonio was given 
into the care of a woman several streets 
away. 

Tista’s work was laid out for her: new 
tunes were to be taught her, which she 
must gride out upon the violin with soul- 


harrowing distinctness ; all the old sweet 
music she knew forbade her now. 

Only one of the new tunes did she 
learn in its entirety, and that was 
‘‘Home, Sweet Home.’’ She caused 
more than one disaster with that. Stop- 
ping under a window and playing it in 
her original way, a lady in the house, 
having a few spritely words with her 
husband, all at once became so remarka- 
ble that she threw things. She owned to 
her husband, when they made it up, that 
it was the tortured tune on the violin 
that had made her so ‘‘ nervous.’”’ 

But all the time Tista, with violin in 
hand, was doing her share toward further 
exasperating an exasperated world; she 
was longing for Tonio, a wistfulness in 
her soul that was deeper than tears and 
which no words could express. 

The night before last, Tonio had not 
been well; and, to make him better, 
she had taken half of what people had 
given her to stop her music yesterday, 
and bought a bunch of hot-house grapes 
for him. Thus, the padrone became 
angry and would not let her go see 
Tonio. Instead, he took the grapes 
and began to enjoy them. He may have 
eaten as many as three, when Tista’s 
ever-broken violin whizzed through the 
air and loosened his very finest tooth. 
He dropped the grapes. ‘Tista sprang 
for them and crushed them in her hands, 
the juice running all over her. The 
padrone made a dash for her, but paused 
in time. All he did was to bid her pick 
up her violin and get ready for the bear. 

For he was about presenting to the 
jaded public an entirely new form of 
entertainment. ‘Tista was to illustrate 
the streets of the city, dressed in a most 
exhilarating fashion—say a red frock, 
a green apron, a bright yellow and blue 
kerchief artistically knotted about her 
head—the Italian idea being to associate 
joyousness with colors that are only too 
profane toward one another. More than 
that, Tista was to be seated upon the 
back of a huge bear that had once been 
in a menagerie and had its digestion 
impaired from eating all the refreshment 
thrown to it by generous children. 
Upon the back of this shaggy brute, 
then, Tista was to please the public by 






























the beauty of the conception, at the 
same time performing the second Amer- 
ican tune she had learned —namely, 
«« Hail Columbia.’’ 

«¢Gioja mia!’’ said the padrone, ‘it 
will be heavenly !’’ 

To rehearse this superearthly act, Tista 
was called upon last evening when she 
wanted to be with Tonio. 

As has been said, Tista understood her 
power; if she could not see Tonio, 
the bear should have vicarious suf- 
fering. ; 

In a little while, the pa- 












drone ushered her into the big room of 
the house, where the rehearsals for various 
street-entertainments took place. At one 
end of the room were tables at which sat 
the swarthy men, eating their bread and 
onion and a little oil, Italian fashion, 
and drinking beer, a la cosmopolit- 
Americano, and telling one another how 
best this government might be put down. 
And here was the bear: not very certain 
as to his legs, but certainly dragged 
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along by the chain in the hands of the 
padrone. 

Tista was perched not any too gently 
on the back of the shambling brute and 
commanded to play her new tune of 
** Hail Columbia.’’ 

She started in. It might have been a 
mere showery ‘‘ Columbia’’ when she 
began it, but the tempo became accel- 
erated, agitated, until it was hail, rain, 
thunder-and-lightning ‘‘ Colum- 
bia,’’ a cyclone blizzard ‘ Co- 
lumbia’’; for she played it 
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key, as fast as she could and as loudly, 
going for her most startling effects away 
above the bridge of her instrument, into 
the awful country of squeaks and shrieks 
that lies there. 

The room rang with laughter, and the 
padrone could not even grit his teeth 
because of the pain occasioned by the 
whitest one that had made that intimate 
acquaintance with Tista’s violin. 

But the bear! It may not have been 
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the tune—though the padrone felt that it 
was—and it may have been his digestion ; 
but, after a few verses of the patriotic 
melody, he was seen to stagger, then 
appealingly raised his head, gasped, and 
fell. It was all over with Bruin. 

It was hard on the padrone, all his 
hopes to be thus shattered. He was 
strongly tempted to give Tista to the 
city as a monument or something. But 
then, she was so full of promise of beauty 
and talent, while her voice— Cielo! 
she might yet become a diva, her voice 
promised so much. 
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All the same, he could not trust him- 
self to say a word to her this afternoon, 
when he handed her the violin. 

‘¢ Br-r-r—’’ he said, and the number 
of r’s threatened to become legion. He 
also showed Tista a strap; she knew 
what it meant, and how the buckle on 
the end of it hurt you greatly and left 
a blue mark where it cut you—she had 
such a mark on her back at the moment. 
But she only laughed, no matter how 
much she might secretly wince. Then 
she was pushed out into the street. 

‘« Dago !’’ called some boys. 
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Oh, if she could but see Tonio! But 
she dared not; the woman would tell 
the padrone, and it might end in Tonio’s 
being sent somewhere entirely away from 
her, and she should never see him any 
more. She was in the power of the 
padrone, after all. 

She went along the streets, a great 
pain knocking at her heart. She passed 
by the fruit-store where she had bought 
the grapes yesterday. There were more 
bunches hanging outside, with green 
leaves around them, cheating the eye 
into the belief that the fruit grew and 


flourished there in the dust and clamor 
of the city. 

Oh, if she had buta bunch for Tonio! 
That was impossible, though; here it 
was in the afternoon, and she had yet 
to earn her scudo—her dollar—or she 
should not see Tonio this evening either. 

In a strange land that loved her not, 
she must play the songs of that land and 
try to coax the charity of those who 
regarded her as an interloper and a 
vagrant, so that she might for a poor 
little hour, when she was tired and worn 
out and her feet blistered by much travel, 
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go and see her little brother and try to 
feel that they were not all alone in the 
world, with no one to care for their 
joy or their sorrow. She was not so 
brave nor so bold as the padrone thought 
her, and she was only twelve. 

And oh! to have Tonio with her 
always! Then she should do all the 
padrone wanted her to do: would not 
miss the madre quite so much, nor the 
dear familiarities of home—the blue of 
the home skies, the loitering in the sun 
on the broad church-steps, where the 
pretty statue of Saint Joseph, her father’s 
patron saint, was, with long white carved 
lilies in his hand, and the fine lace 
flounced around his feet, that were sadly 
discolored by the kisses of the faithful. 

This spring day was like a day at home 
—Tonio with her, la madre singing softly 
as she mended the nets her husband used, 
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her long golden earrings glittering in the 
sunshine as she moved her head in 
making the knots in the thread of the 
meshes, while down on the beach, where 
the little blue waves came in and lapped 
the shingle with a pretty sound, the 
father patched up the old boat that was 
always leaking, but which was all he had 
in the world to hold the fishes he caught 
and sold. 

Tista almost forgot herself as she went 
along, so balmy was the air, so pleasant 
the sunshine. 

But she must play her music ! 

‘*Get a move on you,”’ said a man, 
when she would have stopped before his 
place of business. 

It was the same thing for hours: 
nobody wanted ‘to hear her play her 
American tune; and, all the time, she 
thought of Tonio and the bunch of 
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grapes she would like to have for him 
when she went to him this evening. 

Then, all at once, she looked up and 
started: the dusk had come on, the elec- 
tric lights had flashed out, and she. had 
not a cent in her pocket; she could 
not get the grapes, she should not see 
Tonio in the evening, she should not 
have anything to eat till to-morrow, and 
the buckle on the padrone’s strap would 
make another blue mark on her skin. 

There came a wild. feeling in her 
breast—a feeling that made her wonder 
if she might not go along till she found 
the river and jumped into its cool arms, 
that would not give her up again to all 
the want she knew so well. 

But there was Tonio to think of! 
And yet, how might she find the water ? 
Down this way! So she went down that 
way. 

Her mother and her father had gone 
under the water—the old leaky boat 
coming in empty to mutely tell the tale. 
It must be pleasant, the water that has 
but one voice in all the world when it 
lisps down at your feet, whether you be 
in that Italian home or in this bustling 
strange city of a strange world; it must 
be pleasant under the water—no more 
pain, no more doing without all that was 
dear to her. 

But there was Tonio ! 

Ah, the water! To be with la madre, 
who loved her so! 

She almost ran in the direction of the 
river, getting in the way of people, 
jostled, pushed, her small shabby figure 
swallowed up—as effectually as it might 
be in the other water—in the tide of 
hurrying humanity going homeward from 
toil in the early evening. She turned a 
corner and saw the shiver of the river 
shining like a great gray eye that watched 
eternally the foolish rush and haste of 
men who suddenly stop and end, while 
it went on forever out to the restless sea. 

Then Tista found that she was in the 
street through which she had passed early 
in the afternoon—the street where the 
fruit-shop was, with the purple Clusters 
of grapes before the door, with green 
leaves wreathing round them. 

The grapes! Tonio! The river was 
farther off than her old home; nothing 
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was near but her love for little Tonio 
and the thought of what used to be. 

Her splendid eyes clouded over, atear 
was on her cheek. Knowing scarcely 
what she did—her gaze fastened upon 
the grapes, her thought all for Tonio 
and the old life—she drew her bow 
across the strings of the violin. She 
played her one American air—‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home’’; but she played it not as 
the padrone had taught it to her, but as 
her love for Tonio told her to voice it 
or any tune she might have played: as 
memory of Italia taught her to play it: 


“as all her wistfulness and misery taught 


her. It was not a new foreign tune to 
her now; it was not the ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home’’ of the strangers, but it was all 
the melody of her soul, the harmony of 
her longing. 

The man who kept the fruit-shop 
heard it, and thought how sweet and 
soft it sounded in the early spring even- 
ing, and began humming it to himself 
as he put away his wares for the night. 

And another man heard it. He came 
exultingly from the crowded streets into 
this by-way that was now nearly deserted. 
His mind was dominated by a scheme 
that had taken possession of him— 
a scheme that changed him from what 
he had been, that altered his thought, 
his impulse, his very being. He was not 
rich, and he had decided to be rich now 
—this day, this night ; he had but to go 
to the place where he was employed and 
trusted, take advantage of the faith 
reposed in him, and secrete that about 
him which should start him in life. He 
had never had a show here—there was 
no ghost of a chance of his becoming 
a power ; but in a new country he would 
get rid of even the remembrance of this 
humdrum existence, and would be in 
touch with success for the first time in 
his life. 

He had reasoned with himself, and 
discovered how sentimental were the old 
ideas regarding honor, honesty, and the 
like. What movable terms those were— 
mere abstractions; the honesty of the 
head of his firm would be theft in him- 
self, his own honesty quite the reverse 
in a beggar who had no credit. His 
reasoning carried him beyond all that 








was old-fashioned, such as duty, respon- 
sibility, until he was one of the new 
creations that sprang spontaneous from 
the head of chance, not as a Pallas, but 
a simulacrum of an ugly something yet 
to be. 

This man, plunging into the by-street 
in order to escape contact with the 
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another country—forlorn, tired, and 
dreary—making the simple music of the 
one song of home. His thought—alert, 
alarmed—played him friend till it raised 
up before him a little house he had called 
his: a gentle trusting wife there, who 
would have died for his honor: a daugh- 
ter about this child’s age, who was on 
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homeward - moving crowds of people, 
every one of whom he thought must 
detect what was in his mind to do, was 
brought face to face with himself— 
a ghost meeting a ghost. 

And the medium was what ? 

He heard an old familiar tune played 
very gently and tenderly ; he saw who 
played the tune: a little child from 








the lookout for him every evening about 
this time, and who said the word 
‘*home’’ in welcome of him. 

All the nakedness of an act he had 
refused to acknowledge by its right name 
was exposed before him, and he caught 
his breath in a gasp, the beads of sweat 
coming out upon his forehead. 

He was abject; he could not even 
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acknowledge himself a coward, that such 
a foolish thing as an ultra-sentimental 
song should weaken him in his planned 
resolve. 

It was not the song; no, it was the 
conjunction: a child far away from her 
home—a girl of the age of his own, as 
dreary as his own might be after he had 
disgraced her—stood there in the little 
street, playing a tune which millions of 
human beings associate with all that is 
tenderest and best and purest in the 
heart and mind. 

He lived an age in that moment; as 
is said of drowning men, the events of 
his life passed before him: all the best 
of him, all the worst of him; and that 
indefinable something called conscience, 
which is the wealth of honesty, though 
it be “the poverty of fools,’’ stood 
upright beside him and showed him the 
panorama of his acts. More especially 
did it show him the act he contemplated ; 
weaving through the warp of his life, as 
he knew it, the strange weft of the 
miserable consequence of a miserable 
deed. 

It was an age to him. It may have 
been, to the little Italian girl who played 
the music, but a moment—the drawing 
of her frayed bow over two of three 
strings of the violin; but miracles are 
independent of time, and who will say 
that this was not a miracle? 

Tista felt a hand laid on her shoulder. 
She thought of the padrone, and shrank 
from it. But a husky voice, not the 
padrone’s, was saying something to her, 
and a bank-note was thrust under her 
fingers that clasped the neck of the 
violin. Then three more words were 
said to her: only three. They were 
‘«God bless you!’’ But she did not 
understand them; and the man who 
said them would never tell a soul on 
earth that he had said them, nor what 
had been his condition of mind when 
he employed them. But they were said ; 
and Tista was alone—bewildered, start- 
led. 

Then another man came toward her. 
This time, it was the fruit-dealer. He 
was carrying in his perishable wares, and 
had thrown a luscious orange to a pass- 
ing policeman, who took it as his right ; 





he looked at the biggest bunch of grapes 
in his lot, and, finding them just a trifle 
removed from freshness, and knowing 
their condition on the morrow might 
be less tempting to his fastidious cus- 
tomers, he held the fruit out to Tista. 

‘‘Here, you little tramp,’’ he said, 
not unkindly, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home’”’ 
still lingering in his brain: ‘‘ take these 
and go home.’’ 

Tista grasped the purple globes. 

‘¢ Grazie, grazie!’’ she cried, exult- 
ingly. ‘‘God be with you!’’ and flew 
along the pavement. 

She passed by the policeman, who was 
eating his orange and thinking the fruit- 
dealer stingy for throwing but one; she 
passed away from the sight of the river. 
The padrone dared not beat her now, 
for she had not spent any money for the 
grapes ; and maybe the bit of dirty paper 
in her hand represented more than the 
dollar she was compelled to earn. And 
she should see Tonio to-night! 

Oh, the joy of the spring night! the 
beauty of the strange land’s streets she 
had thought so dusty and grimy before! 
She was not hungry any more; she did 
not care if she never ate again. She 
was sorry she had hurt the padrone’s 


. beautiful tooth ; she was sorry she had 


played ‘‘ Hail Columbia’”’ on the strings 
away up beyond the bridge. ; 

‘“*La madre! La madre!’’ she said, 
as though that -word were the only one 
which might express the depth of her 
joy, as it had once expressed the depth 
of her love. ‘‘La madre! La madre!’’ 

Well, she reached ‘‘home,’’ and 
found the padrone awaiting her. He 
saw the grapes in her hand, but he said 
nothing. For he too had had his time 
when he was brought face to face with 
facts; and he had decided, after Tista 
went out in the afternoon, that little 
Tonio must live with her, if any good 
was to be got out of her. He told her 
this now. He opened the door leading 
into the adjoining room. There was the 
woman who took care of Tonio, and 
there was Tonio! 

Tista dropped everything and ran 
and placed her hands on Tonio’s skoul- 
ders, looking into his eyes. Was it 
really he? How tall he was! Or was 











it that she was small? For surely Tonio 
had not grown so much in a day. 

The woman sitting on a box, folding 
Tonio’s little coat, looked on and smiled. 

Tista’s eyes were streaming. 

‘¢ Tonio !’”’ she said, ‘* Tonio 

She got down on her knees and 
hugged him, she rose to her feet and 
hugged him, she lay on the floor and 
hugged him. 

And Tonio laughed and jabbered, 
and the woman laughed and called the 
padrone. The padrone was in the door- 
way. He too laughed, for he held in 
his hand the bank-note Tista had dropped, 
and which was twice the amount he 
demanded she should bring to him daily. 

Then up flew Tista; she ran to the 
padrone,who looked considerably alarmed 
till he found she merely wanted to 
embrace him, crying out: 

‘‘Padrone mio! Padrone mio 

She ran to the woman and embraced 
her as well. Then she got the grapes 
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and began feeding them to Tonio at 
such a rate that he sputtered and choked, 
and the woman and the padrone smiled 
and nodded to each other, as much as 


“to say it was a wise thing to let Tista 


have Tonio. 

‘ This-a,’’ said Tista, in her newly 
acquired English, ‘‘is a home-a—it is 
Tonio.”’ 

In another part of the city, a man at 
the same time sighted an humble house 
where his. wife and his daughter of about 
Tista’s age stood in the doorway awaiting 
him. 

“This is home—it is love,’’ he 
thought, paraphrasing the speech Tista 
so laboriously used to Tonio, that word 
“‘home,’’ or ‘‘love,’’ suggested by the 
melody he had heard the girl play in 
that by-street, ‘‘and God bless the little 
Italian girl !’’ 

But Tista never knew; all that she 
knew or cared to know was that she had 
Tonio. 

Robert C. V. Meyers. 
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I. 


LEVEL sand-beach stretching far away : 
And flecked with shells like fallen flakes of snow, 
And in the distance, near the dying day, 
Two figures etched against the after-glow. 


II. 


A beaming, patient, peaceful face 

The moon now lifts above the sea ; 
Across the waves with maiden grace 

Her white, jeweled arm falls languidly. 


Herbert Bashford. 











THE STORM KING’S MERRY JEST. 


HE Storm King out of the northeast came, 
From his palace of frozen air, 
‘His glistening feet in sandals of sleet, 
And the snow in his unbound hair. 


With ashriek of laughter he blew a blast, 

As he leapt from his white throne down, 
His arms outspread, on his lifted head 

A dazzling crystal crown. 


He was clad in a mantle of gray-wove cloud, 
Clasped in with an ice-wrought zone ; 

And cold and keen, like a scimitar’s sheen, 
The light of his eyes outshone. 


The westering sun made haste to sink 
In a line of amber light ; 

And the Storm King’s mirth shook the shivering earth 
When he saw the day take flight. 


And the world grew ashen pale with fear 
At the sound of his laughter loud ; 

He opened his hands, and the trembling lands 
Were wrapped in a spotless shroud. 


He loosed from his waist the girdle of ice, 
And the snow from his flying hair, 

He struck from his feet the sandals of sleet, 
And froze with his breath the air. 


Then back to his northeast palace he sped, 
To the realm of perpetual snow, 

And he laughed with zest at the excellent jest 
He had played on the world below. 


The light of the stars to a cold white glow 
He fanned in his wingéd retreat ; 
And the atmosphere was as crisp and clear 

As the ice on his flashing feet. 


The sun came out of the eastern sea 
With his face in a mist enfurled, 

Lest his eyes should be dazed by the myriad rays 
That glanced from the jeweled world. 


Afar in his northeast palace the King 
Leapt up to his throne with a bound ; 
And the resonant clang of his laughter rang, 
Till the echoes were shattered with sound. 


Charles Washington Coleman. 











HE clouds hung low and 
bagged at the centre 
heavily, as though they 
were weighted with some- 
thing that presently must 
tear through. Very dark 

they were, shaded from black to smoke- 

color; for there was no sun visible to 
reflect brightness anywhere. ‘The north- 
west wind jostled and shoved them about, 
as a brutal driver will jostle and shove 
overburdened slaves: ‘‘Go faster!’’ it 
seemed to howl, and flung forward its 
icy breath like a curse. And the clouds, 
to appearance, strove to obey, tumbling 
against one another and huddling; for 
the burden of snow they bor: priev>~ 
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THE CHRISTMAS MAIL. 


In a homely comfortable parlor just 
around the corner, a trio of girls clus- 
tered about the light and wrought dili- 
gently at gifts for the approaching 
Christmas-tide. 

‘Look, Meg!’’ one exclaimed, and 
held up a comforter of crimson wool. 
‘« This is to keep Davy’s dear old throat 
warm through the winter. It’s dread- 


fully cold up at Lonely Gulch, they 
say.”’ 
Meg laughed. ‘‘It’s pretty,’’ she said, 


‘‘and warm too.’’ She huddled her 

cheek against it. ‘‘ Davy can’t say his 

sisters forget him this Christmas. Look 

at my mittens and pulse-warmers: such 

~artotof work in them too, because our 
sh a hulking great fellow.’ 

girl smiled, nodded, and 








fas questidys. W hen she thought 
£86 diy was poking, she cuddled her 
hand inka pocket and fingered a 
“Dox. théré {Zoncealed. She had her 


went their branches together, trembling») dwilittle- ‘gift, which perhaps would go 


in every limb; the earth waited~for that— 
which would come to her: through the 
deep gorges and away among the cafions 
. rang eldrich sounds like wailings. 

‘¢*'Twill be a wild night in the mount- 
ains,’’ Engel Baard whispered to herself, 
and pressed her face to the window-pane, 
with a prayer in her heart. Already the 
frost lay on the outside of the glass in 
thick white patches, like the spume-flakes 
flung from the bit of a running horse. 

The blue eyes of the woman explored 
the gathering gloom, and she lifted her- 
self on her feet, as though in unison 
with the crescendo of the gale. Her 
thoughts rushed, with the wind, up into 
the mountains, and sought Olaf, her hus- 
band, away in the mining-¢a; wp in Lonely 
Gulch. ‘““God be goa: to the 
abroad this night,’’? she prayed, laying 
her hands together and bending her 
head above them, as though she were in , 
church. 

Then she went back to the fire and ‘ 
sat down, stirring gently, with her hand, 
the cradle which stood beside her chair. 
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_ get his legs into them ; 


“up-te-the miner in the same mail-pouch 
with theirs ; but she kept her own coun- 
sel. There are gifts which one does not 
always exhibit, even at Christmas, or 
wish to answer questions about. 

But Meg had her suspicions, so teas- 
ingly put a question: 

‘* Will you add to Nils’s burden this 
year, Rosalie, girl ?”’ 

Rosalie’s color flamed up, but she was 
ready with her answer : 

‘*Yes, indeed. A bundle goes from 
our house up to Uncle Ben. His little 
Judy—we’ve had her since her mother 
died, you know—has used up six months 
and untold yarn and patience in knitting 
three pairs cf .yeltow and blue socks for 
kim: , Woacerfvl socks—like nothing 
earthly | ever worn before by human. We 
Juacn't ihe heart to tell her he couldn’t 
though, once in, 
his feet would have room to spare. The 
_ little thing was so proud, and wrote him 
a letter to go with the bundle. ‘ They’ll 


warm Ben’s heart, anyhow,’ mother said. 
Poor little Judy !’’ 
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One of the girls went to the window 
and peered out. 

‘TI wonder whether Nils can make it 
this week,’’ she said, slowly. ‘‘ The 
signs all point to cold and falling 
weather.”’ 

Rosalie followed her. ‘*He must 
make it,’’ she declared. ‘‘ Think of 
those poor fellows jailed among the 
mountains at Christmas. All the good 
time they will have will come by the 
mail—all the love and Christmas cheer. 
Nils knows that—none better.’’ Her 
voice quivered, and tears came into her 
eyes; she felt so sorry for the miners 
away in the cafion. 

Outside, the storm brooded closer. 

At Ted Graham’s store, the men in 
the back room drew near to the hearth 
and congratulated themselves and each 
other on shelter and warmth. Ted 
served hot drinks all around, free of 
charge. He often treated the men who 
spent their money with him. He was a 
Kentuckian, and had prejudices. His 
back room was the favorite place of 
assembly in the village. 

The store stood in the bend where the 
one street of the settlement elbowed into 
a mountain-trail. The wind had a fair 
sweep at it, and could—and did—run 
whole gamuts of sound around its cor- 
ners. Anything less substantial than a 
building composed of Colorado pine logs 
would have been razed to the ground in 
its first winter, so situated. Ted Graham, 
one of the pioneers of the place, had 
builded well, however, and could afford 
to let the elements Berserker as they 
would. 

The men crooked their elbows and 
nodded toward the bar, to let Ted know 
they were about to testify appreciation of 
his treat by pledging luck to him. Ted 
nodded back, lifted his own glass, and 
the steaming stuff disapeared -adown 
thirsty gullets. As the glasses were*low- 
ered, a prolonged screech outside, like 
the driving of a snaggle-toothed: saw. 
through knotty wood, attracted attention. 

‘Twill be a beastly night,’’ com- 
mented the Englishman in the chimney 
corner, turning himself so as to toast the 
_ backs of his legs. 

‘* Beastly ?’’ a miner echoed, scorning 


the inadequacy of the descriptive. ‘It'll 
beat that hollow. It'll be a hell of a 
night, with storm-devils to work the 
racket for all it’s worth. Hark to that 
now!’’ as the screech was repeated. 
‘‘Ain’t that ugly? Sorter like wild-cats 
yowling to fight. It curdles a fellow, to 
think of humans wrasslin’ for life through 
it. It’s a flaying-alive wind—the sort 
to peel the skin off.’ 

‘¢It’ll sober down and lay off after 
a bit,’? a Denver man remarked. ‘And 
then look out for feathers from aloft! 
Along about nightfall, I noticed a mighty 
sinister banking-up toward the north. 
The signs all point to a heavy output 
and big drifting. As soon as the wind 
quits harrying, ’twill begin to snow ; and 
when ’twill quit, God knows.”’ 

‘*Rough luck on the mail-carriers,’’ 
observed the fourth of the group, a 
curly-headed young fellow from Vir- 
ginia. ‘‘Scuffling over the mountains 
on snow-shoes, with a No. 4 pouch full 
of-letters and bundles strapped to one’s 
back, isn’t funny. And the trails here- 
away, I reckon, are pretty hard following 
under cover.”’ 

The miner turned and eyed the last 
speaker speculatively. This youngster 
was a new-comer, a ‘‘tenderfoot’’; he 
might be impressed. The miner leaned 


back in his chair and thrust his hands ° 


into his trousers’ pockets. 

** Nothin’ ain’t hard to fellows out 
here,’’ he boastfully asserted. ‘‘ We-all 
can straddle ’most anything and fetch it 
under, bridle-wise, in the time it takes 
an Eastern coot to wonder which-er-way 
and whar-to. ’Tain’t much this side 
o’ hell can turn one o’ our carriers! 
Whar that mail’s due, that mail gits, or 
somethin’s got to bu’st up, sure. Why, 
them fellows know the Sierras same as 
Injuns does, or grizzlies. And as for 


‘weather! they’d ruther have sunshine, 
-of cd’se, for the sake o’ thar fine silk 
underclo’es’; ‘But,-come fair, come foul, 


they taxes it. Thar’s Nils Jansen, now: 
as good acarrier as ever stuck foot in 


-snow-shoe. Nils knows every pass and 
‘windin’ and cross-trail hereaway, same 


as you know Virginny broomsedge. The 
storm ain’t guthered yet that can fling 
Nils off’n the track.’’ 
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‘Think he’ll make it up to Lonely 
Gulch this innings ?’’ queried the Denver 
man. 

<¢ You can bet your life he will.’’ 

Somehow this reply snapped off the 
conversation for a time. The men all 
stared into the fire, and the Englishman 
filled and lit his pipe. The courageous 
endurance of the mail-carriers of the 
Sierras was too well established to make 
even bragging about it exciting. The 
Virginian was quiet over his impression 
and forbore from questions, although 
the miner held himself ready. 

From his stand within the bar, Ted 
Graham broke the silence. 

‘“¢PDoes anybody know whether the 
mail from below has come in yet?”’ 

Nobody did, and nobody made the 
faintest motion toward finding out. To 
do so, a man must walk a good three 
hundred yards in the teeth of the gale; 
and there was not one among them who 
did not prefer ignorance to the discom- 
fort of being storm-bitten. 

«¢’Tain’t due till it gits here, nohow, 
such weather as this,’’ somebody volun- 
teered. ‘‘ Or if ’tis, it oughtn’t to be. 
Men-folks are humans, after all—even 
carriers.”’ 

This position passed unchallenged, 
save by a sotto-voce grumble from the 
miner, to which the rest turned the ear 
of the adder. The miner’s thought was 
that men considered themselves ‘‘ a heap 
humaner’’ than they were at all justified 
in doing. He also advanced the opinion 
that, if Nils Jansen were in charge of. the 
pony-route over from the nearest railway 
town, the mail would always be in on 
time. 

In one man’s estimation, at least, the 
carrier Nils had established himself as 
“no slouch.” 

Long before the turn of the night, the 
wind died down and the clouds steadied 
themselves and began to unload. Softly 
the flakes fell, fine and close together, 
with the swiftness and regularity of flour 
when the sieve is cast evenly from hand 
to hand. The frozen earth held itself as 
a waiter on which the snow piled, inch 
by inch, foot by foot, until irregularities 
disappeared and all things were invested 
with a mysterious, almost awful differ- 
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ence. Through hours of si 
change was wrought mutely in t 


world. Then the wind rose againand/ ~ 


took the snow in its arms, wantoning 
with it fiercely, bearing it in wild eddy- 
ing whirls through the passes of the 
mountains and throwing it down into the 
cafions in pallid drifts. 

All night it snowed, and the next day. 
Men, even old mountaineers, said there 
never had been, within their memory, a 
storm that could come anywhere near 
what this one promised to be. If it 
should hold on for another night, the 
country would be blockaded. 

As yet, when the wind was still, the 
cold was not intense. Men well wrapped 
up could move about without danger of 
freezing, provided they were sure of their 
bearings and so ran no risk of losing 
themselves in drifts. The cold would 
come later, when the snow should cease 
falling. 

The mail-carrier from below got into 
town, badly worsted and twenty hours 
late. His pony had gone lame, and he 
had been obliged to turn aside to a 
farm-house, to procure another. Then 
the storm had settled down and kept 
him at the farm all night. In the morn- 
ing, he had secured a horse and cutter 
and come on, with the storm in his face. 
It had been like boring his way through 
solid substance, the snow fell so fine 
and thick. And although the way was 
straight, a clean trail across a level 
prairie, he had missed it twice, and 
might have been wandering for days 
instead of hours, God only knew where, 
but for the sagacity.of the horse. The 
fellow was pretty well exhausted, and 
told his tale disjointedly between shiver- 
ing fits—for the cold was in his bones— 
and relays of hot food and drink. He 
evidently held himself a man of valor, 
by reason of his toil and the hardness 
of his experience. 

The men gathered at the post- -office 
listened appreciatively but with few words ; 
their thought was of Nils Jansen and the 
start he must make for Loneiy Gulch 
by daybreak the next morning. There 
would be no horse to share Nils’s toil, 
and the route was different—vastly dif- 
ferent. Up in the mountains, death 
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lurked stealthy and many-visaged: death 
by freezing, death by a-false step over 
the edge of a precipice, death by smoth- 
ering under a snow-slide, death even by 
the insecure fastening of a snow-shoe or 
the breaking of a guiding-pole. These 
men of the frontier knew it all: the 
length, breadth, and thickness of every 
peril. 

The second night of the storm, it 
sleeted, the tiny pellets of ice coming 
down hard and fast, beating the snow 
into a compact mass and crusting it. 
The people turned in their beds and 
listened to it striking with sharp insist- 
ence on roof and window-pane. Ere 
they slept again, they thought of Nils 
and were glad. A hard crust of sleet 
would make snow-shoeing easier. 

When at daybreak Nils came for his 
pouch, the postmaster looked grave. -To 
him, there seemed more weather abroad 
than ever. The dawn, too, was a poor 
thing at best—just the lifting of dead 
blackness into dun twilight. 

‘Give it up for to-day, Nils,’’ he 
advised. ‘* To-morrow will be Christ- 
mas; and if you should freeze—why, 
that would trouble us. Stay at home, 
man—stay at home !”’ 

The Norwegian showed his white teeth 
in asmile; but he shook his head and 
busied himself with the straps of his 
mail-pouch, drawing them around his 
shoulders and breast and making all taut 
and secure. The men in the lonely 
mining-camp would be waiting for their 
words from home and their bits of Christ- 
mas remembrance. Whenever the storm 
lifted a bit, they would look down the 
gulch and along the mountain-side for 
him, and think of the women and child- 
ren they loved. If he should fail to 
come, there would be a sorry Christmas 
in the gulch. 

Beyond Christmas love and greeting, 
who knew what issues might lie in the 
bag on his back? Once, a letter had 
meant more than life or death to him— 
and it had come too late. A letter, 
possibly one of these, might be as big 
with fate for some other man. Already 
the mail was behind, through the delay 
of the other carrier; he must see that 
there should be no more delay. The 


fellows up yonder trusted him and would 
have the light burning. He tested his 
guiding-pole and examined his snow- 
shoes, then he looked the postmaster 
straight in the eyes and held out his hand 
in farewell. : 

‘« Better give it up, Nils,’’ was still 
the other man’s thought; but the words 
did not return to his lips. He knew that 
Nils was not going to give it up. 

More: looking into the sea-gray eyes 
of the Norwegian, he knew the reason. 
Olaf Baard had told that story. Every 
man and woman in the settlement knew 
that, over in Arizona five years before, 
Nils Jansen’s wife had written to her 
husband to come down quickly from a 
mining-camp, where he worked then; 
for the time of her trouble was at hand, 
and a presentiment strong upon her that 
she would die. There had been a storm 
then also—not a terrible one, but baddish 
for mountain work ; and the mail-carrier 
had lain over ten days, resting himself 
and waiting.for better weather. When 
at last the letter had reached Nils’s hand, 
he had dropped all and come down, swift 
and straight as a homing pigeon. But 
it had been too late: the trouble had 
come and was over. ‘There was nothing 
left for him to see but the grave which 
Olaf’s hands had helped to fashion, or to 
hear save the pitiful tale of love and 
anguish which Engel Baard told him 
with quivering lips and eyes raining tears. 

It was a year later that the Norwegians 
had moved over from Arizona to this 
settlement at the foot of the Sierras. 
Nils Jansen had sought and obtained 
employment as a mail-carrier, choosing 
by preference a mountain-route because 
of its difficulty and the fact that such 
beats were unpopular with the carriers. 
For nearly four years, twice every week, 
he had made his way up into the mount- 
ains to the mining-camp, fair weather 
and foul; and if there had been delay 
with the mails, the fault had not been his. 

The postmaster, knowing this, folded 
together his lips, refraining from useless 
repetition. Instead, he took from a 
cupboard behind the counter, where he 
kept his letter-boxes and sorted his mails, 
a -leather-covered flask which he held 
out with a significant gesture. 
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It was too soon after breakfast for 
‘liquor to taste good te Nils; he was an 
abstemious man, and his coffee was still 
in his throat, so to speak. He barely 
touched the lip of the flask with his own 
and handed it back, remarking on the 
strength and mellowness of the fluid. 

«¢ Take it along,’’ suggested the other 
man. ‘It’s good stuff—better’n any- 
thing Graham keeps. It came from 
back at home, in the Blue Ridge coun- 
try, and was sent out for a Christmas 
present. It came three days ago, a 
demijohn full. I filled the flask a-pur- 
pose for you, Nils. Your legs’ll need 
all the strength you can get in ’em, 
crawlin’ and scramblin’ round Bunkum 
Pass; ’tain’t easy work. Even pluck 
needs somethin’ to rest on once in a 
while, till it can catch wind and fling 
forred for a new grip. Help yo’self all 
you can, Nils.’’ 

His tone was indifferent, belying the 
anxiety which he was minded that the 
carrier should not notice. He followed 
Nils to the door and glanced along the 
storm - beaten street, making cheerful 
prognostications anent the weather, which 
bore falsehood almost upon the face of 
them. In all probability, Nils was going 
to his death, he told himself; but there 
was no use disheartening him at the out- 
set. 

Half-way along the street, Nils paused 
and rapped sharply on a window with 
his guiding- pole. It was_ instantly 
opened, and a woman’s head closely 
muffled in a shawl was thrust out. She 
had a small bundle in her hand, which 
she held out to him. She knew he could 
stop only a moment. 

‘‘For Olaf?’’ Nils questioned, and 
stowed it in the breast of his big overcoat. 

“‘Yes; it’s the baby’s picture and 
mine. Give them to him with love and 
the greeting of Christmas. Tell him we 
think of him always, and of home and 
the bird-pole and yule-log.”’ 

She spoke in Norwegian, and her blue 
eyes looked beyond him, as though see- 
ing afar to the land they had come from. 
Then she threw back her shawl and 
showed a child fast asleep and huddled 
against her breast. She leaned toward 
him through the casement. 


‘There is danger before you,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and the kiss of a sleeping child 
brings luck: take it.’’ 

Nils bent to meet her, and touched 
with his own the lips of the child. It 
smiled in its sleep. 

Engel drew back out of the storm. 

‘« Must you go, Nils?’’ 

She knew that he must; but, being a 
woman, could not hold back the quest- 
ion. Then, as he nodded and held out 
his hand to her, she added: 

«‘Are you warm enough ?”’ 

At that he laughed, telling her he was 
encased in silk from throat to ankle, and 
over it in wool, heavy and warm. The 
exercise would keep his blood in a glow, 
besides. She need have no fear for him, 
he said: ‘‘ God was with him in the kiss 
of the child.’’ 

As he turned to breast the storm again, 
Engel called softly : 

‘¢God bless the Christmas for thee, 
Nils !”’ 

And he answered : 

‘¢ For thee, God bless the Christmas !’’ 

The hard crust of the snow gave way 
a little under his tread, making a crunch- 
ing sound audible to strained ears. 
Further along the street, a listening 
woman bent forward in bed, and, as the 
noise smote her ear, felt a load slip from 
her heart. As it died in the distance, 
she sank back on her pillow, murmuring 
under her breath: ‘‘ Peace on earth, and 
good will—peace on earth, and good 
will—’’ Then she folded her hands 
together and prayed passionately that Nils 
might go safely and return. 

Many months before, she and her hus- 
band had parted in anger—quarreling 
senselessly over a trifle—and he had gone 
up into the mountains. Each had nursed 
wrath, and there had been no word 
between them, although Nils had made 
his journey many times. But now the 
holy Christmas approached, bringing 
memories of joy and tenderness from 
which there was no escape; so the 
woman had fought with her pride, and 
subdued it, writing a letter filled with 
love and self-upbraiding, to go up to 
her husband along with a Christmas 
token. And this also Nils carried. 

Across the bit of open and through 
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the chaparral on the first upward grade, 
the work was easy—simply forging 
straight ahead at good speed,: but not 
fast enough to exhaust himself before the 
real climb should begin. It was a long 
twelve hours’ scramble and slide up to 
the camp in Lonely Gulch; but, if it 
should clear, there would be moonlight, 
and, if it should not, Nils knew the 
fellows would burn a light for him. 
They always did when he was belated 
and the night seemed to justify it. 

That was a fine thought of Olaf 
Baard’s, about the big pine-tree at the 
head of the gulch. It was a giant, that 
tree, and high up on its side the fellows 
had notched out a hollow square like 
a big box, and had fitted it with a lan- 
tern and reflector which could throw 
a light down the trail for miles and 
miles. They called it their light-house, 
and had fitted a ladder of spikes driven 
into the trunk, to go up handily. They 
were proud of it, boasting that no camp 
in the Rockies was so furnished. But 
Nils called it his ‘‘ midnight sun,’’ in 
memory of home, and knew that, if he 
should be abroad in the night and fail 
to distinguish its friendly shining, it 
would be because he had missed the trail. 

For a couple of hours, he climbed 
with the storm in his face; then he 
shouldered around through a gorge and 
got it behind him. ‘The temperature 
had lowered ; the sleet, mixed now with 
fine stinging rain, froze as it fell, and 
hardened the snow-crust. The clouds 
seemed to lie along close to the earth, 
and Nils went upward to meet them, 
hoping that, when he should have worked 
through, he might find a better atmos- 
phere above. For a long time, this 
seemed a vain hope; for the vaporous 
masses were piled in successive layers, 
miles thick. As fast as Nils worked 
through one layer and drew breath, 
another layer enfolded him. Then, too, 
the long slides in which he raced with 
the wind—a mile a minute—always 
landed him below them again. 

It was hard exhausting work, even for 
Nils, a man strong and able-bodied, a 
son of fiord and fjeld, inured from his 
youth to exertion and danger. He 
pushed on hardily, managing his snow- 


shoes with the skill and precision of long 
practice—feeling his way, compass in 
hand, along precipices and across dan- 
gerous places, with the suppleness, 
strength, and agility of a chamois- 
hunter. Scant time had he for bite or 
sup; as he walked, he ate the food he 
had brought, and, from time to time, 
touched his lips to his flask. 

Toward evening, the temperature low- 
ered still more; the clouds drew up and 
began to drift before a northeast wind. 
In the high regions, it appeared to blow 
steadily, for the clouds scudded fast and 
all in one direction. Closer to the earth, 
it went about its work more fitfully, with 
queer sforzando movements, springing 
up suddenly, whirling for an instant, and 
then dropping to slowness or abruptly 
ceasing. The distances cleared to a pale 
stone-color, very hard and cold; the 
stars looked far off, pallid and wraith- 
like. In the west, the mountains piled 
up, range on range, higher than the crest 
over which Nils journeyed; the sphere 
of the sun had vanished behind them, 
and there was no after-glow—just a few 
streaks and blotches of dull red, like the 
dying-down of a fire. Every visible 
branch, bush, and twig was armored 
in ice. 

The silence seemed universal, a hush 
of infinite magnitude. For an instant, 
Nils paused and looked about him, filled 
with a weird sense of being the last living 
thing in a dead world. Unconsciously 
his hearing grew strained, and, by 
absence of sound, felt oppressed, almost 
constricted. He reached out his guiding- 
pole and struck ice from the low branches, 
which fell on the hard snow with a 
musical tinkle, like the ringing of the 
bridles of some fairy host. Nils smiled 
in relief, and, when he moved forward 
again, tried to make a noise with his feet. 

The light was still good enough to 
travel by, but momentarily it faded. 
Nils hurried onward, straining to make 
Bunkum Pass before it should fail him. 
The pass was the ugliest bit of his route, 
and getting through it would be nasty 
ticklish work. There were places over 
which he must feel his way, almost on 
hands and knees: places with sheer bluff 
on one hand, and sheer descent on the 
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other, and a ledge between, along which 
he must scramble. The snow would 
increase the danger, but it was a skittish 
place even when the ground was bare. 

After the pass, there would only be the 
short climb to the next crest, the swift 
glide down into the cafion, and the two- 
mile trudge to the camp at its head. 
The rest would be easy, if he could make 
the pass before darkness should overtake 
him. ; 

The loneliness seemed to wall him 
round and throw him back on thought 
for company. Here his heritage was 
circumscribed: just the happenings of 
his own life and those of the few people 
he knew. It sufficed him, however; for 
limited culture insures limited needs. 

The scene about him quickened mem- 
ory and took him back to his youth and 
to his Scandinavian home; the queer 
thatched cottage near the Dovre-fjeld, 
with its bulging loft and heavy ground- 
timbers, pictured itself to him clearly. 
At Yule-tide, his mother would stand 
upon the snow-covered steps, with the 
smallest child clinging to her garments, 
laughing and clapping her hands, or per- 
haps singing a hymn to God, while his 
father raised the bird-pole, with the great 
bunch of mistletoe at top, and set it amid 
rejoicings. Then they would watch 
anxiously to see the clustering of the 
hungry little creatures; for, if many 
should gather and feed there, it would 
presage good fortune for the household 
through the coming year. How relieved 
he had always felt when the last berry 
disappeared ; then the mother would fold 
her hands and say: ‘‘God has been 
gracious to us.’’ 

He wondered if they had the bird-pole 
ready for lifting, and if they would think 
of him—the far-away son and brother— 
when they should set it in the white 
light of the Christmas dawn. The 
mother would, and pray for him; 
mothers cannot forget. It had dawned, 
perhaps—the Christmas in Norway; he 
knew there was difference in time, but 
could not be accurate. 

As he walked, he said over a prayer 
that his mother had taught him for 
blessing of God on family and friends, 
household and barn, fjeld and fiord. 


MAIL. 


A Christmas prayer, simple and compre- 
hensive. 

He—Nils—had been merriest at- the 
Yule-season in that old time, he and 
Olaf Baard. Olaf had been like a 
brother—more than a brother to him, 
all his life. It was long since a letter 
had come from Norway ; but the distance 
was great, and there was none to write 
save the old pastor who had baptized all 
the children and given them their first 
communion. His parents could write, 
to be sure, and others in the village ; 
but the pastor must straighten out the 
letters and see that each had its proper 
direction. 

A kind God-loving man was that old 
pastor, and he had always had one word 
for them all: << Be faithful, my children, 
be faithful; then all will be well.’’ 
That was what the old pastor said to 
them. He had married them also, the 
dear gray-haired man: had married him 
—Nils—and Olaf Baard, at the little 
church on the edge of the fir forest. 

That had been a great time for him 
and Olaf Baard. ‘They had had car- 
riages—six of them, and the horses’ heads 
decked off with ribbons. The women 
had worn their bravest garments and 
laughed and sung as they drove along. 
The men had sung also, and shouted, but 
more noisily; for in the last carriage, 
as was the custom, had sat the purveyor 
of the feast, with the liquor - barrel 
between his knees. In the foremost 
carriage, the fiddlers had ridden, throw- 
ing the music right and left; for had 
not he and Olaf Baard married the pret- 
tiest maids in the parish? and were they 
not going to America, where gold could 
be plucked from the mountains, like 
cones from the fir forest? It was seemly 
that they should have a grand wedding 
and that friends should rejoice and make 
merry with them. 

The fiddlers had played the wedding- 
march over and over, putting more spirit 
into its weird movements with each repe- 
tition. And, in the brides’ carriage, 
Engel Aasen and sweet Margit Bjorne 
had smiled and sighed together for very 
happiness. Their gilded crowns and 
ornaments of silver and gold had radiated 
joyously in the sunlight. 
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There had been dancing afterward and 
a great feast, and many songs had been 
sung. And Eli Spurnfeld, the hunch- 
back, had made up a new song about the 
wedding and the brides and the new life 
that was coming, and had sung it amid 
applause. It had been a fine song, that 
one Eli had made—a fine song with a 
great many verses. How good it had all 
been ! 

After that had come the voyage and 
the landing in the strange city, where 
people pushed and hurried, and none had 
time to answer questions or note whether 
strangers lived or died. He had not 
minded much, with Margit by his side 
and Olaf and Engel closeat hand. With 
love, friendship, and hope, the world 
had looked a fair place to him six years 
before. 

They had come straight West to Ari- 
zona, where were other Norwegians to 
whom they had been accredited. Their 
gold-dream had been dispelled, in a 
measure ; but he had gotten work in the 
mines, for the demon lured him still. 
Olaf, a carpenter by trade, had remained 
in the settlement that first year. The 
women had been lonely and homesick, 
and Engel was not strong. In those 
days, they had all held Margit for the 
stronger woman. 

It was bootless thinking any more, and 
the pass was at hand. Nils steadied 
himself; other men’s lives might be made 
happier by the contents of the pouch on 
his back. It was Christmas. The pass 
was dangerous, and the light growing 
momentarily more uncertain. 

He examined the straps of his snow- 
shoes once more and tested his pole. 
Working cautiously, he made his way 
through the pass without accident, and 
then drew a long breath and shook him- 
self roughly, as a horse will do, settling 
his harness for a further strain. His 
pockets were empty of food, but the 
camp was not far now. He scrambled 
to the crest of the last ridge gallantly. 
The moon, whose wraith had appeared 
with the lifting of the storm-clouds, now 
shone with a radiance which in an hour 
would be splendor. The white world 
lay at her feet and reflected her glory. 

Nils took his watch from his breast, 


struck a match, and looked at the hour. 
It was twelve, and the birthday of Christ 
the Redeemer had come! 

Nils straddled his pole, brought his 
feet close together, braced himself, and 
glided forward on the last descent. 
Faster and ever faster he sped, the 
velocity increasing with every mile and 
every moment. ‘The air, as he cleft it, 
roared in his ears with the sound of 
waters at flood-tide. His hands held the 
end of the pole firmly and managed it 
as the helmsman manages the wheel, 
keeping the vessel true to her course. 
His sea-gray eyes looked straight forward, 
his head was held high, and his lips 
pressed together. His breath came lightly 
from the top of the lungs: the speed was 
too great for deep inhalations, and he 
was scarcely conscious that he breathed 
at all. Thought for the moment was 
deadened, but his spirit exulted, rejoiced 
as with mighty uplifting : his soul seemed 
to hearken, to catch from the infinite 
the music of voices, the echo of har- 
monies. He lived, every fibre and pulse, 
in a wilt tumult of living! 

Mile sped after mile—two-thirds of the 
distance was traversed; a few seconds 
more, and he would flash into the cafion, 
swooping meteor-like from the height. 
The moonlight was stronger and helped 
by reflection. From short distances, 
objects put off illusion and showed them- 
selves with distinctness. 

What was it in front—that dark thing 
across his path, like a mounded-up 
grave? Had he missed the regular place 
for the descent? Was it—God have 
mercy! it was—a tree, blown down 
across the trail, ice-covered and dark 
against the snow. ‘There was no time 
to turn, no time even to swerve aside; 
almost as he saw it, Nils struck it: struck 
it square with his legs, and fell over it 
head foremost and rolled down, down 
into the cafion, striking cruelly against 
everything in his way, and falling at last 
in a great bank of snow which toppled 
over and partially covered him. 

None of the blows stunned him, else 
had he frozen and died in the cafion. 
He lay still for moments, and then stag- 
gered to his feet and stared around at 
moonlight and snow-sheen, not knowing 
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how it was with him, nor realizing things 
accurately. His hands mechanically felt 
for his mail-pouch. It was safe on his 
back, held in place by the breast-straps. 
His pole was gone, but that did not 
matter now. His head felt strangely, 
and inside of him things seemed amiss. 
His mouth suddenly filled wit a queer 
sickly fluid; he bent over and spat on 
the snow, and the discharge looked dark 
against the whiteness, like blood. 

What had he been trying todo? He 
could not remember. What light was 
that shining so clear, like a sun in the 
distance? Then it came tohim. The 
light was shining for him; it was his 
‘midnight sun,’’ and near it was the 
camp wherein Olaf Baard and the rest 
awaited their letters. It was Christmas, 
and he must hurry—the boys would be 
eager. He had had an accident: he 
could not think clearly, but he remem- 
bered about his work. He set his face 
toward the light and moved forward. 

At first, his steps lagged and his move- 
ments seemed weighted; but, after a 
little, the exertion appeared to quiet his 
nerves and brace him. If only the pain 
in his chest and side would go, he would 
be all right; it worried him and kept 
him back. Another thing worried him 
also—the notion he had that somewhere 
there was a grave belonging to him, a 
grave holding the forms of a woman and 
‘of a child newly born, whose face he had 
never seen. It seemed to him that he 
must go back to that grave—that some- 
thing pulled him. It was hard that they 
should be somewhere alone and he here. 

He would look for that grave presently. 
Not now, for the letters seemed to rustle 
and move, rubbing against the Christmas 
parcels stored in his pouch, to remind him 
of duty. He would give up his trust— 
the tokens of love, and to Olaf his child’s 
picture and the word of his wife. 

How long the miles were—and there 
were only two. He remembered the 
number, and that the men were tending 
alight for him. He remembered, also, 
the flask the postmaster had given him. 
«Your legs’ll need all the strength you 
can put in ’em before you get to the 
gulch,’’ the man had said. ‘Help 
yourself all you can, Nils.’’ 
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He took the flask out and set it to his 
lips. It did help him. 

With every step, the camp was getting 
closer. He could see other lights now, 
besides that which shone from the pine- 
tree. He could hear noises also; the 
air was still, and the cafion a good con- 
ductor of sound. In the nearest log 
cabin, the men were holding Yule-revel ; 
their laughter came out to him, and a 
steady pulsation, as though, on the floor, 
time were being beaten with boot-heels. 
Above all was the sound of a violin. 
That would be Olaf Baard. And the 
music he played? Ah! that would be 
the wedding-march of long ago. 

Did Olaf remember? Never mind: 
it was all right now. His head was con- 
fused, but Margit—his Margit —had 
slipped her hand into his and was lead- 
ing him. 
and the mother. ‘Be faithful, my 
children !’’ the pastor had said. Olaf 
should have the word and the picture. 

They had stopped the music, and the 
door had opened. Olaf’s voice came 
out to him, ringing across the snow: 
‘¢] must trim the lamp for Nils; the oil 
is low.’’ That was what Olaf said, and 
advanced along the trail. That was 
well. His head was growing more con- 
fused, and strange lights flashed before 
his eyes. He would tell it all to Olaf 
and then rest. How good that would be! 

As they went forth to trim the lamp 
for his guidance, the men came upon 
Nils lying, face downward, prone upon 
the snow. They lifted him with many 
misgivings, and brought him into the 
brightness and warmth of the cabin. 
There was a doctor among them, and 
under his directions the men worked 
with rough tenderness for hours and 
hours until the fair dawn of Christmas 
came whitely into the world. 

Not that day was the end, nor for 
many daysafter. And often they thought 
that this would indeed be Nils’s last 
journey over the Sierras; but that was 
a mistake. When the lifeward turn was 
taken at last, Olaf Baard took out his 
violin and played the wedding-march 
softly in minor. ‘‘ He is a good man— 
Nils,’’ they said; ‘‘the dear God has 
spared him to us.”’ 


M. G. McClelland. 


The old pastor also was near, 
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there sneak — Joe 
Haynes—has been around 
stealin’ some o’ my hoop- 
poles agin.’’ 

«¢ Did you see him take ’em ?”’ 

“Silas Green stared at his daughter in 
astonishment. Was it possible that she 
dared to doubt his statement ? 

‘‘ Lucindy,’’ he said, ‘‘ you’re a bigger 
fool than I thought.’’ 

‘*T don’t care if I am,’’ defiantly ; 
‘‘you didn’t see Joe take your poles—’’ 

‘“‘Some folks are smart enough to 
know a thing when they don’t see it,’’ 
interrupted the farmer. 

_ A Christian in good standin’ in the 

Methodist Church hain’t got any right 
to say a man steals ’nless he sees him 
do it,’’ replied Lucinda, firmly. 

‘“*Lucindy Green, shet up! What 
sort of a Christian be you, to stand there 
an’ sass yer dad, jist fer Joe Haynes? 
If he comes inside 0’ my gate again, 
he’ll git kicked out so quick ’twill s’ prise 
him. No girl o’ mine shall go gaddin’ 
round with a sneak-thief; an’ if I see 
you an’ him together again, you’ll leave 
this house forever.’’ 

‘‘Father!’’ began trembling Mrs. 
Green, who for more than twenty years 
had not dared to say her soul was her 
own, ‘‘ father, you don’t mean—’’ 

‘‘T do mean just that!’’ shouted the 
irate old man. ‘‘I mean it, an’ I'll 
stick to it, an’ don’t you forgit it.’’ 


Silas Green went out, slamming the 


door behind him, leaving the mother 
and daughter staring at each other in 
blank amazement. 

‘¢Now you’ve done it!’’ the mother 
exclaimed, finally. 

‘<I s’pose I have; but, mother, how 
could I hear him talk so about Joe an’ 
not reply ?”’ 

‘I’m feared it’s so, fast enough,’’ 
replied the mother, looking timidly into 
her daughter’s pale face. 

‘* You don’t know it, mother.”’ 

‘Joe is always stealing. He’s taken 
so many things that—’’ 
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‘That sometimes he is blamed for 
what he did not do at all,’’ interrupted 
the daughter. 

«*T can’t see, Lucindy, why you stand 
up for a man like Joe, when there’s Wal- 
lace Kingsley—’’ 

‘‘ Wallace Kingsley has everyone in 
the neighborhood to stand up for him, 
an’ Joe has nobody. Being a member of 
the church, in good an’ reg’ lar standin’, 
it seems my duty to stand up for folks 
until they’re past savin’.’’ 

‘‘If pa hadn’t said, it,’’ quavered the 
mother, whose mind had gone back to 
the scene just enacted, ‘‘’twould have 
been better; but you know how he is 
about stickin’ to things he’s said. 
Lucindy, you’d better give Joe up.’’ 

‘* What do you mean, mother ?’’ The 
girl’s voice was even, but her face was 
as red as the flannel shirt she was patch- 
ing. ‘* You talk as if we was engaged— 
Joe an’ me.’’ 

«¢Hain’t you?’’ 

‘‘You think I shouldn’t have told you?’’ 

‘‘Lucindy, I’m right down glad! If 
you should marry anyone that pa don’t 
like, an’ he wouldn’t let you an’ me see 
each other, I don’t know what I should 
do! ’Pears zif I should die, Lucindy, 
*cause I hain’t got no one else who 
understands—’’ 

The mother stopped suddenly and 
turned away to wipe her eyes on her 
coarse kitchen.apron without being seen ; 
then she came behind her daughter’s 
chair, put her arms around the girl’s 
neck, and kissed her. 

The hard-working people in this sec- 
tion of the ‘‘ Big Woods’’ of Minnesota 
seldom caressed one another. They 
looked on caresses as an indication of 
weakness, excusable cnly in young people 
between the betrotnal and the wedding- 
day. . 
The work dropped from Lucinda’s 
hands, and the bright color which the 
mother’s kiss had brought to her face 
and neck died slowly out, leaving an 
ashen palior. 





‘*Oh, Father in heaven,’’ she whis- 
pered, ‘*what shall I do? They want 
me to marry Wallace, and I can’t, Dear 
Lord, if You want me to marry him, 
inake me love him an’ stop my carin’ 
for Joe.’’ 

The mother had returned to her work, 
and did not notice her daughter’s agi- 
tation nor the tears which filled her dark 
eyes. 

Lucinda worked patiently, and at last 
the shirt was neatly patched and folded ; 
then she arose and went to her room, 
where she fell on her knees beside her 
bed. 

‘« Dear heavenly Father,’’ she prayed, 
‘*You can do everything. Make Joe 
get religion, and then he won’t want to 
steal any more. Make him get religion, 
an’ I’ll bless You forever an’ ever.’’ 

Again and again she whispered the 
little prayer, and, when she arose from 
her knees, there was not the shadow of 
a doubt in her trusting heart that it would 
not be granted. 

A few days later, Lucinda and Joe met 
at a cold-water spring which was situated 
on the line between her father’s farm and 
that owned by Mr. Haynes, the man who 
had taken Joe from the poor-house and 
had tried to bring him up as his own 
child. 

‘* Joe,’’ Lucinda looked straight into 
the eyes of the handsome young fellow, 
‘father says you stole his hoop-poles. 
Did you ?”’ 

‘* S’pose I should say ‘ No.’ ”’ 


‘I should think somebody else stole . 


’em,’’ replied Lucinda, promptly. 

“‘ Truly ?”’ 

“Truly. I don’t think you'd lie, 
joe.” 

‘* Lucindy, I can’t say ‘ No.’”’ 

‘Joe, dear Joe, what made you do it? 
Did you forget your promise ?”’ 

“I forgot until I’d taken ’em. Don’t 
look like that, Lucindy! Say you don’t 
quite hate me, an’ then I can tell the 
rest.”’ 

‘IT love you, Joe; you know it.’’ 

‘‘There ain’t a girl like you in the 
world! I don’t deserve you, an’ I 
know it! You see, ’twas this way: 
A man. happened along, that wanted a 
couple o’ hundred more hoop-poles to 
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make out his load. I was lookin’ for 
a pattridge which had gone to your 
father’s south eighty, an’ the man thought 
I owned the place. I hain’t had a 
penny for more’n a month, Lucindy, 
an’ your father has acres o’ poles.’’ 

‘« But, Joe, you said—’’ 

‘“‘T know I did, Lucindy! I’m sorry. 
Won’t you give me one more trial? 
I didn’t have a cent, an’ the old man 
wouldn’t let me have any, and the circus 
is coming—”’ 

‘‘T can’t go with you to the circus, 
Joe.”’ 

“*Can’t? Why not?’’ 

‘‘ Father won’t let me. He says he 
will turn me out of the house, if I go 
anywhere with you.’’ 

‘* Then marry me !’’ 

‘What could you do with me? You 
have no home, and Mr. Haynes is not 
your father, an’ you’re bound to stay 
with him until you’re twenty-one.”’ 

‘*T can manage somehow, Lucindy. 
Let’s run away! I'll work like a dog.’’ 

‘<T can’t, Joe; *twouldn’t be right.’’ 

‘Don’t you love me well enough ?”’ 

‘‘Yes; but ’twouldn’t be right. I’m 
a member of the church, Joe; ’twould 
be wrong to marry a man that takes 
things.”’ 

“I’m not going to take anything 
more ; I mean it, this time.’”’ 

“« Joe, can’t you get religion ?”’ 

“‘T don’t know.’’ It was a subject 
which always made Joe uneasy. 

“‘Lucind-y-y!  Luc-i-i-indy !”’ 

‘¢ Father’s callin’ ; he’d be mad, if he 
knew I was talkin’ to you. Good-bye, 
Joe.”’ 

The girl picked up her pail, filled it 
with spring-water, and turned away. 

“«T’ll be over to-night,’’ called Joe. 

‘No, no, Joe,’’ turning quickly, with 
an expression of alarm on her face, ‘‘ you 
mustn’t come ; father says so.”’ 

‘¢T don’t care what—’’ 

‘¢ He says he’ll hurt you, Joe.’’ 

‘*Let him try!’’ Joe drew himself 
up proudly. ‘‘I reckon I can hurt him 
a little while he’s hurtin’ me a great 
deal.”’ 

Joe was a magnificent specimen of 
young manhood, and there was not a 
man in the neighborhood, unless it might 
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be Lucinda’s father, who would care to 
pick a quarrel with him. 

*« Joe, you’ ll not fight father.’” Lucin- 
da’s voice was stern. ‘‘I don’t like 
fightin’; ’tain’t Christian.’’ 

‘* Don’t you want me to come again ?”’ 

‘* Not now; you’re goin’ to get relig- 
ion, Joe—yes, you are! don’t shake 
your head that way. If you try, it will 
come; and I'll pray for you every spare 
minute! And when you get it—oh, Joe, 
you don’t know how happy I’ll be!”’ 

*¢ Lu-cin-n-n-dy !”’ 

The heavy voice rang through the 
woods, and the girl hurried away, with 
crimson cheeks and a fast-beating heart. 
She was afraid she had been too bold, 
and she had a horror of the unmaidenly 
style of girl who wore her heart on her 
sleeve. 

A month later, the annual excitement 
in the form of a good old-fashioned 
Methodist revival stirred up the little 
farming community. The meetings were 
held in the school-house, and in one 
corner sat a number of graceless young 
scamps who attended for the purpose of 
making sport. Among them sat Joe 
Haynes, who for years had been their 
leader. It is certain that many a young 
convert passed through the greatest trial 
of his religious experience when he gave 
his testimony, knowing that every word 
was heard by that row of grinning boys 
and would afterward be rehearsed by 
them for his benefit, and equally certain 
that their presence prevented many a 


young person from going forward to 


‘‘the anxious seat,’’ a long bench placed 
directly in front of the preacher, beside 
which they who wished to unite with the 
church knelt for the prayers of the 
preacher and the older church-members. 

Four weeks had elapsed since Joe and 
Lucinda stood together at the spring. 
They were busy weeks for farmers, and 
the lovers could not manage to steal 
away from their work for an interview ; 
but no day passed in which Lucinda did 
not kneel beside her bed many times, 
and pray that Joe might ‘‘ get religion.”’ 
If she chanced to waken in the night, 
that was the first thought that came to 
her, and she did not close her eyes again 
‘until she had prayed for Joe. 





Half of the time set apart for the 
revival had slipped into the past, and Joe 
still retained his seat in the sinners’ 
corner. 

Lucinda could not speak with him at 
the close of the service, for her father 
led her up to shake hands with the 
preacher immediately after the bene- 
diction, then to the great farm-wagon. 
She had formerly been one of the fortu- 
nate young people who were permitted 
to ‘‘ prefer to walk home,’’ and who 
enjoyed themselves greatly on the way ; 
now she must ride, and Wallace Kingsley 
was always invited to share the back seat 
with her. 

Lucinda had grown thin and pale 
during the last four weeks, and she was 
unusually silent; how could she talk 
when all her thought was given to 
prayer ? 

One afternoon, she was conscious of 
lighter heart than she had known for 
weeks. The blood ran so swiftly through 
her veins that she almost fancied she 
could hear it, and she thought she under- 
stood what people meant when they said 
they felt light enough to walk on air. 

‘<Tt’s comin’ to-night,’’ she whispered. 
‘¢Oh, dear Father in heaven, don’t let 
me die 0’ joy !”’ 

All through the service that evening, 
she sat with hands tightly clasped and 
her dark eyes fixed on the preacher’s 
face. She was deathly pale, and there 
was an expression in her face which 
made more than one of her friends gaze 
wonderingly. 

Joe could not keep his eyes away from 
her, although he became momentarily 
more uncomfortable and called himself 
a fool for coming to the meetings at all. 

The sermon was ended at last, and 
the preacher began exhorting those of 
his hearers to come forward who had 
not yet declared themselves on the Lord’s 
side. 

Lucinda turned her head, and her 
great eyes rested on Joe with an expect- 
ant look. 

«« Confound it all !’’ he thought, mov- 
ing uneasily, ‘‘ I wish she’d look t’other 
way.’’ 

A young girl went forward and fell, 
sobbing, beside the bench. Lucinda’s 
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eyes never left Joe’s face. There was 
no doubt in her mind that Joe would go 
forward. She wanted to see him the 
first moment his heart was touched. 
Her. surroundings, Herself, everything, 
was forgotten in that one thought. 

Joe resolved not to look in her direc- 
tion again during the evening; but, in 
spite of himself, he felt his eyes turning 
in her direction, and it seemed as if he 
could see her soul. 

‘“<T wish ’twan’t for the fellers,’’ he 
thought ; ‘‘I’d like to try to be good.’’ 

“Go! Go!”’ silently commanded the 
dark eyes. Joe’s heart pounded heavily, 
his throat and tongue became parched, 


his eyes grew hot, his breath came 
quickly. 

.**Look at Lucindy!’’ whispered a 
companion. ‘‘Guess she’s goin’ to 
have a fit. I'll fire this paper ball at 
her.’’ 


‘‘Do, if you dare !’’ 

The strange fear had left Joe now, and 
a new purpose controlled him. He 
arose, went forward, knelt by the bench, 
and buried his face in his hands. For a 
moment, there was absolute silence in 
the room: the people of Corwintown 
were dumb with surprise. 

“Let us thank God!”’ 
_ preacher, solemnly. 

From Joe, the curious eyes turned to 
Lucinda just in time to see her slip from 
her seat to the floor. 

Never before had anyone in Corwin- 
town fainted in church, and the excite- 
ment was intense. 

‘«Stand_ back!’’ commanded 
preacher; ‘‘she needs air.’’ But he was 
not heeded. Joe Haynes made his way 
through the crowd, took Lucinda into 
his arms, and carried her out-of-doors. 

‘¢Get in the wagon,’’ he said to Mr. 
Green, ‘‘ on the back seat.”’ 

The father obeyed without a word, and 
Joe put Lucinda into his arms, helped 
the mother in, then took the reins and 
drove to the home of the Greens. 

The following two weeks were the 
happiest Lucinda had ever known. She 
and Joe attended the remainder of the 
revival meetings together, and took 
active part in them. Joe’s influence was 
as strong in this new direction as it had 


said the 


the 


been in the old one, and Lucinda’s heart 
was full of joy, and her prayers were 
full of gratitude. 

It was the first day of the third week 
since Joe had become converted. Lucinda 
arose, that morning, feeling that life was 
almost too beautiful to be real; for, only 
the night before, she had promised to 
marry Joe in two weeks. It was a short 
betrothal; but her father needed extra 
help through harvest, and she and Joe 
would live at his home until they could 
have a home of their own. 

‘¢Haynes says them Polanders over 
on the island have been stealin’ his cran- 
berries,’’ said Mr. Green, at the break- 
fast-table. ‘<I guess, Lucindy, you'd 
better begin picking ours to-day.’’ 

“<¢ Yes, father,’’ Lucinda replied, cheer- 
fully. She was glad to go out in the 
sunshine, where she could be alone with 
her thoughts. 

Farmer Green had been very tender 
toward Lucinda since that night when 
she fainted away in church. 

Lucinda helped her mother with the 
breakfast-dishes, then donned her sun- 
bonnet, took a large wooden pail on her 
arm, and started for the cranberry-marsh. 

Scattered through the ‘‘ Big Woods ’”’ 
of Minnesota are many little ponds with 
acres of marsh-land surrounding them, 
and some of these marshes contain very 
fine beds of cranberries. 

A pond cut off one corner of the farm 
owned by Mr. Green, and also a corner 
of the adjoining farm owned by Mr. 
Haynes. A crooked rail-fence, running 
through the middle of one of the largest 
wild-cranberry beds in Minnesota, indi- 
cated the surveyor’s-line which separated 
the two farms. 

As Lucinda neared the cranberry-bed, 
she saw aman on his knees in the tall 
grass, so busily engaged in picking the 
berries that he did not notice her 
approach. 

«¢One of the Polanders,’’ she thought. 
‘¢T suppose he thought no one but him- 
self would be out so early in the day. 
He doesn’t dream what a surprise is in 
store for him.’’ 

She laughed aloud, and the man raised 
his head and looked at her. 

It was Joe! 
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The pail fell from his hand, and the 
cranberries rolled out on the soft moss. 
Lucinda stood as if spell-bound, with 
one hand pressed to her heart. 

‘‘T wanted a new coat to get married 
in,’’ faltered Joe, ‘‘ and father wouldn’t 
give me money ‘cause I’m goin’ to leave 
before I’m twenty-one.’’ 

‘* Your old clothes was good enough,”’ 
said Lucinda. ‘I didn’t care about 
your clothes. A member of the Meth- 
odist Church—’’ 

She could say no more, but turned 
abruptly away. Her father saw her stag- 
gering toward the house, and ran to her 
assistance. 

‘¢ Father,’’ she gasped, ‘‘ the Lord— 
He let up in—in His good work. 
There’s no use tryin’.’’ 





‘« She’s fainted again,’’ said the father, 
as he carried her into the house. ‘‘ Send 
one o’ the men for the doctor.’’ 

‘*She died of heart-failure,’’ said the 
doctor, and not one of them knew what 
caused it. 

That evening, Joe Haynes stood a 
long time beside the quiet form. He 
spoke to no one, nor did he seem to 
hear what was said to him. When he 
left the room, many pitying glances 
followed him. ‘The next morning, he 
was missing. 

For years, he was not heard from ; 
then it was discovered by a relative of 
Mr. Green’s that Joe was a Methodist 
preacher in California, and _ greatly 
beloved for his many fine qualities. 

Lucinda’s prayers had been heard. 

Lifie W. Merriman 
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HE robin chants when the thrush is dumb, 
Snow smooths a bed for the clover, 
Life flames anew, and days to come 
Are sweet as the days that are over. 


The tide that ebbs by the moon flows back, 
Faith builds on the ruins of sorrow, 
The halcyon flutters in winter’s track, 
And night makes way for the morrow. 


And ever a strain, of joys the sum, 
Sings on in the heart of the lover— 

In death sings on—that days to come 
Are sweet as the days that are over! 


Florence Earle Coates. 
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MARKED feature of the 

literary tendency of this 
generation is a liking for 
short stories, and nowhere 
can this liking be so readily 
and agreeably gratified as in America. 
Ever since this country has had a litera- 
ture, its authors have been noticeable for 
the excellence of their efforts in this 
direction. 

Fifty years ago, Edgar A. Poe, Ann S. 
Stephens, and N. P. Willis stood at the 
head of the writers of this style of fiction, 
and all three were masters of the art: 
a very difficult art, too—distinct and 
separate from the talent for novel-writing. 

France is responsible to a certain 
extent for this particular development in 
taste among modern readers. In the 
days when Victor Hugo and George 
Sand held the world spell-bound by the 
magic of their genius, novels could not 
be too long to please. With the rise of 
a new school, romances grew shorter and 
shorter until first two, then three, and 
finally a whole collection of tales were 
united in a single volume. 

The craving for this form of literary 
art appears fairly a typical expression of 
the thought of the period—emblematic, 
too, of the difference between our whole 
mode of life and the life of by-gone 
times. 

The hurry and rush of the present has 
created an unlimited demand for stories 
and essays short enough so that any one 
of the number may be read during the 
twenty minutes spent in a railway station, 
-awaiting a train, or in the space con- 
sumed in riding home from one’s place 
of business in the street-car. 

With the demand has grown the supply, 
and now the names of short-story writers 
in this country alone would fill a long 
catalogue ; and it is an assertion which 
no one could contradict, that these 
writers stand at the head of this class of 
literature. American women have a 
special gift in this line, and among these 
women the subject of this little sketch 





holds a prominent place, both here and 
across seas. , 

It is always a difficult task to regard 
dispassionately the work of a contempo- 
rary—to get far enough away from the 
personal like or dislike of an author’s 
efforts, to obtain the requisite point of 
view for an impartial judgment. In a 
case like the present, however, where the 
popular verdict has pronounced so clearly, 
an expression of individual opinion in 
unison therewith may be unhesitatingly 
pronounced. 

** Octave Thanet ’’ is the graceful pseu- 
donym under which Alice French has 
won the admiration and love of thou- 
sands in this country and Europe. 

Her early efforts satisfied critics and 
readers alike that a singularly powerful 
and original short-story writer had entered 
the field of literature; and, since that 
heartily welcomed beginning, her career 
has proved one continuous success as 
brilliant as it is well merited. 

Various of her most admired produc- 
tions have been at different times col- 
lected in volumes ; one of the latest of 
these, ‘‘Arkansas Stories,’’ roused the 
English reviewers and reading public to 
a height of enthusiasm which the sober 
British mind does not often reach. 

She has only written one book ; but 
this one proves conclusively that she 
possesses a gift which many short-story 
writers Jack—that is, the sustaining 
power necessary for the development 
and elaboration demanded in a novel. 
‘¢ Expiation’’ is really a novel: not an 
episode, not a thing of ‘shreds and 
patches,’’ which, by much _ padding, 
more or less ingeniously arranged, has 
been made to fill an allotted space. It 
is a work of art, too, and much of it art 
of a nigh order. It has a motive, a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. Its 
characters are not only living, but there 
is a reason for their living; they have 
work to do, and they do it with all their 
might. The dialogue aids in the unrav- 
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eling of the plot—makes clear the ideas, 
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DOGWOOD GROVE, ARKANSAS. 


prominent traits, and peculiarities of the 
characters, and is at the same time 
terse and tothe point. ‘The descriptions 
of scenery are so many pictures, done 
with a free brush; yet not a detail is 
lost, not a high light omitted. Like all 
her productions, ‘‘ Expiation’’ glows 
with local color, offering a graphic tran- 
script of the state of society in the South 
just after the close of the civil war. 

An impressive feature of her short 
stories is the sharply defined fashion in 
which her characters are drawn; they 
stand out so distinct and individual 
before the mind that one marvels at the 
author’s ability for condensation and 
directness. The same natural talent and 
the same skilled training show in her 
narrative and in her word-painting of 
landscape. The scenes are as vivid to 
our eyes as paths with which we are 
familiar ; the people are as living to us 
as the acquaintances we meet daily, 
although they are often so broad in con- 
ception that they become types, not 
mere portraits of individuals. Her 
negro-dialect tales are inimitable, and 
she never makes the slightest mistake in 
depicting racial characteristics or in rep- 
resenting dialectic peculiarities. 

Throughout all her work, she is real- 


istic in the right sense of the word. 
Pessimistic she is not; into that com- 
mon error of realists, she never sinks. 
The glorification of the commonplace is 
not Octave Thanet’s interpretation of 
realism. Her men and women are inter- 
esting in themselves, and the events and 
incidents which meet them on the road 
of life are of sufficient importance to 
develop their characters ; they live either 
upward or downward, and are not solely 
occupied with the pettiest possible occur- 
rences of the barest sides of existence. 
In fact, there is warmth, form, and per- 
spective in everything she writes. She 
is as far removed from the Chinese tea- 
tray style of fiction as Millais in his best 
pictures is from the miserable conceits 
and wearing commonplaces of the pre- 
Raphaelite school which elected at one 
period to hail him as its master. 

Her fidelity to truth never shrinks from 
any incident or situation which may be 
necessary to the furtherance of plot or 
the development of character, yet she 
invariably succeeds in awakening that 
longing after the ideal which all save the 
narrowest and most pitiable of misan- 
thropes believe dormant even in the 
coarsest and dullest of human beings. 

She knows, as George Eliot and Mrs. 
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Gaskell knew, that there is no subject 
which may not be freely written about— 
no social question, no mental difficulty, 
no physical fact, no moral deformity, 
which may not be openly discussed ; but 
it can be said of her, as of those two 
noble teachers, that her pages never con- 
tain hints for the gratification of impure 
imaginations, nor does she 


they are mere shadows, often as distorted 
or unnatural as those which a flickering 
fire casts on a neighboring wall. 

Octave Thanet’s heroes of every degree 
are singularly true, alike in their virtues 
and their foibles ; there is no mistake in 
their conception, no vacillation in their 
portrayal. The opinion of the most 





ever confound vulgarity 
and wit or mistake coarse- 
ness for sparkle or strength. 

There has been, and 
there still goes on, much 
talk in regard to what is 
termed sex in art; but 
nobody among the glib 
speakers on the subject has 
ever accounted for one 
fact—a very puzzling fact, 
too, if their dictum must 
be accepted as incontro- 
vertible truth. It is matter 
of record that not one of 
the various women writers 
who within the last fifty 
years have in turn made 
their work famous over 
masculine signatures was 
suspected by any reviewer 
of being a woman until 
she or her friends allowed 
her identity to become 
known to the public at 
large. 

This was true in the case 
of George Sand, then of 
Currer Bell, George Eliot, 
and others in England, and 
lately of a bevy of Ameri- 
can women, Octave Thanet 
among them. 

A striking feature in the 
productions of all these 
women is the truth and 
fidelity with which: their 
male characters are de- 
picted. Their power in this regard can- 
not be denied by the narrowest-minded 
remnant of prejudice to be found among 
the fossils of the male sex, any more 
than anyone can dispute the fact that 
many of the heroines even of great men 
novelists are either utterly impossible 
creatures, else so bloodless and faint that 











NEAR BLACK RIVER. 


celebrated of our Western novelists is 
worth quoting in this connection: 

‘¢T have just finished a book of hers 
—‘ Otto the Knight, and Other Stories,’ ”’ 
he said. ‘‘ The volume is full of fine and 
varied imaginative work, of shrewd and 
captivating humor and eloquent descrip- 
tive power. Really, I stand in awe of 
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‘these feminine intellects that so thor- 
oughly ‘size up,’ if I may so express 
myself, the human male animal. Her 
studies of some of those Westerners are 
nothing short of wonderful.’’ 

There stills exists an order of men 
who seem to think they give an impres- 
sion of superiority by affecting to regard 
slightingly the mental labors of the 
opposite sex; but the circle rapidly 
grows less, as fortunately does that class 
of women who, while calling on men to 
glorify and worship the daughters of Eve, 
never hesitate to avow distaste for female 
society, and express contempt for novels 
or poems from feminine peas. 

Silly lady novelists there doubtless are 
by scores ; but is their number less than 
that of the vapid and wearisome male 
writers of fiction ? 

One thing at least can be said for the 
generality of the female concocters of 
weak stories—their productions are 
innocuous. Milk and water may not be 
an excessively seducing beverage ; but, 
if it is necessary to drink it, a civilized 
and cleanly person prefers a cup diluted 
with spring-water to one reeking with 
the poisonous wash of a sewer. 

Lovers of fiction and poetry are usually 

eager to acquire some acquaintance with 
the history of a favorite author, and, 
when restrained within certain limits, 
the desire is reasonable and helpful. This 
wish to bring an admired writer nearer 
is far removed from the vulgar curiosity 
which disregards every private right and 
outrages every sense of decency, and 
which in this day has increased to such 
proportions that it forms a blot on 
modern civilization—a blot, to our 
shame be it said, nowhere deeper or 
blacker than in this land of promised 
privileges and boasted freedom. The 
two sentiments are as widely separated 
in their origin and effect as is the coarse 
gossip of an idle neighborhood from the 
thoughtful spirit which inspires the stu- 
dent of human nature to search for every 
possible information” in regard to the 
daily habits and ruling motives of any 
class of people, past or present, in whom 
his interest may prove profitable to him- 
self and others. 

Few writers manage to keep their per- 
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sonality so completely in the background 
as does Octave Thanet ; but no attentive 
reader can fail to perceive that the author 
of the remarkable stories which take so 
deep a hold.on his mind must be a 
woman of singularly luminous intellect, 
wide in her views, acute in her sympa- 
thies, and possessing a sense of humor 
which is only equaled by her love of 
beauty in every form. 

Octave Thanet is a New Englander by 
birth, and a graduate of Vassar College. 
Her father was a lawyer as highly dis 
tinguished in his profession as in his pri- 
vate life, and devotion to his memory 
may be said to make a part of his gifted 
daughter’s religion. She has traveled 
much, and reaped the full tenefit to be 
derived from acquaintance with foreign 
lands and their inhabitants. Observa- 
tion and study have evidently filled up 
the greater portion of her time, since she 
has said: ‘‘So few events of importance 
seem to have happened to me that there 
is very little to tell about myself; 
besides, I believe it is not my habit to 
give overmuch consequence to purely 
personal details.’’ 

Her present home is in Davenport, 
Iowa ; but her winters are generally spent 
in Arkansas. Her own description of 
her study, in a letter to a friend, gives a 
good idea of the room in which so much 
of her time is passed : 

‘« My study is simple, but rather pretty 
— if you will not think such details trivial. 
It is hung in olive-green paper of a small 
conventional design, and the woodwork 
is in light shades of olive. ‘There is a 
matting on the floor, and some Indian 
rugs. On the walls are some etchings 
and water-colors, and a couple of bas- 
reliefs, Lucca della Robbia’s cherubs in 
terra-cotta, one of Botticelli’s Madonnas 
in old ivory. None of the pictures are 
costly ; but I like them, either because I 
picked them up abroad, or they 
are gifts from my friends. ‘> °: the same 
with the furniture. There wai 
interest in my desk and typewriter—I like 
to compose on a typewriter—or my large 
writing-table; but the leather-covered 


arm-chair before the table is more than a 
hundred years old, and once was a legis- 
lator’s chair in the Pennsylvania Senate. 
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The old oak marqueterie card-table and 
chair belonged to a Dutch nobleman of 
the sixteenth century, and were a bequest 
to me under very touching circumstances. 
Almost all the dainty little belongings of 
my table were presents from my friends. 

‘¢ The pictures of my grandfather, my 
father, and my two nephews, as well as 
the portrait of a little niece, hang above 
my writing-table. There is a portrait of 
my mother at twenty—a lovely picture, 
which my father saw and fell in love with 
before he met my mother. On the table 
stands a picture—a small photograph— 
taken by myself, of my dearest friend. 
There is a good deal of dainty china 
about, and really it is rather a pretty 
room.”’ 

In another letter to an acquaintance 
in the East, she gives the following little 
description of the winter retreat in 
which she has studied the life of the 
people and thus been enabled to give 
such truthful and charming pictures of 
them and their surroundings : 

‘*Clover Bend is only an Arkansas 
plantation, of which my dearest friend 
and partner is a part owner; so I go 
there and stay with her, and we have 
absolute quiet and a lovely climate. We 
take the servants with us, we get our 
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meats in St. Louis when it is warm, and 
kill them from our own flocks and herds 
when it is cold, and we order our grocer- 
ies, wines, etc., from Boston ; so, though 
we are very primitive, we are also very 
comfortable. If you should ever stray 
anywhere near our neighborhood, let us 
show you an Arkansas welcome.”’ 

Octave Thanet’s place is among that 
younger generation of American authors 
to whom belongs the proud distinction 
of writing typical American stories, of 
investing the everyday life of all the 
various sections of our country with an 
interest and romance as strong and indi- 
vidual as that which, thanks to novelists 
and poets, casts its spell over Scottish 
Border or English dells. 

Scarcely more than two decades back, 
this class of fiction came to American 
readers themselves with a sense of 
novelty almost as keen as that which it 
excited in Great Britain; but a wonder- 
ful change has occurred during the inter- 
vening years. ‘To-day, our periodicals 
teem with admirable work of this kind ; 
and fresh recruits, full of talent and 
energy, are constantly forcing their 


victorious way to the front. 
No reflective person can doubt that 
we are standing on the threshold of 
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changes, where literature is concerned, 
the full extent of which we can no more 
realize than we can foresee a limit to the 
world-wide changes in creeds, social and 
business laws, which all feel, either with 
conservative dread or progressive exulta- 
tion, to be so close at hand. 

Our vision is narrowed by the fast- 
gathering twilight of our own dying cent- 
ury, and the darkness 
that precedes the dawn 
broods over the cycle 
which is to succeed. Let 
us be glad, though, that 
the red light which plays 
across our western sky 
promises a glorious mor- 
row, while out of the 
mysterious gloom of the 
future sound ceaseless 
murmurs, so full of 
triumph and hope that 
we are able to believe 
human existence __ will 
rapidly gain in fullness 
and richness until the 
united voices of the 
world shall deepen into 
one grand symphony, 
free alike from false 
teaching or discordant 
note. ' 

At least, one thing we } 
can count as certain in 
any speculation in which f 
we may indulge concern- |§ 
ing the later literature of [a 
our country: it is, that 
this ever-growing band 
of new writers are con- 
sciously or unconsciously 
doing work which must 
leave a lasting impress. 
Their work is making 
the basis for a really 
national literature, and 
therefore its effect will be permanent. 

All fiction must, in the nature of 
things, prove more or less ephemeral, so 
far as regards its capacity for pleasing 
any other generation than that for which 








it happens to be written ; but these men 
and women who are helping to found a 
truly national literature cannot be for- 
gotten. 

Their stirring stories and poems are 
now clothing New England villages, 
Western prairies, and Southern plains 
with the magic light of romance, and in 
future days the places which owe so 
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much to their efforts will pay the debt 
by loyally honoring and faithfully pre- 
serving the memories of the story-writers 
and poets who loved and appreciated 
them. 

Frank Lee Benedict. 














THE THREE SHIPS. 


LOVE, the sea was a glory 
In purple and gold and gray, 
And the surf on the rocks was a story 
With the pages turned in spray ; 
And the twilight was softly tender, 
Roofed o’er with a burnished sky 
Awaiting the starry splendor 
That should gild it by and by. 


O love, on the violet border 

Of the tossing, tumbled sea, 

Three ships in a spectral order 

Were voyaging silently. 
And I, as I sat and wondered 
What the fate of each might be, 
Gave, while the sign I pondered, 
A name to each of the three. 


O love, not a star-candle hinted 

That the ocean had gone to rest ; 

And faintly each sail was tinted 

With the dull rich rose of the west. 
Wealth, Glory, and Love—so I named them 
In order as slow they sailed ; 
But Wealth, even then as I claimed them, 
On my longing vision paled. 


And Glory, voyaging seaward, 
Through weavings of ridgy foam, 
Still guided her course to leeward 
And yearned for her foreign home. 
But one came onward to nestle 
At rest in our harbored shore— 
See yonder poor wave-tossed vessel ! 
Tell her, love, she need sail no more! 


Florence May Alt. 
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HE present is spoken of as an 
age of writers; and not 
erroneously so, if multi- 
plicity rather than excel- 
lence be the criterion. 

Writers are not only swarming in the 
cities and towns, but springing up like 
adventurous wood-violets in the quietest 
by-ways of country places. Plowshares 
apparently may be beaten into pens as 
easily as into swords. 

From the broadest standpoint, this is 
not a thing to be deplored. Reasoning 
by the inevitable law of cause and effect, 
it must be seen that an age of writers 
means an age of rapid intellectual 
advancement. The impulse to create 
springs from the brain, the soul: and 
betokens, at the least, refined and elevat- 
ing aspiration. So, on the whole, each 
poor struggling scribbler, no matter how 
complete his failure to win distinction, 
must be regarded as a drop in the big 
bucket of nineteenth-century progress. 

So much for the broad philosophic 
view of the situation. But, to descend 
to an individual standpoint, how much 
there is that is pitiable in this wholesale 
rush into literature! In a pine forest, 
where the trees stand almost one against 
another, all struggling upward, each 
striving to overtop his fellow, how many 
a sapling reaches in vain toward heaven’s 
sunlight, chills in the dark shadow of his 
lowly place, sickens and gives up—an 
unconscious example of that relentless 
law, the survival of the fittest. 

Little it matters to the sapling, in the 
hour of his doom, that each feeble leaf 
and bud he has struggled to put forth 
will add its mite of fertilizing material 
to the soil from which future generations 
of trees will spring. Few of us are 
gifted with a range of vision that reaches 
beyond our own. time and individual 
interests, and still fewer of us are suffi- 
ciently unselfish to be content as mere 
stepping-stones for the success of future 
generations. So, as the saplings among 





us strive and strive and find success ever 
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eluding us, we are prone to grow desper- 
ate and lose heart for ordinary plodding 
methods of work. We long for some 
royal route to the green banks of fame, 
and clutch wildly at any straw that 
promises to float us ashore. 

Just here comes in our pitiable human 
weakness; and just here, also, appears 
the sharper who knows how to work 
our weakness for what it is worth to 
him in dollars and cents. There are 
few American writers, however obscure, 
who have not, at some time within the 
past few years, received from some 
so-called publishing company a com- 
munication similar to this: 


“Mr. —— 

‘DEAR SIR: We have in preparation 
a fine work in which we hope to interest 
you. It is to be entitled ‘ Writers of Amer- 
ica,’ and will consist of biographical sketches 
and portraits of several hundred American 
writers. It is to be carefully edited, and its 
literary excellence and high standing are 
guaranteed. We have selected your name 
as one that ought to be represented in a 
work of this kind, and hope for a favorable 
reply,” etc. 


Then follow fresh assurances as to the 
exclusiveness of the projected work, and 
a description of the fine binding, etc. 
Last, but by no means least—except in 
size—comes a cunning little printed 
agreement which we are requested to 
sign and return to the publishers, and 


‘which hinds us to pay twenty or twenty- 


five dollars for ‘‘ one original first copy ’”’ 
of ‘* Writers of America,’’ or whatever 
may chance to be the title of the forth- 
coming work. 
_ Happy the writer who is endowed with 
sufficient common sense to see through 
this plausible proposition at once, and 
estimate it at its real value. If he be 
poor and obscure—and it is usually the 
poor obscure writer to whom these com- 
pliments are paid—he will look his pov- 
erty and obscurity calmly in the face and 
say: 

‘¢ How can a book be ‘ exclusive,’ if 
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it includes hundreds of nobodies like 
myself? If I have striven in vain thus 
fat tO catch the world’s ear with my 
work, how can.I hope to do so with my 
portrait and ‘ biography’ ?’’ 

Then he will dismiss the whole thing 
from his mind and go bravely on with 
his work; and, if he ever thinks of the 
matter again, it will be with a feeling of 
resentment that any man should have 
classed him with fools, and attempted to 
practice upon his vanity. Were all 
writers as sensible as he, the biography 
fiend would soon starve out and turn his 
peculiar line of talent in some other and 
perhaps more legitimate direction. But 
alas! while some are born sensible, others 
have to achieve sense at the cost of bitter 
experience. 

I know a young writer who, two years 
ago, received an affable invitation from 
a publisher of the class described, to 
appear in one of his books. The young 
writer came to me, elated, radiant. 

‘¢To think,’’ he said, ‘‘that I am 
sufficiently known to Eastern publishers 
to receive such a tribute as that! I feel 
that I am going to climb now, for at last 
my feet are on the ladder !’’ 

Poor fellow! He was so happy that I 
was loath to show my skepticism ; but 
he was my friend, and I could not pre- 
tend approval where I did not feel it. 

«But you do not understand !’’ he 
cried. ‘‘ This is something first-class ! 
See, here are the names of the writers to 
appear in the same volume,”’ 

He read aloud the names of four ‘or 
five well-known authors, judiciously dis- 
tributed here and there among a long 
list of names that I at least had never 
heard before; and I can add with entire 
truth that I have never heard them since. 
Still, my young friend would not be con- 
vinced that the names of those four or 
five popular writers were used as a bait 
for small fish, and that they would pay 
not one cent for the space which they 
occupied, while he and his companions 
in obscurity would fill the publisher’s 
pockets with golden double-eagles. 

‘¢ But, at the lowest estimate, it will be 
a splendid advertisement for me,’’ he 
persisted. 

Weil, he paid five dollars to a pho- 
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tographer for a good likeness of himself, 


which, together with the aforesaid double- 
eagle and a biographical sketch written 
by an acquaintance, he sent off in fever- 
ish haste to the publisher. The latter, 
after that important transaction, suddenly 
lost all apparent interest in my friend, 
and three issues of his book—which, by 
the way, was a quarterly—came out 
before the anxious young writer had the 
pleasure of seeing himself represented. 

At last, he received the coveted num- 
ber, accompanied by the suggestion that 
he might have as many more copies as 
desired at fifty cents each. Immediately 
he invested three dollars in extra copies 
for his friends. Total expenditure, 
twenty-eight dollars. 

And what had he for his money? A 
biographical sketch which had been cut 
down to less than half a column in order 
to make it fit into a certain space, five or 
six of his best sonnets, and the most 
miserable caricature of a cut it has ever 
been my misfortune to behold. He was 
heart-broken over that cut. I suggested 
that he should sue for damages ; but he 
shook his head mournfully and went 
away. His best friends laughed invol- 
untarily at the picture; and if he ever 
derived the slightest benefit from the 
investment—aside from the lesson it 
taught him—I have seen no evidence of 
it. 

Drawing my conclusions fronf what I 
have observed and thought in connection 
with this subject, my unqualified advice 
to writers who have yet to achieve fame— 
and they are the only ones who need 
advice on this particular point—is: never 
waste one dollar on any scheme of the 
sort for bringing yourselves before the 
public. 

Bear in mind that when you have 
attained sufficient popularity as a writer 
for the public to feel a personal interest 
in you, you will not need to pay for the 
publication of your portrait -or biogra- 
phy. Able and well-known writers will 
petition you to be allowed, as a favor, to 
include you in biographical articles, and 
editors of reputable literary magazines 
will gladly give space to the articles. 
When you can appear under such 


auspices, you may do so with just pride. 
Carrie Blake Morgan. 














HARACTERS: Constance Edlow, 

( Tom’s wife; Madge Harring- 

ton, Dick’s wife ; Rosanna Rug- 

gles, a housemaid ; Tom Edlow, a rail- 

road man; Dick Harrington, a stock- 
broker. 

Scene: a library in the Harringtons’ 
cottage on Staten Island. 

Time: the present day. 

Action: thirty-five minutes. 

The scene—a library—can be made as 
elaborate as may be wished. 

Entrances: right, right lower, left, 
left lower, and centre, through bow- 
window, which opens to the floor and 
has lace draperies looped back to show 
flat representing the bay of New York, 
with boats, etc., etc. 

Piano stands left; telephone, left 
lower ; large round table, right upper, 
covered with heavy dark cloth which 
hangs to the floor; lounge, with cush- 
ions, across bow-window partly ; mirror 
near telephone. 

Properties: a man’s driving-glove; a 
lady’s handsome coat or cloak, with 
pockets; work-basket, needles, thread, 
etc. ; a folded paper ; a telegram, sealed ; 
feather duster ; packet of business-papers ; 
bell. 

Madge discovered standing by the 
telephone, with ear applied, listening 
attentively. 

Madge (speaking in instrument): Very 
well! (louder) Very well! (turns away 
and crosses right.) The same old story: 
¢¢ Will not be home until late,’’ which 
means a cross cook, a spoiled dinner, 
and, when the repast is over, a husband 
so worn out that all he can do is to throw 
himself (up to lounge, sits) on the lounge 
and sleep, without a word to the wife 
whom he professes to adore. (Rises. ) 
I am tired of it! I can’t endure it! 
I’m moped to death, and I won’t stand 
it. Why should I? There are plenty 
of other men in the world, who do have 
time to make themselves agreeable to 
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A PARLOR FARCE, 


women. (Sits by table.) Colonel 
Forbes is one. Last night, on the 
veranda yonder, in the moonlight—what 
was it he said to me? That ‘it was 
better to drift where the tide carried.’’ 
(Rises, crosses to bow-window, and 
gazes out upon the water; leans at the 
casement.) And oh! (turns, clasps 
hands in front of her) what did I do 
with the little poem he copied for me? 
(Crosses to piano and takes up coat 
which lies there.) I am sure I left it 
(seeks in pockets) in this coat-pocket. 
Yes ! (draws out bit of paper, unfolds it) 
here it is (reads, coming slowly down 
centre) : 


When a woman’s heart is weary, 
When a woman stands alone, 

She turns to the heart that offers, 

She turns to the bread from the stone. 


(dejected) He:is right. 

Constance’s voice heard calling from 
without: Madge! Madge! 

Madge (unheeding): How patent my 
husband’s neglect of me must be (bit- 
terly) when others can see it so plainly! 

Constance (outside but nearer than 
before): Madge dear! Madge! 

Madge (slightly confused, crosses to 
piano as Constance enters centre, and 
pushes bit of paper back into coat- 
pocket.) Yes! yes! (turns abruptly to 
meet Constance.) 

Constance: Dearie, I’ve been looking 
for you everywhere. 

Madge: Have you? Anything spe- 
cial? 

Constance: Only to ask you what you 
are going to do this afternoon. 

Madge (recklessly): I’m going to 
drive with Colonel Forbes. 

Constance (reproachfully): Oh,Madge ! 

Madge (sharply): What’s the matter? 

Constance: Madge,don’t. Youknow 
the kind of man Colonel Forbes is— 
playing fast and loose with every pretty 
woman, he meets. For heaven’s sake, 
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don’t give gossip a chance to link your Constance: He was an old flame of 


name with his. 

Madge: Nonsense! Before I was mar- 
ried, I couldn’t stir without a chaperon ; 
now that Iam married, I intend to havea 
little freedom (crosses), especially when— 

Constance: When what? 

Madge: When Dick Harrington is 
nothing more in his own home than 
(laughs hysterically) a Sunday figure- 
head! (To piano, turns over music rest- 
lessly.) Not one single evening is he 
home before eight or nine o’clock ; then, 
when dinner’s over, he goes to sleep. 
As for music, conversation, life, amuse- 
ment, there is no such thing here, and 
(crosses) you know it, Connie, just as 
well as I. You haven’t been my guest 
for six weeks and not found out what 
a (breaks down, sits on lounge) miser- 
able farce my (sobs) m-marriage. is ! 

Constance (sits beside her, sooth- 
ingly): There, there, there, Madge— 
I know; I have noticed. Madge (rises), 
what better is my own life? Tom is 
entirely engrossed in his own business. 

Madge (burying her face in the cush- 
ions vehemently): Business is the only 
thing they both live for! 

Constance: True enough! The only 
subjects Tom ever mentions are freights 
and rolling-stocks and cut rate: (crosses 
to piano). I sometimes feel as if my 
heart were breaking—as if (sobs) I 
didn’t know what to do. 

Madge (with a deep sob which she 
catches as she springs up): Do? Do as 
I’m going to do: divert yourself with 
some other man! 

Constance: But I love my husband. 

Madge: I love my husband just 
(catching a sob) as dearly as you do 
yours, please understand that; but I’m 
not going to poke at home all the time. 
I intend to be (takes stage) a ‘‘ popular 
young married woman,’’ such as you 
hear about; with lots of attention and 
admiration and Platonic affection, and 
all that sort of thing! 

Constance (imploringly): Madge,don’t 
go in for such a career; don’t accept 
Charlie Forbes’s attentions. 

Madge: Oh, ‘‘Charlie’’ Forbes! I 
had forgotten he was an old flame of 
yours. I see: jealous! (Sits.) 


mine, and therefore I know how super- 
ficial and heartless he is. (Crosses. ) 
Madge, little sister (kneels by Madge), 
listen: when I became Tom Edlow’s 
wife, I made up my mind, no matter 
what he did, never to let even one silly 
meaningless thought of another (Madge 
shakes off Constance’s hand impatiently) 
man come between us. (Madge rises.) 
Madgie, won’t you do the same? 

Madge (crosses): I’ve made up my 
mind too, love (up to mirror, in which 
she looks, wipes her eyes, and tucks up 
her disarranged hair); it’s better than 
making up one’s complexion, and I’m 
going to drive with (crosses right) 
**Charlie.’” Ta! ta! (Kisses hand as 
she exits right upper.) 

Constance: Jealous! How dared she? 
No, a thousand times no! Not of him, 
but (sits) I am jealous of the eternal 
business that keeps my husband from me 
so much. We scarcely see each other ; 
and as for companionship, it doesn’t 
exist. (Knock without.) Come in! 

(Enter Rosanna right lower, with tele- 
gram, which she hands ; also has duster.) 

Rosanna: This just came, ma’am; is 
there any*answer, av ye plaze? 

Constance (tears open envelope, 
reads): ‘‘ Will not reach home before 
nine o’clock ; important meeting of the 
board. Tom.’’ (Sighs.) No, there is 
no answer; I will see the boy (rises, 
crosses right lower) myself. (Aside): I 
have had the duplicate of that telegram 
six times during the past week! (Exit 
right lower. ) 

Rosanna (arranges tidies and cushions, 
dusts furniture): I declare, I do no 
sooner get this place red up than they 
have it tumbled again as bad as my own 
head (tosses hair) whin I first jump up av 
a morning! (Shakes cushions viciously ; 
steps back, arms akimbo, surveys cush- 
ions. Arrah! an’ it’s the beautiful 
shlape I’d be after takin’ on thim same. 
Indade an’ what’s to prevint me from 
thryin’ the fale of it? (Throws herself 
down on lounge, assumes would-be ele- 
gant attitude.) It’s mesilf that ’ud 
know how to put on style! As Pathrick 
McGuire the coachman says, says he: 
‘« Rosanna Ruggles, you’re a match for 
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the best of them.’’ (Rises, takes stage.) 
Indade an’ he’s right. Sure I’m Amer- 
ican born (waves duster in air) mesilf, 
even if the Government did sind me 
back to the ould counthry to be edji- 
cated, an’ me only seven weeks of age! 
It’s a real lady I am, barrin’ the dollars 
an’ cents an’ playin’ the  pianny. 
(Crosses to piano, perceives the coat, 
puts down duster.) Ah! (holds coat 
admiringly) but that’s tony! (Surveys 
herself in mirror.) It’s mean’ her has 
figgers alike! (Glances about cau- 
tiously.) I'll thry it on—whisht! (Puts 
on coat, surveying herself the while in 
mirror; comes down centre.) An’ it’s 
mesilf that "ud make the fust-class type- 
writer, an’ my implyer ’ud fall in love 
with me, sure; or the shuparior sales- 
lady, barrin’ the readin’ an’ writin’ part 
of it! An’ it’s well I’d look (up right, 
goes behind table) standin’ behind the 
counter, callin’ Cash! Caash! afther 
sellin’ a pair of gloves to Pathrick 
McGuire ; an’ by that same (fumbles in 
her own pocket, takes out man’s driving- 
glove), here’s the glove I promised I’d 
mind for him agin his nadin’ it the day 
whin he drives thim out. I'll do it now 
(comes around to side of table, takes 
needle and thread from basket) ; there’s 
no time like the prisint (sits), as the young 
man said when he kissed the girl the fust 
time he saw her. (Sews.) Sure, that much 
is sewed tight. (Sounds heard outside 
on veranda.) What’s that? (Whist- 
ling and footsteps on front path heard ; 
Rosanna, bewildered, stuffs glove, needle, 
etc., into pocket of coat, turns hastily, 
and catches sight of herself in mirror.) 
Holy Joseph! (Tears coat off as Dick 
enters centre. ) 

Rosanna (hangs coat over chair-back, 
and, catching up duster, begins to dust 
coat vigorously): Yes, sir (excitedly). 

Dick (removes hat and lays down 
cane, takes business-papers from pocket, 
looks them over): What’s that? 

Rosanna (increased bewilderment, dust- 
ing the coat): Yes, sir! 

Dick: New York Central (folds pa- 
pers, looks up)—what do you say, Ros- 
anna? (Spreads another paper on table.) 

Rosanna: Yes, sir-ee, sir! (vigor- 
ously. 


Dick (half dazed, half absorbed in his 
papers): Er—where’s your mistress? 
Is she in? 

Rosanna: I don’t know, sir; I’ll be 
afther finding out, sir. 

Dick: Very good ; just say to her I’m 
home earlier than I expected, and to 
kindly (still glancing at papers) put on 
her hat for a drive. (Rosanna starts.) 
I ordered Patrick to have the trap around 
in fifteen minutes. 

Rosanna (wildly): Yes, sir. (Crosses 
to right lower; aside.) The thrap in 
fifteen minutes, an’ Pathrick McGuire’s 
glove! (Reaches out her arm full length 
toward the coat, eying Dick, who is 
looking down ; she looks exultant, when 
he suddenly glances up full at her; she 
draws in her arm in hot haste.) Yes, 
sir! (Exit right lower.) 

Dick (rising): I hope Madge hasn’t 
gone out. Blessed little woman! How 
glad she’ll be to see me before 8 P.M. 
Business (hands in pockets, takes stage) 
has been such a confounded grind the 
past two months, that I’m almost a 
stranger in my own home. Well (sits), 
things’ll be better now; we’ll have our 
honeymoon over again from this day out. 
(Rises, crosses to window.) It’s really 
chilly, this afternoon. (Partly closes 
window.) Madge’ll need a _ wrap. 
(Turns down centre, perceives coat 
hanging on chair.) Hello! there’s the 
new coat she had on last night. Ah-h! 
I was so engrossed talking up that scheme 
to Peters, that I forgot to tell her how 
pretty she looked in it. (Holds up coat 
at arm’s length.) Jove! just like a 
man’s (laughs)—lapels, flaps, pockets. 
(Is just laying it down when piece of 
paper and glove fall to floor.) Where 
can Madge be? (Picks them up care- 
lessly.) I wish she’d hurry. (Glances 
at them absently.) What’s this? poetry ? 
Some scrawl of mine the foolish child 
has kept. (Reads.) 


When a woman’s heart is weary, 
When a woman stands alone, 

(Passes hand across brow.) 
She turns to the heart that offers, 
She turns to the bread from the stone. 


(Stares at paper first, then at glove.) 
This is not my writing. By the Lord 
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Harry, it’s Charlie Forbes’s! And this 
glove! (Examines glove.) It’s a man’s 
glove, but not mine. (More excitedly.) 
She has been mending it: here is the 
needle sticking in it! An 8 glove: 
Forbes’s size. Smells of a pipe! He 
smokes a pipe. What is all this, any- 
way? (Crosses to table.) I’ll find out 
at once. It cannot be (rings bell) that 
my little wife—(holds glove and paper 
behind him, as Rosanna enters right 


upper. ) 

Rosanna: Yes, sir! 

Dick (sternly): Is Mrs. Harrington in 
or out ? 

Rosanna: She’s out, sir (eying the 


coat furtively and circling round, trying 
to get near it). 

Dick (turns quickly, and Rosanna 
shoots away from the coat): Just ask 
Mrs. Edlow if she will be good enough 
to come to the library for a few minutes. 

Rosanna: Yes, sir. Here’s Mrs. 
Edlow now, sir. 

(Enter Constance, left upper ; Rosanna, 
right lower, casting wistful glances at the 
coat.) (Aside): Oh, the glove! the 
glove! (Exit right lower.) 

Constance: Oh, Dick, home early? 
Madge will be so happy ! 

Dick: She is out, I hear—driving ? 

Constance: Yes, I believe she is. 
(Crosses to piano.) ; 

Dick: Alone? (Crosses to piano.) 

Constance (fingers keys slightly): No. 

Dick (earnestly): Connie, with whom 
did she go? Tell me! 

Constance (plays a few bars as she 
speaks): Why, Dick, what’s the matter 
with you? (Stops playing, laughs.) She 
went with Colonel Forbes, I think, just 
for a turn. 

Dick (holds glove and paper up before 
Constance): Constance, by accident I 
found this glove—it’s Forbes’s: and 
this poetry, it’s Forbes’s writing—in 
Madge’s coat-pocket ; for heaven’s sake, 
tell me quick—I believe you know—what 
is there between this man and my wife? 
(Takes her hand.) 

Constance (rises, agitation) : Nothing 
serious, Dick, I am sure of it. 

Dick: She has gone out with him 
under the supposition that I would not be 
home until late. (Anxiously.) 





Constance: You should not blame her 
for that; surely it is no crime for a 
woman to take a drive with a friend, 
when her own husband never has the 
time to go with her himself (crosses), 
when he neglects her perpetually for his 
business ! 

Dick: I neglect Madge? Constance, 
youare mad! My every effort is directed 
to: making a fortune for her to spend ; 
and were it not so, this poetry, this 
glove— Connie (crosses to Constance), 
this infernal scoundrel has been making 
love to Madge! ‘The very thought drives 
me crazy! I'll horsewhip him! (Waves 
glove about distractedly.) I'll kill him! 

Constance (aside): I must save Madge 
at any cost! (To Dick, as she rushes 
over to him): Dick Harrington, give 
me that glove and that bit of paper! 

Dick: I will not do it. 

Constance: You willdoit. Give them 
tome! (Tries to obtain them.) 

Dick: Why should I? 

Constance: Because it is alla mistake. 
Charlie Forbes and I cared for each 
other years ago, and (gently takes paper 
from Dick’s hand, looks at it, her eyes 
dilate in surprise for an instant) he copied 
that poem for me at that time. You will 
not force me further ? 


Dick: Great Scott! Women are 
sphinxes. (Takes stage, comes up centre, 
points to coat.) And isn’t that coat my 
wife’s ? 


Constance (bewildered slightly but 
recovers): You forget that sisters often 
borrow each other’s things. (Tears 
paper to bits and throws them in waste- 
basket.) Dick, you will give me the 
glove? Please! 

Dick: Certainly. (She takes it and 
tucks it in her belt.) Poor girl! Poor 
child! (Turns up centre.) 

Constance: Never mind me, but don’t 
doubt Madge. ‘Try to be more with her. 
Remember she is young, gay, pretty, and 
full of life. 

Dick (kindly, looking at her intently) : 
I’m thinking of you, Connie—you and 
Tom. 

Constance: I love Tom with all my 
heart. This (holds up glove) is all past, 
dead, done with. Forget it (crosses to 
left upper) as I have done. 























(Exit Constance, left. upper.) 
Dick: Whew-w-w! (Whistles a bit.) 
Easier said than done. Women don’t 
mend men’s gloves for them and press 
them—the gloves, not the men—to their 
hearts and look as she did, all on account 
of the ‘‘ dead past,’’ not a bit of it; I 
should say it was the deuced living pres- 
ent. (Up centre to window.) If she 
were my wife, I’d—I don’t know what 
I'd do; but I do know that Madge 
shan’t be made a cat’s-paw of by that 
scoundrel again ina hurry. Of course, 
he’s making himself agreeable to her so 
as to have the entrée of the house and 
meet Connie. (Sits.) I wonder if Tom 
suspects? Hello! (Footsteps heard on 
path outside.) There’s Tom now. 
Early, too! (Taps on pane of window, 
centre.) Say, old fellow, why didn’t 
you let me know you were coming on 
this boat? I’d have waited. (Enter 
Tom, centre.) 

Tom: Didn’t know it myself. Warm, 
isn’t it? (Removes hat.) Where’s 
Connie ? 

Dick (crosses): I rather think she’s 
busy finishing some mending or lying 
down. 

Tom: Then I won’t disturb her. 
(Sits by table, takes out map from 
pocket and unfolds it, spreads on table.) 
I say, your (looking over maps, etc.) 
better half isn’t a bad whip, is she? 
(Aside, taking up pencil and tracing it 
along map): By George! Dick ought 
to be put on his guard! (To Dick): 
Met her just now (sharpens pencil) tool- 
ing Forbes’s mail-phaeton down the 
avenue like an old hand. (Reads from 
map): ‘‘Atchison, Topeka, and Kansas.”’ 
All right there. 

Dick: Humph! ahem! (Takes stage.) 
Yes, I think Madgie is a very fair 
driver. (Aside): I ought to warn him. 

Tom: Yes (looks up clearly at Dick), 
she seems to be able to manage a pair 
pretty well. (Unfolds another map non- 
chalantly.) 

Dick: What do you mean? (Crosses 
to table and stands leaning his hands on 
it, looking at Tom.) Don’t say ‘‘ Noth- 
ing,’’ because your tone implied more 
than your words. 

Tom (rising): Well, Dick, old fellow ! 
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(very kindly) I’m older than you are, 
and (strikes match, lights cigar) I’ve 
been married a year longer, and by 
Jove! beg your pardon, old man, but 
Madgie is going it too hard with Char- 
lie Forbes. (Seats himself, smokes.) 

Dick (with quiet superior air): You 
think so? (Crosses.) 

Tom: Yes, I do. (Lifts one knee 
over the other, flecks dust from boot 
with handkerchief in careless fashion.) 
It’s none of my business, I know; but 
Walter Brown just said a pretty ugly 
thing about the affair. (Dick winces.) 
I felt like knocking him down. (Dick 
becomes more excited gradually, but 
restrained.) But ’pon my soul, you 
know, I couldn’t—Madge is going it so 
damned hard (Dick crosses more excit- 
edly) with (Dick crosses directly in front 
of Tom up centre, comes down and 
stands at back of Tom’s seat, betraying 
terrible controlled emotion) that dude 
of a colonel! 

Dick (hissing his words in Tom’s 
ear): Tom Edlow, you'd better look 
after your own wife! 

Tom (springs up, faces Dick): What’s 
that ? 

Dick (crosses): My wife’s all right ; 
you'd better look after yours. 

Tom (seizes Dick by the shoulder) : 
Explain what you say, sir! 

Dick (shakes Tom off): Didn’t you 
know Forbes was an old suitor of Con- 
stance’s ? 

Tom: No, I didn’t. I dare say Con- 
stance had scores of suitors before I met 
her. Whatof.it? Speak out! At least, 
she doesn’t make a spectacle of herself 
and a laughing-stock of me, by driving 
over the country with them at a break- 
neck pace. 

Dick: No (controls himself with an 
effort), she doesn’t indulge in anything 
so open and above-board ; she only. car- 
ries their gloves around in her pockets 
and presses them to her heart on occa- 
sion. (Aside): There! he wrung that 
out of me by his abuse of Madge! 

Tom (excitedly): Dick, you’re a mad- 
man ! 

Dick (coldly): Well, you’re a dupe! 

Tom: You scoundrel! (Makes a pass 
at Dick, who turns to repulse him.) 





Dick (threateningly) : How’s that? 

(Enter Rosanna, right lower.) 

Rosanna: Av ye plaze, sir, did ye 
ring? 

(The two men fall apart.) 

Dick (fiercely): No! 

Tom: Yes! Where’s Mrs. Edlow? 

Dick: Edlow, I’d like to see you at 
the club to-night at nine. (Crosses. ) 

Tom: Very good! (Bows, as exit 
Dick, centre.) 

Rosanna (who has been mousing about, 
trying to get near the coat on the 
piano): Mrs. Harrington is in the sum- 
mer-house, sir. 

Tom: Ah, I’ll goto the summer-house 
too, then. (Exit right upper.) 

Rosanna: Good riddance to ye! 
(Rushes over to coat, hunts in pockets 
exultingly ; expression gradually changes 
to astonishment and consternation as she 
withdraws hands and holds them up 
empty, palms to audience.) Pathrick 
McGuire’s glove is gone! (Hunts all 
over, under piano, chairs, lounge, etc.) 
Arrah! what’ll Ido? (Crosses in des- 
peration.) Bad luck to it! It must be 
somewheres. (Crosses up right to table.) 
I took it out of my pocket—so; I sat 
down—so (sits); I took the needle and 
thread—so (takes needle, etc.);: and 
thin (meditatively) in came someone. 
(Footsteps right; she springs up and 
stands stock-still as footsteps also heard 
left ; she turns head from side to side, 
then looks centre, where are now heard 
the noise of wheels and crack of whip. 
In desperation): I’m caught! (Slides 
in abject terror to floor, and just con- 
trives to hide herself completely under 
table with folds of cover, when enter 
Tom, left lower.) 

Tom: I can’t find her anywhere. 
here she comes! (Sits.) 

(Enter Constance, right lower.) 

Constance (runs up to Tom): Oh, 
Tom! What a surprise, after your 
telegram! (Sits by him.) How glad I 
am to see you! 

Tom (moodily): Are you? 

Constance: Yes! (She offers to kiss 
him, but he turns his cheek ; she with- 
draws; rises.) No, thank you, sir. 
(Crosses.) ‘Tom dear (glances shyly at 
him, then relents and crosses to him and 


Oh, 
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lays hand on his head), I know you’re 
worried to death with your business. 
Confide in me; let me share the burdens 
with you—mayn’t I? (Tom immov- 
able.) I know there is something the 
matter. What is it? I have never seen 
you like this before. (Rises.) Tom, is 
business more to you than your wife? 

Tom: Don’t talk nonsense! (Crosses 
up.) Iam perfectly willing to work, so 
that you may spend. 

Constance (following him up centre 
and linking arm in his, both come down 
centre): You men seem to think that all 
your wives want is to spend ; and I grant, 
you toil for it like slaves. But oh, my 
husband (breaks from him, clasps hands 
down before her), if you would only 
learn that a true (Tom sits right, glances 
sharply at her) woman would rather have 
the companionship and the attentions of 
the man she loves, than all the money 
in the world! Tom (crosses to him 
quickly and kneels on cushion by him), 
I am jealous of business ! 

Tom: Nonsense! Jealous? Con- 
stance (earnestly), suppose I am jealous 
too? 

Constance (laughs) : 
whom ? 

Tom: Connie, were you ever engaged 
to Charlie Forbes? 

Constance (rises, emotion): Yes, I 
was for a few short weeks before you and 
I ever met. 

Tom (rises): And he has renewed his 
attentions to you of late, has he not? 
(Crosses to piano.) 

Constance: Tom, your tone is cold 
and cynical; but I will not allow myself 
to mind it, because I love you and I 
want to tell you all. (Crosses to Tom.) 

Tom: Well, go on. (Leans against 
piano. ) 

Constance (sits on chair by table): 
Six weeks ago, when we came to visit 
Madge and Dick, I again met Colonel 
Forbes, as you know. He noticed, I 
suppose, that you were wholly absorbed 
in your affairs, and took for granted I 
would be ready for a flirtation. (Pauses. ) 

Tom: Pray don’t hesitate. 

Constance: He found that I was not, 
but that my sister was. 

Tom (coldly): But you were ready to 


Of what? Of 
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let him write love-poetry to you and to 
carry his gloves (table-cover trembles) 
around in your pocket, and press them 
to your heart in the presence of others. 
(Crosses left.’ 

Constance (rises): What has Dick 
been telling you? No matter: I don’t 
care. Here is the glove! (Rosanna’s 
hand tremblingly emerges from folds of 
table-cover, as if imploring to receive 
glove ; Rosanna’s business is all unseen 
by characters.) Dick said he found it 
in Madge’s coat-pocket (Rosanna’s hand 
waves assent), and that it was Colonel 
Forbes’s; I presume it is. (Rosanna’s 
hand waves in negative.) As to the 
foolish verses, I fancy he gives a copy 
of them to each woman he meets. 
(Rosanna’s hand slowly retires.) Dick 
was raging with jealousy. I knew there 
was no real cause, and to shield my 
younger sister, whom I love, I shouldered 
the blame. Tom, you can believe me or 
not, as you choose ; Madge can. bear me 
out. Here she is now. (Half sobs.) 
Just ask her. 

(Enter Madge and Dick, arm in arm. 
centre, from garden.) 

Madge: In what, dear? 

Constance (holds up glove): In the 
fact that this is Colonel Forbes’s glove, 
which you were mending for him. 
(Rosanna’s hand emerges and waves 
droopingly.) 

Madge (taking glove, examines it): 
I never saw it before in my life! 
(Rosanna’s hand wriggles with joy.) 
I told Dick so. I don’t know anything 
about it, Connie—nothing whatever. 





Tom (reproachfully) : Oh, Constance ! 
Constance! (Rosanna emerges, unseen 
by others. ) 

Constance (wildly, holding up the 
glove): Whose is it, then? 

Rosanna (comes down right, radiant) : 
Av ye plaze, ma’am, it’s Pathrick 
McGuire’s glove (takes glove from Con- 
stance), an’ it’s mesilf made bold to take 
the loan av a needle from yer basket, 
ma’am, to mind it for him, and I must 
have lost it. Yes, ma’am, and it’s him- 
silf is waitin’ for it-now at the dure, 
ma’am, wid the carriage. 

Dick: But, Rosanna, this glove was 
found in Mrs..Harrington’s coat-pocket ; 
how about that ? 

Rosanna (surprised): Is that so, sir? 
Ah! (sighs) sure, whin a little kid like 
that (holds up glove) goes asthray, there’s 
no tellin’ where he’ll conceal himself ! 

Rick: Connie, you’re a brave sweet 
woman; Madge has told me all. 

Madge: Indeed she is! 

Tom: Connie, Connie, can you for- 
give me? (Crosses to Constance.) 

Constance: Yes, I will, if you and 
Dick will both remember in the future 
what too many American men forget: 
that the greed of money-getting should 
never usurp a wife’s whole place in her 
husband’s heart and life. 

Rosanna: Arrah, that’s so, and pace 
and happiness is restored by manes of 
the glove—good luck to it! 

(Tom and Constance right of centre, 
Dick and Madge left of centre, Rosanna 
centre, waving the glove over her head. 
Music fortissimo. Curtain.) 

Fannie Aymar Mathews. 
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LD Martin Ray and his wife 
Lucinda stood side by side in 


the open gateway through which 
a carriage, hired at Dremley Station, had 
just rolled with a mighty uprising of dust- 
clouds and furious clatter of impatient 
hoofs. 

They were quite undecided as to 
whether they should smile or weep. 

Their Martina was in that carriage, 
dressed in the city-made traveling-suit 
which had given her such a sense of 
unfamiliarity to herself and to them. 
By her side sat Mr. John Gobright, 
‘¢ Martie’s husband,’’ which was by far 
the proudest title he might ever hope to 
win. 

‘When there was nothing more inter- 
esting left within their line of vision 
than old Bet, who had been granted a 
holiday from the plough by reason of a 
lame foot, old Martin drew the heavy 
double gate back to its moorings, and 
Lucinda and he turned their faces 
toward the house, almost dreading to 
re-enter it, since it had been despoiled 
of Martie’s pretty face and cheering 
laughter. 

‘‘T hope John’s folks will be good to 
her—eh, mother?’’ He puta wrinkled 
corded hand under Lucinda’s elbow, to 
make the ascent of three low steps easier. 

‘IT don’t see how anybody’s folks 
could help being good to our Martie, 
father.’’ 

This purely maternal view of the case, 
given with strong emphasis of eye and 
voice, resulted pleasantly. Two old 
faces, wistful and care-worn, were sud- 
denly illumined with smiles. Fleeting 
and wan, perhaps, as beams of wintry 
sunlight on ice-locked streams; but all 
the more significant, because Farmer Ray 
and his wife did not belong to the leisure 
class whose smiles are kept on tap, so to 
speak. 

Martina’s pigeons waddled heartlessly 
about the grassless door-yard, thriftily 
picking up the grains of rice that had 
gone astray in their mission of blessing 
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Martie and her husband as they drove 
away; Martina’s collie stood with his 
nose held at an angle of perplexity, 
and, if old Martin had not forcibly 
restrained him, he would have been half- 
way to Dremley Station by this time, in 
pursuit of his beloved mistress. 

The sun sent one last golden shaft 
through the branches of the beech-tree 
that shaded the farm-house porch. It 
rested tenderly on two gray heads and 
two furrowed brows. 

Martin removed his hand from the 
collie’s collar and laid it on his wife’s 
shoulder. She had on her only silk 
dress. Across its old-fashioned bodice, 
Martina herself had arranged the fichu 
of ancient bobbinet, trimmed with quilled 
footing yellowed by time. 

‘© You look fine to-day, Lucindy. If 
John Gobright has got as good a wife 
this day as Martin Ray got forty years 
ago, he’s done well. I say it that knows, 
Cindie.”’ 

The sentiment. of the hour enwrapped 
them both. Lucinda’s thin brown fin- 
gers ceased creasing the starched folds of 
her bobbinet fichu, to twine themselves 
caressingly about Martin’s. 

‘‘If our Martie’s got nothing more 
ag’inst John Gobright at the end of 
forty years than I’ve got ag’inst you, 


Martin, she’s done more than well 
to-day.’’- Then, returning to the prac- 
tical: ‘I think I'll milk Strawberry 


myself to-night, Martin ; seems .like I 
don’t want anybody to touch Martie’s 
things yet a while, but you or me.”’ 

‘‘And I’ll keep the calf off; she never 
could abide seeing it roped.”’ 

A little later on, standing with his 
short legs planted far apart, the better to 
cope with Strawberry’s rebelling off- 
spring, Martin looked reflectively down 
at the foaming billows in the yellow 
piggin and said: 

‘‘T wisht I had done more’n I did 
do.”’ 

‘¢’?Bout what, Martin ?’’ 

‘**Bout finding out all there was to 

















find out ’bout John Gobright, before we 
let him take our Martie plum’ out of 
reach.’’ 

Lucinda rose stiffly to her feet and 
signified that Strawberry’s calf was wel- 
come to all she had left. Then she 
handed the brimming piggin to Martin. 

‘¢Old man, it ain’t like you to make 
up worries. I hope there ain’t nothing 
for us to find out. John Gobright has 
been coming here to board, every sum- 
mer, for the past five. He’s a gentleman 
from crown to heel; any*goby could 
see that. He give you his references, and 
you wrote to’em. And, to cap it all, 
Martie loved him. So you just stop fret- 
ting, old man; there ain’t a nicer young 
fellow than our Martie’s husband betwix 
this and New York City.’’ 

‘< Less’n,’’ said Martin, with a catch 
in his breath, ‘‘it might be poor Rob. 
Thar he sits now. I know he’s hard 
hit.’’ 

They were walking slowly back toward 
the house. Lucinda lowered her voice 
discreetly : 

‘‘T hadn’t thought he’d come over so 
soon. But that would never have done.’’ 

She lifted her head to an elevation 
more becoming to John Gobright’s 
mother-in-law. She was conscious of a 
new social current setting in her direc- 
tion. Martin bristled loyally in defense 
of the old order : 

‘‘T’m not so sure of that, Lucindy. 
Give Rob Owen John Gobright’s chances 
of rubbing up ag’inst the world, and I’d 
go you even on the two boys. I grant 
you, he ain’t much to look at right 
now.”’ 

The young man in question was not 
much to look at just then. Of the upper 
man, nothing was visible beyond the 
broad black disk of his felt hat, but a 
bronzed neck, uncravated and certainly 
not adorned by the starchless $hirt-collar 
that encircled it limply, a firm square 
jaw, above which drooped the long ends 
of a reddish-brown mustache, and the 
thin dilating nostrils of a well-shaped 
nose. 

Of the lower man, a pair of bagging 
jean trousers, which John Gobright would 
have pronounced unfit for a cow-boy ; 
heavy boots, about whose dusty creases 
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Martina’s collie sniffed familiarly while 
amiably lending its silken ears to rather 
rough massage treatment. 

Robert Owen never did himself full 
justice in a sitting posture. Hestood up 
now, at sound of the slow dual tread 
approaching, and lifted his hat with a 
wistful smile. 

‘*So she’s off.’’ 

‘«She’s off. You’re coming in, Rob?”’ 

‘*Not to-night, thank you, unless 
there’s something I can do for you.’’ 
Then, inconsequently: ‘‘ The air is full 
of her. The bees are humming the 
news to each other. The very dogs 
know this going ain’t like her other 
goingsaway. But I’ma sorry comforter. 
I just stepped over to see how you were 
standing it. She’s left a mighty gap 
behind her.’’ 

‘« We’ve had ourselves in training for 
this day a long time, Rob. We've 
always said, Martin and me, that we 
could stand anything for that child’s 
sake. But I ain’t heard you wish her joy 
onct yet, Rob.”’ 

He bared his head in the waning light: 
a massive head, firmly planted on the 
round bronze throat. He lifted his 
sombre eyes bravely to the two old people 
standing there above him on the door- 
steps. 

‘But you know that I do wish her 
joy. May John Gobright be to your 
daughter, Mrs. Ray, all that I had hoped 
and planned to be. I was waiting first 
for her to come back from school, then 
for the house over at Redbush to be 
made fit for her; then he came, and it 
didn’t take me long to make up my mind 
that my waiting had been in vain, and 
that nothing I had to say would interest 
her. But there isn’t much that I 
wouldn’t give or give up, to make dead 
sure of her happiness.’’ 

Old Martin came down one step to 
bring himself on a level with the tall fel- 


low. This was the son he had longed 
for. Their hands came together fer- 
vently. 


‘<T believe every word you say, Rob.”’ 
‘* Of course you believe every word I 
say. I would like some man to tell me 
that he didn’t.’’ He bit the words into 
syllables with his strong white teeth. 
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His eyes glowed as if the doors to two 
hidden furnaces had suddenly flown open 
in their depths. Mrs. Ray laughed nerv- 
ously. 

‘¢ Why, Rob, there ain’t no use in the 
living world getting savage over it.”’ 

Rob’s attempt to laugh off his 
uncalled-for vehemence suggested the 
play of summer lightning on a cloud- 
bank: lurid and—perhaps—harmless. 

“*I guess I’d better be going. I feel 
ugly to-night. I thought I’d like to say 
to you that you mustn’t let this make 
any difference between us three. And I 
want you to feel as free to call on me as 
if Martie had given you the right to call 
me son.’’ 

Then, with a few determined strides, 
he took himself out of sight. Martin 
Ray looked after him regretfully. 

‘*Redbush is another looking place 
from what it was when he bought it. If 
Martie hadn’t been in such a awful hurry, 
now—’’ 

Mrs. Ray put up a silencing finger. 

‘¢ Now, Martin, don’t begin that tune. 
Rob’s all very well in his way, but -our 
girl had a right to look higher, and she 
done it. That’s all there is to it.” 

Yes, that was all there was to it—for 
the time being, at least. 

Rob purposely absented himself for a 
week. There was an ‘inevitable amount 
of soreness connected with this, his first 
love-affair, that must have a short time 
to wear off. Because ‘‘ Martin Ray’s 
little girl had thrown him over for the 
city chap’’ did not, in Rob’s healthily 
constructed soul, furnish cause sufficient 
for the spoiling of a life. No doubt, 
after a little while, it would all be as if it 
never had been at all. After having 
come to which philosophical conclusion, 
he applied himself more industriously 
than ever to the task of getting rich. 

‘‘ There would be letters for him to 
read ?”’ he had said, remembering the 
‘‘finified letters’? which Martina the 
school-girl had sent back for the confu- 
sion of two bewildered old people and 
the ensnarement of one young one. 

‘© Yes,’’ Martin answered, with con- 
viction, ‘‘ of course there would be let- 
ters for Rob to read and to answer.’’ It 
would never do for John’s folks to 
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‘‘ketch sight’’ of his or Lucindy’s 
‘‘stagger at a handwrite.’’ 

But Rob’s duties as scribe were not to 
prove very onerous—not nearly so exact- 
ing as the necessity for inventing excuses 
for Martina was to become. 

‘“No letter yet?’’ It was impossible 
to abuse the United States mail any 
longer, even to such confiding rustics as 
old Martin Ray and his wife Lucinda. 

Old Martin’s ‘‘No’’ was grim and 
surly. He was beginning to harbor ugly 
feelings to John Gobright. 

Rob’s heart ached, but he smiled airily 
at the wistful old faces. 

‘‘Well, I be plagued! Here’s Martin 
Ray going back on himself at a fine pace. 
I thought he could ‘stand everything for 
Martie’s sake.” And here, because he 
don’t get a letter from her before she’s 
had time to unpack her trunks and get 
oyt her ink-bottle, he’s looking blacker’n 
an ink-bottle himself.’’ 

‘«She’s been gone a month, Rob.”’ 

‘‘Exactly, to a day. But.what’s a 
month, to a bride and groom careering 
over the country on a bridal tour ?’’ 

‘‘John didn’t say nothing about a 
tour.’’ 

‘« Well, that don’t count for anything. 
City folks are great on tearing round. 
He may have taken her to Europe.’’ 

It is in the female breast that the 
seed of hope germinates most rapidly. 
Mother Ray clutched eagerly at this 
straw. 

*¢ Of course, of course. You remem- 
ber, father, how Martie always said she 
meant to spend her honeymoon in Paris, 
and the man who couldn’t take her 
there needn’t ask her to marry him ?”’ 

‘¢T guess Martie’s talked her sheer of 
nonsense in her day, like all other girls.”’ 

‘¢ Don’t you go to say nothing cross 
about Martie, now, old man.’’ 

Rob struck in with brisk decision : 

‘¢Oh, Martie’s all right ; I guess she’s 
written and told you all about her plans. 
That Jake Winship, out at Dremley Sta- 
tion, is forever getting people into a 
snarl about letters. He’s drunk half his 
time, and can’t much more’n read good 
big print at his best. So there’s nothing 
left to do but wait.’’ 

After which, he plunged so deter- 
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minedly into a discussion of crops with 
Martin, and poultry with Lucinda, that 
the morning was fairly gone, ‘carrying 
with it the day’s dole of disappointment, 
before they knew it. 

But when he was gone, and Martin had 
settled himself in the big arm-chair in 
the chimney-place, with the certainty of 
a long dull.evening depressing him, bit- 
ter words came readily : 

‘¢Rob’s right ; there’s nothing left to 
do but wait. Waiting’s just about the 
hardest task you could set Martina 
has played fool, Lucindy: that ain’t any 
other term for it. Rob Owen’s worth 
ten dozen Gobrights.’’ 

But when, for answer, Lucinda applied 
her cotton handkerchief furtively to her 
poor old eyes, Martin promptly discarded 
condemnation for consolation. 

And so they waited: waited through 
the gray silence of the short winter days, 
through the tedious vacancy of the long 
winter evenings, when Martin, resting 
his work-hardened hands on the broad 
arms of his chair, would spend hours 
watching Lucinda working on the quilt 
she was piecing for a wedding present for 
Mrs. John Gobright. 

Forty years of unbroken matrimonial 
intercourse do not encourage loquacity ; 
and, unless Martina’s collie and her cat 
broke the stillness by a violent protest 
against being pushed off the rag rug, 
silence reigned supreme: or perhaps 
Lucinda would ask Martin, with a sudden 


start, if he remembered what day of the - 


month it was. Perhaps Martie and the 
spring crocuses would come _ back 
together. 

So they waited until the long dreary 
winter was almost spent, then the March 
winds came and set the dead leaves of 
the dead year astir in great brown swirls ; 
and then, one morning, old Martin Ray 
and his wife awoke to find themselves 
imprisoned in a world enwrapped in an 
awful white stillness. The gaunt old 
beech-trees creaked and groaned under 
the weight of snow that had fallen upon 
them; the fields beyond the effaced 
brown fence lay smooth and white under 
a leaden sky; the unshuttered window- 
sash was veiled with silvery gauze along 
its lower panes. Lucinda, wondering 
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and anxious, gazed over the gauzy veil, 
searching for familiar landmarks. Firm 
in the conviction that Martin held’ in 
reserve a precedent for every physical 
phenomenon, she turned to him question- 
ingly. 

‘‘ Had he ever seen the like of this 
March blizzard ?’’ 

‘“No.”’ 

Martin was hugging the chimney- 
corner disconsolately. There was noth- 
ing for him to do; and he could not 
find comfort in staring out o’ window, 
as Lucindy was doing. ‘That great 
white smooth outside world seemed so 
unnecessarily large for-him and her; 
there was no one else. Martin was grow- 
ing querulous. 

‘‘Are you going to spend the day star- 
ing out o’ windows, Cindie ?”’ 

She turned to him with the shadow of 
a new anxiety spreading over her face. 

‘¢ Martin, come here.’’ 

Martin promptly obeyed the tense 
anxiety in her tones. 

‘<Look yonder, ol’ man, t’odes the 
barn. Ain’t the shed roof sagging in 
mightily ?”’ 

He shaded his eyes with one withered 
hand and stared. 

‘Thank God, the barn’s all right; 
the cows is under it. But—’” 

‘‘Look again, Martin. The pony’s 
stall is under the shed: Martie’s pony, 
father.’’ 

She was wringing her wrinkled hands 
distressfully ; salt tears were wetting her 
old cheeks. 

‘* Rob said as — we ought to make 
one of the farm-hands sleep in the house. 
But there worn’t no place but her room. 
Ain’t the shed roof sagged mightily, 
Martin ?”’ 

‘Don’t cry, Cindie: I'll save Black 
Jess if Ican. There ain’t another beast 
under the canopy I'd risk it for, though.’’ 

Two pairs of busy hands worked trem- 
ulously to equip the old hero for his fight 
with the elements ; then, when he opened 
the front door, two pairs of unsteady feet 
staggered backward: a rude gust of wind 
nearly floored them. Martin rallied first 
and took the plunge. The snow came 
up to his knees. He pulled the woolen 
muffler closer about his gray hair. 
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Mother-love yielded suddenly to wifely 
concern. 

‘¢Come back, Martin; it’s too deep. 
You can’t make it, old man. Come 
back !”’ 

‘¢ Martin Ray ain’t never turned back 
on his tracks yet, Lucindy. Get inside, 
old woman, and keep snug.’’ 

He was slowly ploughing his way across 
the lot. 

‘« Don’t slip, Martin.’’ 

‘¢ Git inside, Lucinds.”’ 

‘‘T’ll have your flannels hot and some 
toddy ready ’ginst you git back, father.’’ 

‘« Git inside, Lucindy.’’ 

‘¢Martin!’’ She had to raise her 
voice. ‘* Be careful, Martin.’’ 

‘Aye, my dear, I’m all right, Lueindy. 
Get inside, mother.”’ 

It was cheerily said, and the gray old 
head bent itself bravely to bear the 
onslaught of the pitiless storm. 

Lucinda shut the door and went 
inside: Martin would fret if he came 
back and found her there. There was 
much to do before he could put the 
imperiled pony in a place of safety and 
plough his way back to the house. 

There were his fresh flannels to hang 
before the fire ; she must have them good 
and hot. There was the water to boil 
for his toddy, and the lemon and sugar 
to be put in a ‘condition of readiness 
that would insure quick _ preparation. 
‘‘Martin would be chilled to the mar- 
row.’’ And when it was all done, and 
time enough to do it all over again had— 
passed, she grew numb with a new terror. 

‘Surely Martin must ’a’ started back !’’ 

She tottered back to the frost-embroid- 
ered window; over the veil of silver 
gauze, she peered anxiously. Under the 
leaden sky, the barn stood intact; but 
in the shed roof was a dark crevasse 
revealing the dry blackened sides of the 
barn, revealing the upright posts of the 
pony’s stall, revealing the startled uplifted 
head of Black Jess unharmed. Of Mar- 
tin? Nothing! 


I. 
A PERSONAL investigation into the 


cause of Martina’s remarkable silence 
had not been in the programme of Rob’s 
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intentions, nor had an introduction to the 
police department of New York City 
figured among the possibilities of his 
future; and yet scarcely had the first 
crocuses pushed their yellow heads into 
view in the old burying-ground at the 
farm, where they had laid Martin’s 
bruised and crushed body, before both of 
those improbabilities came about. 

‘The dumb agony in her pitiful old 
eyes is too much for me,’’ said Rob to 
himself, turning his back on Lucinda 
with an agruptness that looked like rude- 
ness. 

He had moved her over to Redbush ; 
it was not possible for her to live on 
alone at the farm. At last, she knew the 
fostering care of ason; but what did it 
avail her, with Martie and the old man 
both gone? 

‘¢ Could he do anything for her out at 
Dremley ?”’ 

She lifted her red lids, and her with- 
ered lips quivered. 

‘¢ Nothing—nothing at all, less’n he’d 
ask the postmaster to look good and see 
if he mightn’t ’a’ overlooked a letter 
from Martie.’’ 

And Rob, galloping out of her pres- 
ence on his big roan, swore a great oath 
that, before he looked again into that 
desolate old face, he would know why all 
this wretchedness had been manufactured 
for the old woman, if he had to wring it 
out of John Gobright’s throat with his 
fingers. 

But, before he had an opportunity to 
wring anything out of John Gobright’s 
throat, he found himself seated in the 
office of the detective bureau, telling the 
rustic’s tale of woe to an official who 
listened to his story of violence and rob- 
bery with the impassivity of a graven 
image. 

Rob’s simple statement that he had 
been drugged and robbed was trite in 
the extreme; he had only fulfilled the 
inexorable but unwritten law of the rus- 
tic’s experience. With uplifted hand, 
he staid the flow of Rob’s indignant 
eloquence. 

“¢ You were unwise enough to ask him 
if he knew these Gobrights, you say ?’’ 

‘“< Yes; what of it? He was a frank- 
looking lad, not more than eighteen at 


























best, and he took one end of the park 
bench where I was resting. I had copied 
about a bushel-measureful of, Gobrights 
from a Directory in a drug-store, and was 
sort of weeding them out, when he sat 
down by me. Some of the slips fluttered 
to the ground, and he was polite enough 
to pick them up.’”’ 

‘‘And you confidingly explained the 
slips to him ?”’ 

‘Yes; what of that? He looked 
friendly, and I felt lonely. I did it as 
much to make talk as asifthing else. 
Then, when he told me his mother was a 
Gobright by birth, and kept the run of 
the name tolerably closely, I thought I 
was in town.’’ 

‘*You were, unfortunately for you. 
Of course, he asked you up to see 
mamma ?”’ 

< Yos.”* 

‘«Giving you an address ?”’ 

‘*No: he would be going home about 
five o’clock, and, if I would meet him 
just where we were, he would take pleas- 
ure in introducing me to his mother.’’ 

‘“‘And you found mamma a very ele- 
gant old lady, full of the moralities— 
wanted you to have a cup of tea—made 
a point of having her dear boys at home 
with her to afternoon tea: it kept them 
from many a down-town temptation, etc., 
etc.”’ 

Rob looked at him, agape. 

‘¢ You’ve heard it all ?”’ 

‘‘ With slight variations.’’ The chief 
smiled grimly. ‘* Perhaps, after all, it 
was a bad dream of yours: you had 
eaten too much clam chowder, and went 
asleep on your bench.’’ 

‘‘The devil! I admit the chowder, 
but do you people here ever dream the 
watches out of their pockets and the 
money out of their wallets ?’’ 

‘‘Frequently.’”” Then, glancing at 
Owen critically: ‘‘ You can do the idiot 
act to order, I presume ?’’ 

‘‘ Explain yourself, sir,’’ Rob said, 
majestically. 

‘<You would consent to be made up 
and go to see Mamma Gobright again ?”’ 

‘¢ Madame Levison : she said her son’s 
statement that she had been a Gobright 
was correct, but she had lost all trace of 
the family years before.’’ 
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“*You would know her if you saw 
her again ?”’ 
«« Know her ?”’ ‘ 


‘‘And'the room where you drank that 


seductive cup of tea?’’ 

“« Try me.”’ 

«And sonny—”’ 

Rob looked dangerous. 

«¢ You can wear a monocle ?”’ 

‘« Never heard of one; but you may 
saddle me with anything you choose, 
from a pack-sdddle down, if only you 
will bring me face to face with that old 
witch and her brood once more.’’ 

‘‘T believe I can trust you,’’ said the 
chief, then gave Rob some directions 
which resulted finally in the appearance 
of two well-dressed Englishmen in 
Madame Levison’s salon. 

It was her reception-day ; any friends 
whom her dear boys saw fit to introduce 
there were gladly welcome always. 

The Englishmen were lost in the 
crowd that filled madame’s elegant draw- 
ing-rooms. In an embrasure filled with 
flowers, one of them contrived to ask a 
question or two, and the other to answer 
them, without detection. 

«¢ You are sure of the mother ?”’ 

“Ya.” 

‘‘And the young woman, the sister ?”’ 

‘¢ Did not see her, but will swear to 
the room.”’ 

‘‘And to that young man languishing 
against the portiere, that leads, doubt- 
less, into madame’s holy of holies ?’’ 

With a vicious emphasis altogether out 
of keeping with the elder Englishman’s 


indolent stare of well-bred curiosity, Rob © 


answered : 

‘¢ Yes, by George! There is no mis- 
taking the trap.’’ 

“All right, then; we can proceed 
boldly.”’ 

He stepped forward, closely followed 
by Rob. The velvet portieres parted 
quickly, leaving them standing in an 
alcove flooded with light, laughter. and 
music. Anyone was at liberty to invade 
that pretty alcove: madame’s social code 
was not rigid. About the large marble- 
topped table, a party of four were play- 
ing cards with an absorption that left 
them no time to bestow upon the English- 
men. 
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The music, now brilliantly dashing, 
now slow and soft, came from a piano, 
.at which was seated a young woman in 
dazzling garb. Her eyes were glued to 
a mirror that swung on the wall behind 
the piano, reflecting the alcove faith- 
fully. 

Rob’s face darkened as his eyes fell 
upon the players. John Gobright sat 
facing him, as they entered the alcove ; 
his partner was a dashing blonde with 
pronounced manners. 

Where was Martina, old Martin Ray’s ‘ 
pretty daughter, whom he—Rob Owen— 
had loved so dearly ? 


He cast his bewildered eyes around the ~ 


alcove. Thank God, she was not there ! 
Gobright might be a victim, just as he 
had been. 

No—yes! He staggered against the 
wall: they seemed coming together of 
their own accord to crush him. 

That was Martina at the piano! 

How mother Ray would have blushed 
to see that ravishing display of her pretty 
dimpled shoulders! More jewels flashed 
on her bosom and fingers than would 
have served to lift the mortgage from the 
old farm, when, just before leaving 
Dremley Station, he had nailed a black- 
lettered board to the old beech-tree, 
reading: ‘‘ For Rent or For Sale.’’ 

How happy and prosperous she looked ! 
Wealth and ease had endowed her afresh, 
had rounded her girlish promise into an 
exquisite personality. What a strange 
ending to his eager search ! 

Then something startling happened : 
the harassed loser in the game flung 
down his cards, and, tilting his chair 
back, turned coolly toward the two 
Englishmen. 

‘‘T began to think you never woulth 
come, captain. That accomplished 
young lady at the piano has just about 
played my last dollar into the pockets of 
her accomplices.”’ 

‘‘Accomplices ?”’ 

There was an angry oath or two, a 
confused murmur, a startled rustling of 
silken robes. The thief unostentatiously 
displayed a badge beneath the lapel of 
his coat: it was potent in restoring 
order. A hushed silence fell upon the 
little alcove. Robert Owen never once 
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took his burning eyes off Martina’s white 
amazed face. Was she an accomplice or 
a dupe? Was it for him to bring her to 
judgment? He had loved her when shé 
was pure simple Martina Ray! The 
chief was asking him a question: he 
must listen to it and answer it. 

‘‘Are you prepared, sir, to testify on 
oath that this is the room where you 
were drugged and robbed ?”’ 

The answer came huskily but promptly : 

“*T am not.’’ 

‘¢ Nor toyidentify these people as the 
ones you believe to be implicated in 
robbing you ?”’ 

A faint flush of surprised disgust spread 
over the chief’s impassive face. Martina 
was looking at him with puzzled terror 
in her great innocent eyes; as for the 
rest of that pallid cringing group, they 
went for naught. The chief spoke 
again, icily: 

‘* You have taken your position ?”’ 

‘‘T know nothing of these people.’’ 

There was a fierce outward sweep of 
the velvet curtains. Those in the long 
parlors caught a fleeting glimpse of a 
long-limbed Englishman striding through 
the nearest door that opened into the 
corridors. 

Down flight after flight of broad steps 
softly carpeted, pursued by his lie and 
a woman’s white frightened face! All 
through the black night illumined by the 
flying sparks from a locomotive’s throat, 
pursued by his lie and a woman’s plead- 
ing eyes! Past the old red farm-house, 
tenantless and forsaken, where the adver- 
tising board had worked loose from one 
of its nails and swayed dismally in the 
early light of dawn, pursued by his lie 
and a woman’s quivering lip! Through 
the smart gate at Redleaf, circling round 
tie trim carriage-drive up to the bright 
new cottage which he had planned and 
builded in the days of his love-sick folly, 
pursued by a lie and the face of the only 
woman ht had ever loved ! 

A patient-faced old woman, dressed in 
coarse black, met him on his own door- 
step with an eager wistful look on her 
withered face. He stooped and pressed 
his lips compassionately to the wrinkled 
forehead. 

«¢ You have been to the city, Rob?’’ 
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‘‘T have been to the city, mother 
Ray.’’ 

“‘And,”’ twisting her work-worn hands 
nervously, ‘‘you’ve got back all right, 
Rob ?”’ 

«« Yes, mother Ray.”’ 

‘« Rob, ain’t you got anything to tell 
me about—her ?”’ 

‘¢ Your Martie is well and happy ; you 
said, if you could only know that much, 
you wouldn’t fret about her any more. 
Don’t you remember ?”’ 

He brushed by her. intowthe house ; 
there was that on the withered old face 
he could not stand. She did not see 
him again until he took his seat opposite 
her at the breakfast-table. She was 
pouring out his coffee when he came in ; 
he could see the thin brown hand trem- 
ble. She looked up at him with the 
patience of a dumb thing in her eyes. 

‘We won’t talk about her any more, 


Rob. I believe I ain’t sorry now that 
Martin went when he did. He was 
mightily wrapped up in her.’’ Then: 


‘«There’s lots of things harder to stand 
than death, Rob.’’ 

«« Plenty of them, mother Ray.’’ 

So they didn’t talk about her any 
more—at least, not until one day when 
the long hot summer-time was upon 
them, and the June roses were wasting 
their sweetness in the tangled garden that 
old Martin Ray used to look after so 
carefully because it was ‘‘ Martie’s posy- 
patch,’’ and mother Ray, asking Rob if 
he remembered how Martin had used to 
praise a certain white rose that grew 
close up by the kitchen window, had put 
it into his kind heart to fetch her some 
of the roses she loved because Martin 
had praised them. 

Turning the angle of the road that 
gave him the first glimpse of the old red 
farm-house, he drew. his horse back on 
its haunches with a smothered exclama- 
tion. 

The carriage which everybody knew as 
the ‘‘ Redleaf hack’’ was standing in 
front of the farm gate. Inside the yard, 
with her back to him, stood a woman in 
black, staring up at the weather-beaten 
sign, ‘‘For Rent or For Sale.” A 

“probable tenant, said Rob, urging his 
horse forward at a brisker gait. He had 
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dismounted and was approaching the 
possible tenant, bent upon making the 
best possible sale for mother Ray, when 
she slowly turned her head, revealing 
Martina Gobright’s high-bred features, 

‘* What does all this mean?’’ With 
an outward sweep of her hands, she 
embraced all the loneliness and the deso- 
lation that enwrapped the old home- 
stead. ‘‘And where are my father and 
mother ?’’ 

‘*Do you know nothing? Absolutely 
nothing ?”’ 

He looked at her incredulously ; he 
was appalled at the magnitude of the 
task before him. He shook himself 
angrily ; he resented the softening influ- 
ence this woman’s guileless beauty always 
exercised over him. 

The roughness of his tones, the angry 
glow in his eyes, the palpable impatience 
that beset him, were easy to misread. 
He despised her, and he meant her to 
understand as much. This reading of 


-his moral attitude had a congealing effect 


on the pretty prodigal, standing there 
pallid and crape-draped. 

‘< What is there to know ?”’ she asked, 
with a flash of the old-time spirit. 

The answer came with brutal prompt- 
ness and exceeding bitterness : 

‘*Not much, for a fine city lady who 
gets used to sensations; but it shocked 
us rustics considerably when old Martin 
Ray was found crushed to death beneath 
a fallen shed, all because he wanted to 
save a girl’s worthless pony.’’ 

He had broken a bruised reed—ruth- 
lessly, mercilessly. She looked at him 
with despairing eyes, flung her arms 
heavenward, and sank helplessly at his 
feet. 

It was while mother Ray was nursing 
her ‘‘darling’’ back to health after a 
long, long fever-spell, and Rob was 
bringing daily votive offerings to lay on 
the old shrine, that he got hold of the 
sequel to his visit to the Matlocks’ and 
began to temper justice with mercy in his 
judgment of John Gobright’s widow. 

“You see, Rob,’’ said mother Ray, 
telling her story in sections, ‘after all, 
Martie hadn’t forgot us. She says he’’— 
John Gobright’s name never passed their 
lips—‘*‘ used to tell her that ladies in her 
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position never went afoot in the city. 
She never walked out, and never rode 
except with his folks. She says she used 


to write to us twicet every week, and he. 


always mailed the letters for her. She 
says, when she fretted because of not 
hearing from us oftener, he used to tell 
her, as soon as business slacked up some, 
he’d run up here with her.’ 

‘¢She never heard from you.’’ 

“* Yes—leastways she thought she did. 
She says, every little while he’d fetch her 
a letter from her father, and tell her it 
come in a business-letter tohim. It was 
mighty easy to fool her; for he was good 
to her, and she believed in him.”’ 

After many days, another installment : 

«*Martie says she never once suspected 
everything wasn’t just as it should be in 
her home, until, one night, two English- 
men came there and said such queer 
things that, after they went away, she 
had ‘a regular fainting-spell. It was the 
first she had ever known of her being a 
gambler’s wife. John denied it; but 
she said she never believed in him any 
more, and that sorter broke up their 
home life. 

' «* Martie says he staid away from home 
more and more, after that. He used to 
get her to play with them in those days, 
before the Englishmen came, by. telling 
her that all the. best city ladies amused 
their guests in their own houses that way. 
You see, Rob, her believing in him so 
made it easy to fool her.’ 

~«« What took him off?” Rob asked, 
curtly. 

Mrs. Ray got up and crossed the hall, 
to satisfy herself that Martina still slept ; 

coming back softly, she whispered : 
~- «¢ That’s the dreadful part of it. | Mar- 
tie says, one night he came up to her and 
said solemnly, holding her face between 
his two hands: ‘ Martina, if I’ve made 
you unhappy, I beg your pardon. I’ve 
loved you all along, my dear.’ Then he 
kissed. her three times and went .off to 
his own room. He never waked up any 
thore. They found him next morning.’’ 

- Morphia? , 

«¢ That is what the doctors called it.”? 

‘«¢ Poor Martina! Poor little dupe !’’ 
said Rob, softly ; then he. laid his offer- 
ing of “first-fruits on the, dining-room 
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table and went back to Redbush, to work 
and to dream. 

The white rose, that Lucinda loved . 
because Martin had praised it, blossomed 
and shed its fragrant snow twice—the 
swallows that nested under the eaves. of 
the old red farm-house had sent their 
third brood of fledglings to wing it for 
themselves — before Robert Owen’s 
patience had its perfect work. 

When he decided to go a-wooing, he 
did it with the simple directness that had 
been his one rule of life. He was glad 
Martina had put off that ‘‘ hideous 
black ’’—glad, on that particular after- 
noon, to find her standing by the white 
rose-bush, shaking its loose petals into 
the overskirt of a dress as white and 
sweet as themselves. 

‘« Mother likes them for her rose-jar,’’ 
she said, smiling up in Rob’s rather 
serious. face. ‘‘She thinks there is no 
rose like this one.’’ 

‘«Martina,’’ Rob blurted out, inconse- 
quently, <‘don’t you think I’ve waited 
long enough and patiently enough ?”’ 

‘¢For what?’’ 

‘‘For this.’’ 

He lifted the pink hand, full of the 
white rose-petals, and held it reverently 
while he waited for her answer. 

‘<Was. it worth waiting for at all, 
Robert ?”’ 

‘«T think so.’’ 

“‘It belongs to ‘such a weak silly 
woman.’’ 

‘« It belongs to the only woman I have 
ever loved,”’ 

«¢ I wish I was worthier of such patience 
and such tenderness ; but oh, Robert!’’ 

Tears were coming into her eyes; he 
gathered her into his arms and kissed. 
them away. One more minute’s waiting 
was not to be borne. 

. I wish Martin could, know,’’ said 
Lucinda, when they told her about it. 
‘‘It was what he pined for, Rob.”’ 

‘‘T think he does know,’’ said Rob, 
very tenderly kissing the withered cheek 
of mother Ray. 

To the day of his death, Robert 
Owen jealously guarded the secret of 
his identity with the Englishman who 
had a-hand in revealing John Gobright’s 
true character to his wife. 

Jeanette H. Walworth. 























_ EVOLUTION OF THE FIRESIDE. 


It is so easy to take things for granted 
and not appreciate either their origin 
or their cost. We sit by our nineteenth- 
century firesides, anxious only that the 
chimney-draught be good, that the logs 
do not smoke, that we be cozy in our 
easy-chairs, that the sitting-room lamp be 
clear and steady, while the pictures on the 
walls look down upon us absorbed in 
some interesting book, as the dog dozes 
on the rug, and the cat purrs comfort- 
ably at our feet. What a scene of con- 
tent it is! But was all that goes to 
make it up conjured suddenly into exist- 
ence by some kindly fairy? Or was it 
always so? 

Leave the hero of your thrilling novel 
for q little: turn away from the lonely 
wanderings of Columbus: drop the social 
or political or religious problem of the 
hour: and let us for a little look back- 
ward arid downward along the pathway 
by which this wondrous human race of 
ours has climbed up to the level of ‘this 
cozy fireside. As then we go back and 
down, we come to atime when fire was 
unknown. Of course, though we may 
not now find the cradle, the race was 
born somewhere in the sun-lands. And 
to these it must have been restricted. but 
for the discovery of fire. No discovery 
ever made since can be compared with it 
in its’ importance as bearing on the 
destiny of mankind. If only we knew 
the name of this discoverer, how gladly 
would we build monuments to him and 
place his name high on the roll of the 
treators of the world’s civilization! 
Somebody found out that the friction 
of. two sticks would produce a flame; 





and lo, all the arts and sciences were 
born ! 

This discovery must have been made 
very, very long ago; for the earliest 
peoples of whom we have any knowledge 
had forgotten about it, and were turning 
it into myth and miracle. Agni, the 
Fire, was worshiped by the Hindus, as 
one of the great gods; while, among the 
Greeks, the Titan Prometheus was said 
to have stolen the fire from heaven and 
brought it down to men, hidden in a 
reed. This he did in pity. for the suf- 
fering race of man; while, for this pity 
and help, he, like so many other -of 
man’s helpers and reformers, was doomed 
to persecution and torture. It is only 
within the present century and since. the 
discovery of the old Sanscrit scriptures, 
that we have found out that Prometheus 
is Pramantha, the Fire-Drill; and that 
out of the wonder of the fire the wor- 
shiping imaginations of the people have 
created. the wonder-story’of the man- 
loving victim of Zeus. 

The fire early became a symbol of the 
sun; and so, through a thousand trans- 
formations, this primeval marvel of the 
fire has become a part of the poetry, the 
folk-lore, the religion of all the world. 
The Parsis were fire-worshipers. Baal, 
the fire-god, ruled many a Semitic tribe: 
The beautiful Persephone is seized by 
the god of the under world and borne 
away to. his sunless kingdom. Her 
mother, Ceres, mourns her and searches 
everywhere over the desolate earth for 
her daughter. By and by, she is .per- 
mitted to return and spend six months 
in the upper world. © The flowers bloom, 
the corn grows, and the birds sing at her 
approach. So grows the fairy story of 
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winter and summer. But not only in 
pagan lands do these traces of sun and 
fire worship appear. Our Lents and 
Easters, our altar-candles, our Hallow- 
e’ens, our eastward positions in prayer— 
all these are poetic relics of the age-long 
wonder of the fire. 

But to consider these would take us 
too far afield. I have touched briefly on 
them to show how true has been the 
instinct of the race in recognizing the 
relation between the fire and the life of 
man. Let us now note three things. 

In the first place, the sunshine is the 
condition of all life on earth; and the 
fire on the hearth is only transformed 
sunshine. This sunshine was stored up 
ages ago in the beds of coal or in the 
growing trees, year by year. So, as we 
sit about the fire, it is the sunshine of 
other years or other ages that dances in 
the flame or glows in the red anthracite. 
And as it is the sun that gives life, so it 
is this sunshine in the fire that makes 
man the free inhabitant of all the earth, 
whatever the natural climate may be. 
Wherever he is able to live at all, he 
creates for himself artificial tropics, thus 
establishing once more and permanently 
the essential conditions of his primeval 
home. Born in the tropics, he can live 
only in the tropics; and, with the 
wonder-wand of fire, he creates for him- 
self the tropics anywhere. 

In the next place, it is sometimes said 
that the great races are the ones who live 
in the north-lands. This may be so 
to-day ; but, if we look back and study 
the past, we see that all the greatest arts 
and literatures and religions of the world 
grew and blossomed and bore fruit in the 
lands of the sun. When we speak the 
names of India, of Palestine, of Egypt, of 
Greece, of Rome, we speak of the homes 
of all the beauty and truth and aspiration 
of man that have culminated in our 
modern civilization. All? Not quite; 
for we must remember Germany and 
France and England. But these do not 
contradict our statement ; for the achieve- 
ment of these was not attained except as 
the fire enabled the people to make for 
themselves lands of the sun about their 
firesides, and in these artificial sun-lands 
the great works have been wrought out. 
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If you will write out for yourselves a list 
of all the greatest in poetry, in art, in 
music, the great philosophers and thinkers 
of the world, you will find that nearly 
all were lovers of the fire, and were 
inspired to their best work either in the 
summer or in the presence of. artificial 
heat. 

And then, in the third place, it is 
worth while to note how few of the 
things, besides the fire on the hearth, 
that go to make up a modern fireside, 
could ever have come into being except 
through the agency of the fire. Trace 
the origin of the book you have been 
reading in your cozy corner of the 
hearth. Speech itself is partly a growth 
and partly an invention. But, were we 
not so familiar with them, we should 
bow our heads in awe in the presence 
of these wondrous arbitrary characters 
we call the letters of the alphabet, by 
means of which we represent thought 
and speech, so that ideas are preserved 
age after age. We look at these char- 
acters, and straightway in our minds are 
reproduced the speculations of Plato, the 
poetical imaginings of Virgil, or the 
teachings of Jesus. 

But long and dreary ages passed before 
this was attained. Through picture- 
writing, hieroglyph, such figures as child- 
ren play with and call the rebus’: by 
steps like these—and the steps were many 
centuries—the race climbed to the attain- 
ment of a phonetic alphabet. Then 
many centuries still passed by, until at 
last, after the beneficent fire had helped 
men smelt and shape the stubborn iron, 
the movable type was invented, and all 
the thoughts of the world are the com- 
mon property of any who will learn to 
read. 

So, while the winter rages without, 
it is the fire which makes your ‘sitting- 
room a bit of the tropics, where you may 
sit surrounded by fragrant flowers and 
growing plants, and bask in the sunshine 
of days which died a million years ago. 
And it is the fire that puts the book in 
your hand and lets you converse with 
Homer, with Dante, with Gautama, with 
Jesus. * ; 

Then there is the social, the spiritual, 
the human element of the fireside—the 
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loving companionship of father, mother, 
of brother, sister, and friend. Back in 
the primeval fireless ages, these did not 
exist. Clothed in skins or vegetable 
fibres, if at all—fed on wild fruits and 
raw flesh—think ye they could ever have 
developed, in such conditions, into the 
loved ones that now sit round the even- 
ing fire? It is true, we do much to 
create our conditions; but it is equally 
true that our conditions do much to 
create us. So the food, the clothing, 
the furniture, the books, the papers, the 
musical instruments, the ornaments and 
works of art-—all these things that make 
up the conditions of the fireside—are 
reflected in or are expressions of the 
inner life of the heart, the mind, and 
the soul. And these all, in more impor- 
tant ways than we are accustomed to 
think, are the gifts of the wonderful fire. 
But for that first discovery, they could 
never have existed. 

Measure the distance from the hut of 
the barbarian to the fireside of a modern 
home, and you measure the total advance 
that man has made in civilization. The 
one was mere shelter for an animal; the 
other shelters not only, but contains food 
and stimulus for brain and -heart and 
soul. It means manhood and woman- 
hood, and. has in it the promise and 
potency of all that is divinest in the race. 

Let us draw our chairs together round 
the fireside, then, to-night; and, as we 
look into its glow or note its dancing 
flame, think of it as the outshining of the 
infinite love and light, our guiding torch 
in the past, and our star of promise for 
the dawn of a better to-morrow. 

Minot J. Savage. 


A GRUMBLE. 


By the fireside, alone in the evening 
of our lives, we are apt to notice more 
shrewdly the changes in the world out- 
side than we did at midday, busy with 
our comrades. 

The change in the world which vexes 
me most is that there are no longer any 
individual men or women in it. They 
are all combining into masses. They 
march, drill, and manceuvre in step. 
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One of Dickens’s women, sitting alone 
by the fire, heard without the echoes of 
myriad footsteps coming into her life: 
now singly, now two together, now in 
crowds—fast, fierce, and furious. 

If she had lived now, she would have 
heard no single footstep, but the meas- 
ured tramp of clubs, committees, guilds, 
and congresses, both day and night. 

A man does not think or act now: he 
co-operates ; his baby is not trained in 
its mother’s arms, but in a kindergarten ; 
his daughter does not choose a husband 
to please her own soul, but her ‘set’’ ; 
he hands over his property to a trust 
company, to deal with according to its 
pleasure; his hours of work and his 
wages are dictated by his union ; he is 
forced to belong to a beneficiary society, 
or the corporation which is his master 
discharges him ; if he is ill, he does not 
call in the old country doctor, but a 
platoon of specialists who divide his 
body up among them before they can 
cure it. 

Alas for the old days when each man’s 
oddities freely grew and bourgeoned like 
the fine sturdy limbs of a tree standing 
alone in the meadow. It is useless now 
to look for your old cronies to come and 
sit by the fire with you as they used to 
do, to joke and gossip and parade your 
harmless whims before each other. 
They have no whims now ; they are not 
men and women whom you hate and 
love any more. They are molecules in 
the mass which moves against capital or 
labor, which lifts the lower classes by 
university extension lectures or college 
settlements or Browning clubs. They 
will not allow you to creep along your 
own shady path, either—they make a 
molecule of you too; you must be an 
atom of a committee or an organization, 
or you are naught. 

How different it was once! The Good 
Samaritan put his hand into his own 
pocket and gave to the wounded man ; 
now he would hand him over to a band 
of lady visitors, and let loose a society 
for repressing mendicancy upon him, 
before he should have a drop of oil or 
wine. 

Bunyan’s “‘ Christian ’’ plodded on his 
solitary way to the celestial city; now 
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he would find all Vanity Fair marching 
with him, and their clamor of devotion 
stifling him at his prayers. 

Is there no danger that we shall all be 
stifled? Are we never to hear our own 
poor little thoughts again, for the thunder 
of this consensus of opinion? For me, 
I am sick of the majority. I hope I 
love my brother; but I do not want to 
rise :up arid eat’ and lie ‘down with all 
humanity. 

But’ protest is as vain as is “the chirp 
of the sandpiper against the incoming 
tides of the ocean. 

One of the obscure unhaloed saints of 
whomi.the world has been full was a 
parish . priest named Walker, who, a 
hundred «years ago, lived in Duddon 
Valley, in England; for seventy years, 
on an annual salary of ninety dollars, he 
raised and educated eight children, pre- 
pared hundreds of poor boys for college 
gratuitously, was lawyer, doctor, nurse, 
and cobbler for his wretched flock scat- 
tered over two counties, and so brought 
the Gospel home to them that they 
dubbed him The Wonderful, and thought 
him—pockmarked and sharp-tongued as 
he was—an angel of God. 

Somebody asked him once how he had 
been. able to accomplish so much. He 
thought for a minute and said: ‘I 
always spent one hour of each day alone, 
doing nothing; if possible, under the 
open heaven.”’ 

If the good man lived now, he would 
rush to a club or convention when his 
soul needed repairs. 

So it must be, and doubtless we have 
much useful work going on in the world ; 
but we have no more Wonderful Walkers. 

Rebecca Harding Davis. 


THE MIND AND THE HEART. 


«¢ CoME, 
to go.”’ 

‘¢ Wait a moment,’’ replied the Heart. 
‘<T have been happy in this house, and I 
hate to leave it.’’ 

‘“‘Yes, I know,’’ said the Mind, 
brusquely. ‘‘ But it is a shabby place, 
and you are going to a beautiful home. 
I can tell you I am glad to go.’’ 


’? said the Mind ; 


*¢ itis time 
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‘Why, so am I,’’ said the Heart, ina 
kind of wonder. ‘It is not that I want 
to stay; it isa poor place. And yet—~’ 

“‘And yet!’’ lightly scoffed the Mind. 
«¢ Oh, you are sentimental—that is it!’’ 

‘¢It may be,” replied the Heart, with 
asigh. ‘‘ But, you see, there is so much 
within the four walls of this room' that 
cannot go with us.’’ 

‘What, for instance?’’ inquired the 
Mind, greatly amused and conscious’ of 
its own good nature in pausing to réason’ 
with so foolish a thing as the Heart. ' 

‘*Why,’’ said the latter, in a low and 
deprecatory tone, ‘‘ there are so many 
presences in this room that we cannot 
take to any other home, however beauti- 
ful it may be. There are memories ’’— 
here the voice grew troubled—‘‘ of onés 
we shall not be with again. Is it childish 
to love a house, even though it be poor, 
wherein I have known the best that life 
can hold for one like me—especiaily 
when those who made my happiness are 
no longer a part of my life, and only 
their tender memories stay like breathing 
things in the places where they were?’’ 

‘¢Oh, pshaw !”’ exclaimed the Mind, 
with some impatience. ‘‘ How foolish 
one is to reason with a Heart! You 
have to be firm—at times, even harsh— 
with them. It is the only way. The: 
idea of putting sentiment into an old 
house from which the rains have washed 
the paint—whose walls are dingy, whose 
doors creak, and whose every window 
rattles when the wind blows! What: 
folly !’’ 

‘¢ But,’’ said the Heart, timidly, “‘ you 
forget there was one with us, while the 
rains wore the paint from this house, 
who will never be with us again. 
Together, we saw the sunsets brighten 
these dingy walls; together, heard these 
doors creak and these windows rattle 
under the fierce winds, on long winter 
nights. Life was full of happiness in 
those days, without thinking or planning 
for a better house. Even you’’—and the 
tone took on reproach—‘‘ were different 
then. You were not so hard and phi- 
losophical. I never heard you speak, in 
those old times, against love, or scoff at 
faith. You agreed oftener with me, and 
you knew more of rest and content than 


























you have known since, with all your 
blind gropings in search of a new faith. 
You talk of reincarnation and other 
things that Ido not understand in the 
least, and, when I fain would say the sim- 
ple prayer that we used to say together, 
you bid me be silent, and tell me that 
our old sweet faith is impossible, now 
that men are thinking for themselves.’ 

After a pause, the Mind said coldly: 

“« T suppose it has not occurred to you 
that it isa very bitter thing for a high 
and’ brilliant mind to struggle for the 
truth, and, having found it after long 
and tireless search, to be told by its own 
heart that it is not the truth atall.”” 

‘«It may be bitter,’’ said the Heart, 
slowly; ‘‘ but not so bitter, I think, as 
for a heart to want things that are denied 
by the mind.”’ = 

‘* Let us go,’’ said the Mind, roughly. 
‘‘T have made everyone believe in me 
save you, and you never will.’’ 

And although the Heart yielded and 
went with the Mind, she fancied that 
the memories in the room took voice 
and echoed: ‘‘And you never will !”’ 


New YEar’s in the western part of 
the State of Washington seldom comes 
with snow and icicles, with bitter winds 
or frozen meres. Usually, the noble sun 
rises above the purple mountain rim like 
a wheel of pale gold, that makes the air 
yellow as the day wears on. I shall 
never forget the first New Year’s I spent 
here. Coming from a snow-locked val- 
ley where the thermometer often told 32° 
below zero, and a dozen rotary snow- 
plows could not enable the trains to 
force their way through the terrible drifts, 
I found a land green as emeralds, sloping 
down from dense walls of fir and cedar 
forests to Puget Sound, which shimmered 
before me, sparkling and violet, wide as 
the eye could reach. 

Far out lay the islands wrapped in 
purple haze. The sky was clear and 
blue, the sun shining, the hills glad and 
green. Higher, were the deep blue 
mountains; and higher yet, the snow- 
chain of Olympics and that majestic 
sphinx that watches over our Opal Gate, 
Mount Rainier, stood out clear and dis- 
tinct in the distance. 
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Birds were singing, ferns were green 
along the brooks, pussy-willows were 
ablow, and wild rose-bushes and the 
lusty wild currant were budded. 

Clover grows the year round in Wash- 
ington, luxuriant and beautiful. It is a 
fact that no other State or country in the 
world has such magnificent native clover 
or so many varieties. During’ the blos- 
som’ season, the very air is languorous 


‘with its perfume, the blooms being of 


remarkable size and tint. It grows from 
the snow-line down to, the sea; and 
because of it and her fir and cedar forests, 
this State has adopted the sobriquet of 
‘« Evergreen ’’ State. 

Sometimes New Year’s is cooler than 
the special one of which I write, and 
there may be a white and stinging frost 
at night and a fresh wind blowing. off 
the inland sea all day ; but still the suri 
shines and the gold distance stretches 
away to the ocean. And when the sun 
sets—would you could see a sunset in 
sunset-land! Every wave for miles on 
miles is scarlet, petaled with gold; the 
sun lies in the west, red as a ruby, with 
brilliant and many-colored rays stretch- 
ing actoss the entire sky—a thousand 
lances of glowing and delicate tints that 
finally clash together and are shivered 
into radiant particles of color. 

Every little pool among the reeds, 
every window on the hillside, flames like 
brass; every dome and every spire is 
glittering gold. And for the glow of 
blending rose, purple, gold, amethyst, 
scarlet, and primrose that hangs like a 
mist over the snow-mountains, when the 
sun-rays pierce it—there is no pen and 
no brush that could paint it, save that of 
the Master Artist. 

Ella Higginson. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


THE great wave of reform that swept 


over England some sixty years ago is - 


commonly supposed to have affected 
political life alone. But that is a mis- 
taken notion. It made itself felt in all 
departments of national activity. It was 
felt even in the quiet conservative uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
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Gradually their more thoughtful mem- 
bers began to speak and write about the 
need of new life and vigor at these old 
seats of learning, and the importance of 
bringing them into closer sympathy with 
the people at large. It was felt that 
the advantages that had been reserved 
hitherto for a particular favored class 
should now be extended to all persons 
who cared for and could profit by them. 

So university extension came to be the 
subject of wide discussion, and there 
were many plans proposed for effecting 
it. Some of these were excellent and 
were adopted, and are now incorporated 
into the work of the universities, render- 
ing that work far more valuable than 
before to the nation at large. Space, 
however, is lacking for speaking of these 
in detail. For it is the object of this 
article to describe only the last and 
greatest of these extension movements, 
the one which has become so important 
that it has taken the name to itself and 
has crowded all the others out of public 
attention. 

This most important form of university 
extension was developed a little more 
than twenty years ago, by Mr. James 
Stuart, of the University of Cambridge. 
There had long been a feeling that some 
way must be found of taking college 
subjects and college methods out to the 
persons who needed and wanted them, 
but could not come themselves for them 
to Oxford and Cambridge. Mr. Stuart 
had thought a great deal about the means 
by which this might best be effected. 
Chance at length brought him an expe- 
rience that suggested a solution of the 
problem. He was invited to deliver a 
course of lectures to a class of ladies in 
the North of England. They desired to 
do earnest work, as thorough as that of 
Mr. Stuart’s university classes. Conse- 
quently he prepared a printed outline of 
his lectures for them, that they might be 
able to remember so much the better. 
In connection with this syllabus, as he 
cailed it, he gave them careful and 
detailed advice about the reading that 
they might profitably do. He asked 
them also to write brief essays, from 
week to week, upon certain phases of the 
subject under consideration. Finally he 


was led, by questions that were asked 
him before his lectures and by the eager 
interest taken in his replies and explana- 
tions, to form a class, to meet for an 
hour before or after the lecture and dis- 
cuss the subject of the week before. 
And in the end, he offered to hold an 
examination, in order that those who had 
done the work and the reading might 
learn whether their results were up to the 
university standard. 

Thus a system was carefully tested and 
perfected through several years, until 
Mr. Stuart was convinced of its sound- 
ness and of its adaptability to all sorts 
of persons and all kinds of communities. 
A practical method had been developed, 
by which the universities, their subjects 
and their spirit and their results, could 
be taken to the people everywhere. He 
therefore published his conclusions and 
asked whether the time had not come 
to take the last and most important step 
in university extension. The response 
was prompt and favorable. Cambridge 
adopted his plans and at once offered 
courses of lecture-study on a variety of 
subjects to any group of persons in the 
country who desired them and could 
fulfill the necessary conditions. 

This was twenty years ago. Since 
that day of humble beginnings, univer- 
sity extension has made its way into 
every part of England. Oxford and 
Cambridge support it, devoting both 
men and money to its service. The 
county governments are taking it up, 
for the sake of teachers in especial. 
Scores of experienced and hard-working 
lecturers are giving their time to it. 
Hundreds of cities and towns have 
organized courses. Thousands and tens 
of thousands of men and women are 
refining their lives and enlarging their 
interests and elevating their thoughts by 
attending the lectures and devoting their 
spare hours to the study and reading 
connected with them. 

Several years ago, after the success 
and permanence of the movement in 
England were assured, some atten- 
tion began to be paid to it in the 
United States. A few lecture-courses 
were given, here and ¢here, under the 
extension system. They were all fail- 
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ures, however, to a greater or le&s degree, 
because the various elements of the sys- 
tem had not been studied with sufficient 
care and were not skillfully used. And 
so it continued for some time. Certain 
persons made sporadic and unsuccessful 
attempts and talked about extension and 
wrote about it in the reviews, but accom- 
plished nothing of any value. Indeed, 
they retarded the movement; for so 
many words unsupported by deeds 
aroused suspicion in people’s minds. 
Fortunately, however, the wonderful 
work that had been accomplished in 
England attracted, a little more than two 
years ago, the attention of a man who 
knew how to transplant it to this country 
and adapt it to the changed conditions 
and make it successful here. Dr. William 
Pepper, Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, undertook this task, and 
has accomplished it with a rapidity and 
thoroughness that would have been 
deemed impossible in so short a time. 
Provost Pepper organized, in June of 
1890, an American Society for the Exten- 
sion of University Teaching ; placed in 
the experienced hands of Dr. Edmund J. 
James, as president of the Society, the 
task, already performed by him with the 
highest success in connection with many 
other important movements, of develop- 
ing the necessary administrative machin- 
ery and guiding and shaping the work 
in its various phases; provided for the 
sending of a secretary to England, to 
study and report upon the actual working 
of the system there; and arranged for 
an object-lesson in extension teaching, on 
a gigantic scale. For that purpose, he 
secured, for the entire fall and winter 
following, the services of Mr. R. G. 
Moulton, the most successful and expe- 
rienced of all the English workers in 
this field. Mr. Moulton’s lectures led 
to the formation of many local societies 
or ‘‘centres’’ in and around Philadel- 
phia, and also attracted very soon the 
attention of the whole country. The 
result was that in the fall of 1891 colleges 
and universities everywhere began to 
offer extension lecture-courses to such 
centres as their professors could con- 
veniently’ reach; and many State and 
city societies were formed for the purpose 
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of furthering this work. And _ before 
the close of that year, it was plain that 
university extension was fast becoming a 
permanent part of the educational system 
of the United States. 

This phenomenal success was due to the 
American Society in more ways than one. 
This organization not only brought Mr. 
Moulton to this country, and supplied 
lecturers whenever desired to the centres 
that sprang up as the immediate result of 
his labors, but also guided and supported 
the movement everywhere. It under- 
took to create and publish a complete 
literature of the subject, a task never 
attempted before, even in England. It 
furnished, and furnishes still, to State 
and university societies and local centres 
and individual inquirers all over the land, 
circulars and pamphlets of the utmost 
variety, descriptive of every possible 
feature of extension work, such as the 
organization and management of centres, 
the securing of lecturers, the nature and 
value of the various pedagogical features 
of the system, and many other matters 
of importance. It has issued, further- 
more, a large and complete hand-book 
of university extension, dealing with the 
questions just mentioned and very many 
more, and giving also the history of the 
American movement in all its phases. 
And finally, it has published a magazine 
in which the results of experience in this 
work, gathered together from every 


quarter where it is being carried on, are - 


reported from month to month. 

The very latest contribution of the 
American Society has been in the direc- 
tion of training lecturers and organizers 
for the work. It has been found that 
both the formation of centres and the 
imparting of instruction by this system 
require, if the highest success is to be 
attained, a more thorough knowledge of 
the history of the movement and of its 
present condition than most local man- 
agers and most college teachers have 
been able to acquire. So a need has 
come to be felt very widely of a uni- 
versity extension training-school. This 
need, the American Society has under- 
taken to. satisfy. It has established a 
seminary where instruction is given in 
every subject that is of immediate 
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importance to those who desire to qualify 
themselves for these activities. 

It may not be out of place now, in clos- 
ing, to add a few words upon the forma- 
tion of a university extension centre in a 
given town, and the actual working details 
of the lectures and the study. A person 
who desires to secure for his community 
the benefits that extension can bestow 
should first write to the American Soci- 
ety, or, if more convenient, to one of 
the numerous State or university or city 
societies, for full instructions and sug- 
gestions in regard to the best. methods 
of procedure. 

The next step is to call a public meet- 
ing for the purpose of considering’ the 
question of definitely organizing and 
securing a lecturer. This meeting is 
usually addressed by some representative 
of the nearest extension society. After 
full explanations have been given of the 
system in all its details, an executive 
committee will in most cases be chosen, 
and then the formation of the centre is 
practically assured. 

Let us suppose now that the time of 
the first ‘lecture has arrived. Each 
member of the centre will have secured, 
at the time of purchasing the ticket for 
the course, a copy of the syllabus or 
printed outline. This will have been 
examined by all, so that the drift of the 
lecture may be understood in advance, 
and its conclusions be better remembered. 
The syllabus will also have given hints 
that many will follow in regard to the 
purchase of books and the wisest use of 
them. The lecture itself will aim not so 
much at stating definite and dogmatic 
conclusions as at arousing the interest. of 
the hearers and stimulating them to read- 
ing and study and thought. 

After the lecture, a second hour will 
be devoted to a general discussion, the 
subject usually being the lecture of the 
week before. Questions will be asked 
and answered; opinions will be ex- 
pressed; criticisms of the lecturer’s 
views will perhaps be offered. This 
second hour is often found to be quite 
as interesting as the first. And, in the 
case of a skillful teacher, it will fre- 
quently prove to be even more profitable. 
During the lecture, people place them- 
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selves unreservedly in his hands; but, 
in the class, he is able to draw out their - 
own views and send them away full of 
doubts and queries that will keep their 
thoughts in a ferment until the class 
meets again. This inward stir frequently 
results in changing the whole drift of the 
social life of a community, lifting con- 
versation and discussion to a higher level. 

But the educational features of univer- 
sity extension have by no means all been 
described. The lecturer’s services are 
not confined to the two hours that he 
spends thus each week before his audi- 
ence. He receives papers, essays on 
special points connected with the sub- 
ject, from all who care to send them. 

Still another important feature on the 
educational side is the Students’ Associ- 
ation, an organization composed of those 
members of the centre who desire to do 
the most careful and thorough work and 
are willing to devote a little time to a 
supplementary class of their own. 

At the conclusion of the course, an 
examination is given to all who have 
qualified themselves for taking it by 
attending the lectures and classes and 
writing the requisite number of papers. 
Successful candidates receive a certificate, 
signed by the lecturer and by the secre- 
tary of the Society under whose auspices 
the centre has been formed. These cer- 
tificates, it is believed, will eventually 
be recognized by our universities, and 
will then confer important privileges. 

It must be clear to all that the system 
which has been here described meets a 
want that has long been felt in this 
country, especially in our towns and 
smaller cities, where intellectual life is 
in danger of becoming stagnant. Fur- 
thermore, it is so flexible a system, 
leaving so much freedom to those who 
connect themselves with it, and so read- 
ily adapting itself to local conditions, 
that it is satisfying this want very rapidly. 
Its time of uncertainty seems to be past 
already. University extension evidently 
is destined to become a permanent feat- 
ure of our national life. Those who 
have the fullest knowledge of the move- 
ment no longer ask themselves whether 
it has a future, but rather how great that 
future is to be. 


Harriet S. Atwater, 
Member of the University Extension Seminary. 

















HEN a book reaches the point where 
it is to be introduced to the public 
through the columns devoted by 

the periodicals to the current literary news, 
there are then four parties intimately inter- 
ested. In the first place, there is the author ; 
and it is not always from vanity, nor from 
a desire to profit by the varying criticisms 
which he receives, that he watches the book 
notices. A good notice may not elate him, 
nor a poor one daunt him; yet there is 
something of the ‘mene, mene, tekel, 
upharsin "’ ultimatum in the average struck 
by the editors, which he knows is sure to 
have an effect upon his literary future. If 
to him there should come the great happi- 
ness of being considered by a Gladstone, 
he can at once buy a new bottle of ink and 
go to work again, secure of both publisher 
and reader. But if a book cannot be praised 
by a final authority, the wind of denunciation 
does not always blow ill, and within ready 
recollection the fortune of a much talked of 
novel was made by the immediate outcry 
that it was incredible that a young woman 
should have written it. Publishers have 
found it to their advantage to introduce, 
among notices whose praises meant little, 
those which style the characters ‘“‘ mushy 
creatures” and the author “a teacher of the 
commonplace.” To attract attention and 
to excite popular curiosity may be a desper- 
ate resource, but it is not unknown in the 
interests of book-making as a business. 
It is said that George Eliot would not read 
current criticism upon her work, and, when 
“Romola”’ was published, went abroad to 
escape all mention of it; but her reputation 
and fortune were then made, and it was of 
vastly greater importance to keep her mind 
unsullied by the critics than to be influenced 
by them, there being times when originality 
is more valuable than deference. But when 
the writer is not a George Eliot, but a 
«Pp. B. S. Ray” living in “A World of 
Chance,” the fact that ‘The Metropolis” 
devotes three columns to his new book 
makes the difference between the results of 


success and the disabilities of failure. It is 
a great incentive to the racer to be started 
with a cheer and backed by belief, to know 
that all the wagers are not on the other side. 
It is, of course, possible to come in as the 
dark horse and surprise all the people; but 
such good fortune, much as it may be prayed 
for, is not to be expected. Thackeray says 
upon this point that “except in rare 
instances, a man is known in our profession, 
and esteemed as a skillful workman, years 
before the lucky hit which trebles his usual 
gains and: stamps him as a popular writer.”’ 
For this moment of revelation and of reali- 
zation, the author watches the book column 
—he waits to be discovered ! 

The publisher's interest in the column is 
simple and direct. He wants the notice, 
good or bad, which means sale, and he 
would not give a fig for acres of the indirect 
writing that leaves the reader uncertain 
whether he does or does not desire to buy 
the book. He looks upon his authors as 
investments paying so much per cent., and 
he wishes the critics to be bulls when his 
stock comes into the market. And if the 
unpublished author prays that after many 
ventures he may at last, like Charlotte 
Bronté, find a “Smith & Elder” who will 
not only read his manuscript, but launch it 
as a book upon the full tide of success, so 
does the publisher ever entertain the peren- 
nial hope that each new work he takes in 
hand will prove his “‘ Jane Eyre.” But the 
publisher who is fortunate enough to have 
the women at the summer hotels ask each 
other if they have read his last book may 
be indifferent to the edict of the editors. 

Then there is the critic himself. When 
he is young, the responsibility of his duties 
weighs upon him and he takes his work 
seriously. He has a sense that the writers 
are waiting for his verdict and have their 
erasures in their hand ready for his correc- 
tions; and the more famous they are, the 
better he likes to instruct them. He scorns 
the suggestion that the publisher is also an 
advertiser, and divorces his opinions from 
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all monetary connections. He may keep 
this position when he grows older, especially 
if he has anything to say that is worth the 
saying; but he never outlives the sense of 
the value of his individual opinion. 

Finally, there is the reader for whom all 
the work is done, although no one is less 
considered. He has no business interests 
to be served, no feelings to be affected ; but 
he would often like to have some idea of the 
quality, the intention, the scope of a book. 
He wants a king’s taster who will inform 
him of the fitness of the food, without regard 
for the feelings of the cook who provides, or 
of the butler who serves. 

For our part, we address ourselves to this 
reader. We desire to talk over certain of 
the new books with him and give him some 
idea of what is to be found, should he be 
rich enough to buy them for himself or 
fortunate enough to be able to give them to 
his friends. The difficulty is that this year 
there is a great preponderance of really fine 
books, and in a limited space it is hard to 
give sufficient notice, or even to discriminate 
properly. What with the old favorites 
republished in the most tempting editions, 
the new works by popular writers, the new 
books by new writers, those devoted to 
special subjects, and those catholic enough 
to fit in any life, the choice almost beggars 
one. Here, for instance, is a little pile of 
what might be styled ‘‘ outdoor” books, as 
they have largely to do with nature and 
with life out of the house. On the top lies 
“Autumn,” the new book of Thoreau’s; 
then the ‘“Autobiographia,’’ by Walt Whit- 
man; next, ‘The Footpath Way,” by 
Torrey ; “Along New England Roads,” by 
Prime ; then “ Spanish Cities,” by Stoddard, 
the editor of ‘The New York Observer’’; 
and supporting them all, “The Attic Phi- 
losopher,”’ by Emile Souvestre. 

There is good material for an essay in 
the analysis of the different manner in 
which nature is approached by the authors, 
and some chronological developments would 
be apparent. The earlier novelists, Mrs. 
Radcliffe, and so on to Walter Scott, created 
landscape as a background for their people ; 
there were storms, sunsets, seas, caves, trees, 
and dark nights, but they fitted into the 
exigencies of the plot. Never did the moon 
shine upon a murder, nor the storm beat 
upon the happy lovers, when there could be 
a first choice of weather. With Wordsworth 
there came another school, and nature was 
awarded some rights of her own; but it was 
Mary Mitford who first asked the reader 
himself to come out among the roses or to 
go driving along the scented lanes. Every- 
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body else had described. Of course, every- 
thing had to be taken as it was; but she went 
abroad with us, in her English weather, as 
though she were a Quaker matron with her 
quilted bonnet-cover in her pocket: and 
therefore, when the rain came, it had no 
compunctions and she no disquietude. In 
these days, we investigate nature. We are 
not content to see a bird fly into the bushes, 
but we must beat in after it, to know what 
it is—whether it is at home or merely pass- 
ing through. The observers are looking for 
material, and would as soon go afield with- 
out their hats as without their note-books. 
It is a great gain for literature, but it throws 
responsibility upon the people who are sup- 
posed to know. But among the pen-and-ink 
naturalists we cannot fairly class Thoreau. 
He was a writer because he lived in an 
atmosphere where thought took the shape of 
essays, and ink was in the blood. If he had 
been a Greenlander, he would have observed 
all the same, but he would not have written. 
He says: ‘Our thoughts are the epochs in 
our lives; and all else is but as a journal 
of the winds that blew while we were here.” 
This volume, with “Spring,” “Summer,” 
and “ Winter,” the three preceding it, are 
collected from his diary, and it is pervaded 
with that delicate and keen penetration into 
the connection between the life we live and 
the world in which we live it, that so dis- 
tinguishes all of Thoreau’s thought. It is 
one of the books that should lie around for 
the soul’s refreshment. It suggests thoughts 
that are good to carry about with us, and 
which can be stored up for the long street- 
car rides taken daily by the dwellers in the 
cities, as for instance this: “A man must 
attend to nature closely for many years to 
know when, as well as where, to look for 
his objects, since he must: always anticipate 
her a little. Young men have not learned 
the phases of nature. They do not know 
what constitutes a year, or that one year is 
like another. I would know when in the 
year to expect certain thoughts and moods, 
as the sportsman knows where to look for 
plover.” And again: “A part of me which 
has reposed in silence all day goes abroad 
at night, like the owl, and has its day. At 
night, we recline and nestle, and enfold our- 
selves in our being. Every night, I am 
gathered to my fathers. The soul departs 
out of the body, and sleeps in God— 
a divine slumber. As she withdraws her- 
self, the limbs droop and the eyelids fall, 
and nature reclaims ler clay again.” 
Walt Whitman had his,reader always in 
mind, but still more he had the writer. 
More than he, no man ever took a more 
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subjective view of the universe. Taking 
himself as the typical man, he looked at life 
and asked what it did for Walt Whitman ? 
He kept an account with nature, and calcu- 
lated how much he got from her; and, to 
keep affairs even, he wondered if in some 
inscrutable manner he did not interchange 
with her, and in her own coin pay her back. 
He could not. understand that he should 
receive power as he swung on a tree, and 
not in turn give something back! There is 
no artlessness in the journal from which 
Mr. Arthur Stedman has made a really 
delightful book, but there is a great deal of 
humanity. You feel all the time that Whit- 
man feels the need of impressing the reader 
with his own personality, but you know at 
the same moment that it is very well worth 
his while. There is also much in the book 
concerning his experiences through the war- 
time, copied from the little blood-stained 
note-books he. then carried in his pocket, 
and this is not the least interesting portion 
of it. Some of the details are as vivid and 
as horrible as any in Zola’s “ La Débacle.” 
There is also the tenderest pity. 

Bradford Torrey, who writes the delightful 
series of sketches gathered up as “ The 
Footpath Way,” is a natural observer; but 
I should class him first as a writer. If he 
had been interested in turbine wheels, he 
would have had the impulse to write about 
them. And this is not meant to do injustice 
to the man who could lie motionless in an 
apple-tree for over an hour and a half, 
waiting for a humming-bird to reconcile her- 
self to his ‘intention of seeing her feed her 
little ones, and who could get out of bed 
at three o’clock in the morning to discover 
whether these same young people had 
returned home to sleep, or whether they 
had quit the nest for good. Nothing pleases 
Torrey so much as the finding of a bird 
where it is not known, or to come across 
a flower where it has no business to be. 
This article, ““A Widow and Twins,” should 
be read aloud and enjoyed in company. 
The whole book has a social atmosphere 
and suggests company upon the footpath. 

“Along New England Roads” owes its 
existence as a book to a most uncommon 
condition of circumstances, the author tell- 
ing us in the preface that the chapters were 
written for a newspaper, and would have 
rested had it not happened that he was told 
a book must be made of them, and, if he 
did not do it himself, someone would do it 
for him. Under such unusual pressure, he 
succumbed, and the result is a very good 
book indeed. It concerns itself with the 
people who are the road-makers, the dwell- 
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ers along the country. A daisy by the river's 
brim would be nothing at all to Mr. Prime; 
he requires it shall grow close to human 
habitation. The man who builds his hut 
upon the hillside gives value to the hill. 
As may be readily understood, all sorts of 
humble romances and village tragedies give 
color to the travel, which is largely through 
New Hampshire. 

Before you go to Spain—in a book—you 
should choose your spectacles. If you want 
to understand the country as Irving pictures 
it, or as De Amicis saw it, or as Borrows 
knew it, you do not want to read Stoddart, 
E. E. Hale, or Downes, or a half-dozen of 
the writers who could be named. But if 
you want to comprehend the best methods 
of seeing what you should see, and what 
presents itself to the traveler who carries 
his ticket in his pocket and not in his fancy, 
Stoddard is an excellent preparatory guide. 
He never loses his head, but goes from 
Gerona to Granada as a_ well-informed 
American should, and never bores his 
companion with stupid details or gushing 
inexperience. Still, he awakens in the 
Alhambra in what he calls “a scene of 
beauty,”” and at once notices the noises 
of the chickens and the braying of the 
donkeys; the frying of fish mingles with 
the scent of the orange-blossoms, and the 
gypsies screech beneath his window, and he 
actually says the ‘“‘ Torre de las Infantas" 
was the “ reputed "’ residence of three Moor- 
ish princesses. For my own part, I have 
given up William Tell, and I could sur- 
render Columbus under proper influence; 
but never shall I part with Zayda, Zorayda, 
and Zorahayda! 

A good book, a charmingly illustrated 
book, and not a dear one in price, is “An 
Attic Philosopher in Paris”; and whcever 
wants a book as a gift for one who knows 
the value of fine printing and good work 
will not go astray in choosing this. It is 
the “journal of a happy man,” and is 
divided into twelve chapters, each one dedi- 
cated to one of the months. High up 
among the roofs, the poor clerk watches the 
birds, the storms, and his neighbors; and 
of each he has a charming story to tell. In 
no sense is the sentiment maudlin; but the 
book is admirably written with that tender 
half-religious and half-worldly style in which 
the French excel all other writers. The 
illustrations are admirable, and the whole 
appearance of the volume commends it to 
the book-lover. 

Another republication which as a gift 
would compliment both the one who gives 
and the one who receives is the new edition 
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of ‘«‘Lamb’s Dramatic Essays.’’ There is 
an introduction by Brander Matthews, who, 
with a delightful audacity worthy of Lamb 
himself, claims his author as one of the 
foremost of American humorists in the line 
which begins with Benjamin Franklin and 
comes down to Mark Twain. It is true, 
he concedes, that Lamb was not born in 
this country ; but, he adds, his naturalization 
papers could have been taken out at any 
moment—as indeed they have been—with- 
out the benefit of copyright. The book has 
wide margins and is well illustrated with 
reproductions of old portraits of the actors 
and actresses of whom Lamb writes. And 
here it may be well to say that these essays 
give noint to the mention of the foolish 
criticis of the day, which assumes the 
value Lamb’s? ».?k was rather in the 
way he said a tims than in the thing 
itself. If we had a few critics with half 
his fine penetration, our current literature 
would be decidedly improved. 

The Rev. Stopford A. Brooke has just 
published a work on the beginnings of 
English poetry, and opens with the first 
poem known to our tongue: ‘“ Widsith told 
his tale, unlocked his word-hoard.”” Edmund 
Clarence Stedman makes a book of his 
recently delivered lectures on the Nature 
and Elements of Poetry, and his first quota- 
tion is from Lowell. Truly here is an alpha 
and an omega! In the brief space we have 
at command, it would be useless even to 
attempt to give an adequate idea of either 
of these works; but one word may be 
clearly said: the student who would under- 
stand both the insular and the engrafted 
influences which have made our literature 
what it is cannot pass over Mr. Brooke’s 
work. It is not merely an account of the 
growth of song,.the development of form; 
but the warm and accurate pictures of the 
life which the songs illustrate explain their 
inspiration, The tales told by tke people, 
the struggles with the wild beasts, the ter- 
ror in the forests, the record of barbarism, 
the advances of civilization, are all closely 
intermingled with the life-blood of the songs 
of the “Scop” who was the poet of the 
court .and also “the traveling geographer 
and historian, the bringer of news, the man 
who, by singing the great deeds of warriors 
in various lands, knit together by a common 
bond of admiration the heroes of diverse 
peoples and made.the great stories the com- 
mon property. of the Teutonic tribes.” 

When Mr. Stedman was selected to open 
the course df study indicated by the estab- 
lishment of the Percy Turnbull Memorial 
Lectureship of: Poetry at. Johns Hopkins, 
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a distinct benefit was conferred upon Amer- 
ican letters. Here was a clear thinker, 
a good workman, well qualified by: natural 
critical faculty and large reading to a prac- 
tical comprehension of what should be the 
foundation of the work undertaken by this 
department. This work is not, as Mr. Sted- 
man says, the development of a breed of 
poets, but rather, we assume, the education 
of the readers. Than this, there is no 
greater need of the day—the education of 
the perception and judgment of the audi- 
ence. The lectures which make up this 
volume were delivered in three different 
cities and published in one of the maga- 
zines, but it is in book form they find their 
true setting. For lectures, they are too full 
of suggestive thought; for a periodical, they 
are too connected. It is brought out in 
excellent style, and has a full analytical 
index, and, with the “‘ Victorian Poets,” takes 
noble rank upon the book-shelf. 

Men are always laughing at what they 
call ‘women’s men,” as portrayed in the 
feminine novel; but ‘‘men'’s men”’ as often 
astound women, until they are ready to go 
to their male relations and ask: “Are you 
really like this? Did you ever do such 
things as that? Do you suppose my hus- 
band and my sons are at all like the men in 
this book ?”’ Such a character is ‘“‘ Octave” 
in “ The Confessions of a Child of the 
Century.” This very hysterical young per- 
son of nineteen, who has run the gamut of 
all the vice accessible to him in Paris, is the 
victim of a moral malady which renders him 
unable to believe in either sincerity, gener- 
osity, or virtue. His passions of doubt, 
remorse, and other emotions tear him to tat- 
ters, and he is forever being consumed by 
grief or convulsed with tears. Now and 
then, he opens his heart to joy and tranquil 
happiness: one of the most notable of these 
occasions being when he was about to stab 
a most admirable young woman in her sleep, 
but was prevented by the sight of a little 
black cross. upon her heart. After having 
beheld this, he is at once ‘“‘ converted,” and, 
to use with respect an old phrase, he “‘ enjoys 
religion.” He is, in fact, so changed that 
he at once passes the young woman, who 
has, out of pure philanthropy ruined herself— 
hoping to regenerate him—over.to the man 
whom she really loves, and who, though poor 
and named Smith, is highly respectable. 
The last glimpse we have of “ Octave,” he 
is driving alone over a little hill back of 
Fontainebleau, thanking God that “ he only 
of the three is unhappy’! As the book is 
written by Alfred De Musset, it goes without 
saying that there are some very fine things 
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in it: the opening chapters, which describe 
the moral condition of a people after a war 
of invasion and defeat, being especially 
remarkable. 

Curiously enough, there is a new American 
novel, which in a very different key repeats 
much of the detail of the De Musset story. 
The hero in each is a young man of the 
day, and in neither does he truly love the 
woman, who in each case is older than he 
and sacrifices herself for his moral welfare. 
But Crawford makes his hero of very dif- 
ferent material, and happily we are more 
familiar with his practical type than we are 
with the one to which “Octave”’ belongs. 
“ Don Orsino”’ is the last of the Saracinesca 
Series thus far; but the story reads well 
alone, and the. reader, like a welcome 
daughter-in-law, feels that life in the family 
has, just begun. We have no novelist in 
this country who can be compared with 
Crawford for a certain lightness and delicacy 
of touch. It is seldom indeed that a better 
piece of work than his “ Cigarette-Maker’s 
Romance” is given us, and it can well be 
classed with Hafdy's “ Romantic Adventures 
of a Milkmaid” and Lamartine’s “ History 
of a Servant-Girl."" His weakness lies in a 
possibly clumsy plot, such ds that in “ The 
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Witch of Pragtie,’’ and the timid fear he 
entertains for the results of his complica- 
tions, as when in the “ Roman Singer” he 
had in the cleverest way allowed the reader 
to fancy he has discovered the identity of 
one of the characters with the Wandering 
Jew, he explains the man was crazy. The 
reader would have preferred being crazy 
himself. 

Another of the new novels is “A Princess 
of Fiji,’ in which the writer has a good 
situation to which he does not arise, and 
for the crafty and wily Fijian substitutes a 
bidable and gentle barbarian. Even the 
papalangi feasts in this book are eaten with 
the greatest decorum and a strict justice in 
division. But the keen sense of. sound 
incidentally evinced by the writer ‘s;really 
remarkable, and there + few des«.,ptions 
where the ear does nui uave its share. 

“The Snare of the Fowler,” ‘“ The 
Squire,” “A Human Document,” “Con- 
stance,” “Nimrod and Co.,”’ and “The 
Ivory Gate,” are new novels varying in 
interest ; and we have also Lathrop’s clever 
little story, ‘‘Gold or Pleasure’’; ‘‘ Beyond 
Atonement,” from the German, and the 
‘“‘Cab and Caboose,” and “ The Fortunes 
of Toby Trafford.” 

Louise Stockton. 
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HE NEW PETERSON begins its first 
_ year with certainties of success far 
beyond the limit which the pub- 
lishers’ highest expectations would have 
ventured to put. The present is really the 
initial number, as that for December was 
given the changed name and form in order 
to show the subscribers of the old Magazine 
that its successor would in all ways far sur- 
pass their former favorite. 

Not only was the trial issue enthusiastically 
received by the hosts of the old ‘“‘ PETER- 
son’s”’ admirers, but a wide class of entirely 
fresh readers has pronounced a unanimous 
verdict of approval which is heartily con- 
firmed by the leading newspapers in every 
section of the country. 

““«THE NEw PETERSON’ takes instant 
rank as‘a first-class literary monthly,” says 
the Philadelphia “Press.” ‘Besides the 
warrant offered by the names of its editors, 
the printed list of contributors includes many 
of the best-known authors of the day.” 

There will be found, however, on another 
page of the present number a still more 
complete list than that given in the pros- 
pectus. It is only necessary to glance down 
that brilliant muster of names to convince 
every person acquainted with our current 
literature that no magazine in the country 
will be able to surpass THE NEW PETERSON. 

It must be admitted that the undertaking 
was fairly unique in magazine annals; but 
it was one which could not fail to appeal to 
the public, made certain in advance that the 
venture held the elements of success. 

It is no vain boast to declare in the clos- 
ing pages of this January number that, while 
THE NEW PETERSON will be the cheapest 
first-class literary magazine in the world, it 
will rank side by side with the costliest peri- 
odicals, in the excellence of its literary con- 
tents and illustrations, in the attractiveness 
of its cover and general appearance, and in 
the care and attention exercised down to the 
minutest typographical detail. 


Tu1s MAGAZINE has no connection what- 
ever with any publishing-house. All MSS. 
must be addressed to the editors, all busi- 
ness communications to 

THE PETERSON MAGAZINE COMPANY. 
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SUPERIOR to vaseline and, cucumbers— 
Créme Simon, marvelous for the complexion 
and light cutaneous affections; it whitens, 
perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. Simon, 13 
Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park & Til- 
ford, New York. Druggists’, perfumers’, 
fancy-goods stores. 


Boys’ AND GIRLS’ BICYCLE FREE! On 
easy conditions, without one cent of money. 
Write us to-day if you want one. Address 
Western Pearl Co., 334 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A PRACTICAL BOOK FOR WOMEN, “ How 
Six Girls Made Money,” and occupations 
for women, including ‘“‘ How to Dress Well 
on a Small Allowance,’ ‘“‘ How to Choose 
an Occupation,” etc., by Mrs. Marion E. 
Roe; should be read by every woman who 
would know how to make money for herself 
or others. Full of good ideas that are prac- 
tical and useful. Women not satisfied with 
present conditions in money matters should 
read it. Handsome book, beautifully illus- 
trated, by mail only 25 cents. Address, 

Fowler & Wells Co., 25 E. 21st St., New 
York. 


You Woutp LIKE “ The Well-Dressed 
Woman,” Mrs. H, G. Ecob’s new work, 
the best and most practical published. 
Teils how to dress well with due regard to 
good taste as well as health and strength; 
advocating reforms that are practical and 
sensible, and can be used by any woman. 
To be well dressed is more a matter of 
knowing how than cost. Very handsomely 
illustrated and suitable as a present. Price 
only $1.00, by mail. Address, 

Fowler & Wells Co., 25 E. 21st St., New 
York. 


WHERE Is My DoG? Do our dogs, 
horses, and other animals have a life after 
death? This is considered in a book with 
above title by Rev. Chas. J. Adams, a well- 
known Episcopal clergyman, in a most 
interesting manner, with stories of animal 
life that will delight any lover of our animal 
friends. One need not agree with the author 
to be charmed with the book. A handsome 
volume. Price, $1.00 by mail. Address, 

Fowler & Wells Co., 25 E. 21st St., New 
York. 


ALL REMITTANCES should be made either 
by P.O. order, express, or check, made pay- 
able to the order of THE PETERSON MaAGA- 
ZINE Co. If neither of these can be had, send 
bank-notes or-silver in a registered letter. 
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